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BOOK VIII. 

A FTER tracing the progress of the Spa- BOOK 
^ niards in their difcoveries and eonqueils . 

durrng more than half a century, I have con- 
ducted them to that period when their autho- p tiU! 

. ... HpnuKh 

rity was eftabltlhed over almoft all the vail eoiww. 
regions in the New World dill fubjeft to their 
dominion. The effect of their fettle-meats 
upon the countries of which they took poll'd’- 
lion, the maxims which they adopted in form- 
ing their new colonies, the interior ftructure 
and policy of thefe, together with the iuflu- 
' ence of their progreflive improvement upon 
the parent date, and upon the commercial 
intercourle of nations, are the objebls to 
which we now turn our attention, 
m. if . b The 
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book The firft vffible coi^eque&qe of the eftpbliifti- 
L V1 r IX -' ments made by the Spaniards fa America, wis 

Depojmi*. th e diminution of the ancient-inhabitants, to j 

turn of A- * 

w«wof a degree equally aftonifhkig and deplorable. I 
th«m. have already, ondifferentoccarfions, mentioned 
the difaftrous influence rindep' which the con- 
nexion of the Atneridfins with the people of 
our hemifphere cignihCnced, both in the 
iflands, and in leveraFjiStyc^of the continent, 
and have touched upon various caufe%of then 
, rapid confumption. Wherever the inhabitants 
qf America had refolution to take arms in de- 
fence of their liberty and rights, many perifhed 
in the unequal contelt, and were cut off by 
their fierce invaders. But the greateft def- 
lation followed after the fword was fheathed, 
and the conquerors were fettled in tranquil- 
C allies of lity. It was in the iflands, and in thofe pro- 
iflands, and vinces of the continent whfch flretch from the 
ef the con. Gulf of Trinidad ro the confines of Mexico, 
WiW! that the fatal effeXs of the Spanifh dominion 
were firft and moil fenfibly felt. All thefe 
were occupied either by wandering tribes of 
hunters, or by fuch'aa had mad^ but fmall 
progrefs in cultivation® and induftry. When 

they were compelled by their new m afters to 
take up a fixed refidenpe, and to apply to re- 
gular labour ; when talks were impofed upon 
them difproportiohed to their ftrength, and 
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wer^«xa£led wftli unrelenting feverity, they p a k 
pofTeffgd not yigour^either of-mind or of body , ; v ^‘ . ' p 
to fuftain thlssunufual load of oppreflion. De- 
je&Jon and defpair drove many to end their 
lives by violence. \ Fatigue and famine de- 
ilroyed more. . In all thofe extenfive regions, 
the original race of Inhabitants wafted away j 
‘ in folue it was totally extinguifhed. In Mex- 
ico, where ( a poywrfal and martial people dif- 
tingdiftied their Oppolition to the Spaniards 
by efforts of courage worthy of a better fate, 
great numbers fell in the field •, and there, as 
well as in Peru, (till greater numbers perifhed 
* under the hardibips of attending the Spanifti 
armies in their various expeditions and civil 
wars, worn out with the incelfant toil of carry- 
ing their baggage, provifions, and military 
(lores. 


But neither the rage nor cruelty of the >» New 
Spaniards were fo deftructive fo the people of S’/ 1 ' 
Mexico and Peru, as the inconfiderate policy 
with which they eftabliflied their new fettle- 
ments. The former wpfe temporary calami- 
ties, fatal to individuals j the latter was a per- 
manent evil, which, with gradual cdnfump- 
tion, wafted the nation. When the provinces 
of Mexico and Peru v were divided among the 
cpnquerors, each was eager to obtain a dif- 
tridt, from which he might expert an inftun- 
b 2 taneous 
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book taneous reeompence fbr all' {ns flervicesA Sol* 
ViO * * 

v , diers, aceuftomed ta#be pareleffnefs anddiffi- 

patiort of a military life, had neither indoftry 
to carry on any plan of regular cultivation, 
nor patience to wait for Its flow but certain 
returns. Inftead of fettVng in. the vallies oc- 
cupied by the natives, where the fertility of 
the foil would have 1 amply rewarded the dili- 
gence of the planter, they- ebofe to fix ‘ their 
ft at ions in fome of the mountainous regions, 
frequent both in New Spain and in Penn To 
fearch for mines of gold and filver, was the 
chief object of their activity. The profpefils 
which this opens, and the souring hopes which 
jt continually prefents, correfpond wonderfully 
with the fpirit of enterprize and adventure 
that animated the firil emigrants to America 
in every part of their condu6t. In order to 
pulh forward thofe favonri te*proj edts, fo many 
hands were wanted, that the fervice of the na- 
tives became indifpenlably requifite. They 
were accordingly compelled to abandon then 
ancient habitations iu the plains, and driven 
in crowds to the mountains. This Hidden 
tx-anfition from the fultry climate of the Vallies 
to the chill penetrating air peculiar to high 
lands in the torrid zone ; exorbitant labour, 
fcanty or unwholefome nourifhment, and the 
defpondency occaiiened by a fpecies of op- 
preffion to which they were not aceuftomed, 

and 
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and of which thty faw*no end, aflfe&ed them 
nearly, as much as their lefs induftrious coun- 
trymen in the iilands. They funk under the 
united preffure of thofe calamities, and melted 
away with almoil C'jual rapidity *. In confe- 
quence of this, together with the introduction 
of the fmall-pox,' a rtialady unknown in Ame- 
rica,* and extremely fatal to the natives 11 , the 
number of people both in New Spain and 
Peru was fo “much reduced, that in a few 
years the accounts of their ancient population 
appeared almoil incredible c . 

Such are the moll confiderable events and 
caufes which, by their combined operation, 
contributed to depopulate America. Without 
attending to thefe, many authors, allonilhed 
at the fuddennefs of the del’olation, have af- 
cribed this unexampled event to a fyltem of 
policy no lefs profound than atrocious. The 
Spaniards, as they pretend, confcious of their 
own inability, to occupy the vaft regions 
which they had difcovered, and forefeeing 
the impoffibility of maintaining their autho- 
rity over a people inSdifely fuperior to them- 
lelve8 in number, in order to preferve the pof- 

* Torquemada, 1.613. * 

b B- Diaz. c. 124. Herrera, dec. 2 . lib. x. c. 4. Ulloa 
Entrcteo. 206. 9 

* Torqaem. 615. 64*, 643. See NOTE I. 
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book feffion of America, reYolved, to exterminate 

VIJL 

w-v-"-* the inhabitants, and by .converting a. great 
part of the country into a defert, endeavoured 
to fecure their own dominion over it*. Hut 
nations feldom extend their views to objects 
fo remote, or lay their plmis fo deep j and, for 
the honour of humanity We may obferve, th^t 
no nation ever deliberately formed fuch an 
execrable fcheme. The Spanifh monarchy, 
far from acting upon any inch i\ flem of de- 
ttruCtion, were uniformly felicitous for the 
prefervation of their new ftibjecf With 1 i a- 
belia, zeal for propagating the Chritlian faith, 
together with the defire of communicating the 
knowledge of troth, and the confotafons of 
religion, to people deflitute of fpiritual light, 
were more than often fible motives for encou- 
raging Columbus to attempt his difeoveries. 
Uiw*‘ h s fuecefs, flic endeavoured to fulfil her 
pious purpofe, and man i felted the molt tender 
concern to fecure not only religious inilruc- 
tion, but mild treatment, to that inotT'enfive 
race of men 1 objected to her crown'. Her 
fuecefTors adopted the fame ideas ; and, on 
many occafions, wlyjcti* I have mentioned, 
their authority was “iiiterpofed, in the moft 
vigorous exertions, to protect the people 
of America from the oppreflion of then' 

* See NOTE II. * See NOTE III. 

Spanifh 
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Spanith fubjeeta. Their regulations for this BOOK 
purpoie werenuraerous, and often repeated. . V1I f' , 
They were framed with wifdona, and dictated 
by humanity. After their poffeffions in the 
New World becatftp fo extenfive, as might 
have excited i’ome abprehenfions of difficulty 
in retaining their dominion over them, the Ijpirit 
of their regulations was as mild as when their 
fettletnentsyvere confined to the i Hands alone. 

Their Ibiicitude to protect the Indians feems 
rather to have augmented as their acquifitions 
increafed ; and from ardour to accomplilh this, 

^they enafted, and endeavoured to enforce the 
execution of laws, which excited a formidable 
rebellion in one of their colonies, and fpread 
alarm and difkffeetion through all the reft. But 
the avarice of individuals was too violent to he 
controlled by the authority of laws. Rapacious 
and daring adventurers, far removed from the 
feat of government, little accuJtomed to the 
reflraints of military diicipliue while in iervice, 
and flill lefs dilpoled to refpect the feeble jurii- 
diction of civil power in an infant colony, 
defpifed or eluded every regulation that let 
bounds t<f their exactions and tyranny. The 
parent flate, with perfevrring attention, Lilued 
edicts to prevent the oppreflion of the Indians; 
the colonills, regardfeia of tliefe, or trufting to 
their diftance for impunity, continued to con- 
fer and treat them as flaves. The governors 
n 4 them* 
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book themfelves, and othei“officers employecUn the ' . 

, ^ Jj , colonies, feveral of whom were as indigent and 
rapacious as the adventurers over whom they 
prefided, were too apt to adopt their con- 
temptuous ideas of the conquered people; and 
inftead of checking, enqburaged or connived 
at their exceifes. The defolation of the Nqw 
World fhould not then be charged on the court 
of Spain, or be confidered as the qfle£t <3 f any 
fyftem of policy adopted there. It ought to be 
imputed wholly to the indigent and often 
unprincipled adventurers, whole fortune it 
was to be the conquerors and full planters of 
America, who, by meafures no iefs inconfi- 
derate than tuijolt, counteracted the edicts of 
their fovereign, and have brought diigrace 
upon their country. 

W mi flili greater iniuflice have many au- 
ioa. thors reprelented the intolerating fpirit of the 
Roman Catholic religion, as the cauie of exter- 
minating the Americans, and have acculed the 
Spanifh eeclefiafties of animating their coun- 
trymen to the daughter of that innocent peo- , 
pie, as idolators and enemies of God? But the 
firfl miflionaries who tifited America, though 
weak and illiterate, were pious men. They 
early efpoufed the defence of the natives, and 
vindicated their character from the afperfions 

of 
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of their conquerors, wha, defcribing them as b O O K 
incapable of being formed to the offices of civil TTC 0, , 
life, or of comprehending the dodtrines of 
religion, contended, that they were a fubordi- 
nate race of men, on-Avhom the hand of nature 
had fet the mark of ifervitude. From the ac- 
counts which I have given of the humane and 
perfeVtering zeal of the Spanifh miffionaries, in 
prote&ing Jhe helplefs flock committed to 
their charge, they appear in a ligKt which re- 
flects luflre updn their function. They were 
minifters of peace, who endeavoured to wreft 
the rod from the hands of opprefTors. To 
their powerful interpofition the Americans 
were indebted for* every regulation tending to 
mitigate the rigour of their fate. The clergy 
in the Spanifh fettlements, regular as well as 
fecular, are flill confidered by the Indians as 
their natural guardians, to whom they have 
recourfe under the hardfhips and exactions to 
which they are too often expofed f . 

BuT,notwithftanding the rapid depopulation The number 
of America, a very confjdferable number of the dians Hill re* 
native ract Hill remains both in Mexico and n “"" ns ' 
Peru, efpecially in thofe<parts which were not 
expofed to the flrft fury of the Spanifh arms, 
or defolated by thefifft efl'orts of their induftry, 

f See NOfE IV. 


Hill 
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BOOK ftill more ruinous. I« Guatemala, Chi4pa, Ni- 
. caragua, and the other delightful provinces of 
the Mexican empire, which ftretch along the 
. South Sea, the race of Indians is ftill npmer- 
■ ous. Their fettlements in fome places are fo 
populous, as to merit thp name of cities*. In 
the three audiences intfo which New Spain is 
divided, there are at leaft two millions *of In- 
dians; a pitiful remnant, indeed, of its asicient 
population* but fucli as ftill forms a body of 
people fuperior in number to that of *all the 
other inhabitants of this extenfive country 1 *. 
Ill Peru feveral diftridts, particularly in the 
kingdom of Quito, are occupied almoft entirely 
by Indians. In other provinces they are min- 
gled with the Spaniards, and in many of their 
fettlements are almoft the only perfbns who 
pradtife the mechanic arts, and fill moll of the 
inferior ftations in fociety. As the inhabitants 
both of Mexico and Peru were accuftomed to 
a fixed refidence, and to a certain degree of 
regular induftry, lefs violence was requilite in 
bringing them to fome conformity with the 
European modes of \qvil life. But wherever 
the Spaniards fettled a»\png thefafage tribes 
of America, their attempts to incorporate 
with them have been always fruitlefs, and often 
fetal to the natives. Impatient of reftraint, 

* Sec NOTE V. * b See NOTE VI. 

and 
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* 

and difdaining labour as a mark of fervility, b o o K* 
they either abandoned their original feats, and . . 

fought for independence in mountains and 
forelts ^nacceffible to their oppreffors, or pe- 
rifhed when reduced to a ftate repugnant to 
their ancient ideas and habits. In the diftriftsi 
adjacent to 'Carthagena, to Panama, and to 
Buenos- Ayres, the defolation is more general 
than even in thofe parts of Mexico f nd Peru, 
of whicli. the Spaniards have taken moil full 
poffeffion. 

But the eftablithments of the Spaniards in General 
tfie New World, though fatal to its ancient policy of 
inhabitants, were made at a period when that &«.“* 
monarchy was capable of forming them to beft 
advantage. By the union of all its petty king- 
doms, Spain was become a powerful ftate, 
equal to fo great ‘an undertaking. Its mo- 
narchs, having extended their prerogative far 
beyond the limits which once circumfcribed 
the regal power in every kingdom of Europe, 
were hardly fubjedt to conjroul, either in con- 
-eerting or^in executing their meafures. In 
every' wide extended dmpire, the form of go- 
vernment muft be Ample,* and the fovereign 
authority fuch, that # its refolutions may be 
taken with promptitude, and may pervade the 
whole with fufficient forte. Such was the 
pc/WOr of the Spanifh mOnarchs, when they 

were 
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boor wefre called to deliberate concerning the mode 
, , of eftabliihing their dominion over .the moft 

remote provinces which had ever been fub- 
jeCted to any European ftate. In this deli- 
beration, they felt themfelves under no con- 
llitutional reftraint, and that, as independent 
mailers of their own refolves, they might iifue 
the edicts requifite for modelling the govern- 
ment of tjie new colonies, by a mere aCl of 
prerogative. , 

Early inter- This early interpofition of theSpaniih crown, 
the reg.ii in order to regulate the policy and trade of its 
authority. co j on ; eSj j s a peculiarity which diilinguiihes 

their progrefs from that of the colonies of any 
other European nation. When the Portu- 
gueie, the Engliih, and French took poffefiion 
of the regions in America which they now 
occupy, the advantages which thefe promifed 
to yield were fo remote and uncertain, that 
their colonies were fuftered to ilruggle 
through a hard infancy, almoft without guid- 
ance or protection from the parent ftate. 
But gold and filver, «the firft productions of 
the Spanilh fettleiyetits in the $ew World, 
were more alluring, hnd immediately attracted 
the attention of their monarchs. Though they 
had contributed little lo the difcovery, and 
almoft nothing to the conqueft of the New 
World, they inftantly affumed the function 

of 
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of its legiflators ; and having acquired a fpecies BOOK 
of dominion formerly unknown, they formed , , 

a plan for exercifing it, to which nothing 
limilar occurs in the hiftory of human affairs. 

The fundamental maxim of Spanilh iurif- ah power 

r # ° and property 

prudence, with refpefil to America, is to con- vetted in the 
iider what has been acquired there as veiled 
in the drown, rather than in the date. By the 
bull of Alexander VI., on which, as its great 
charter, Spain founded its right, all the re- 
gions that had been, or iliould be difcovered, 
were beilowed as a free gift upon Ferdinand 
and Ifabella. They and their fucceffors were 
uniformly held to be the uniyerfal proprietors 
of the vail territories, which the arms of their 
fubjedls conquered in the New World. From 
them all grants of land there flowed, and to 
them they finally returned. The leaders who 
conducted the various expeditions, the go- 
vernors who prefided over the different colo- 
nies, the officers of iuilice, and the minifters 
of religion, were all appointed by their autho- 
rity, and removable at jtHeir pleafure. The 
people wh<f compofed infant fettlements were 
entitled to no privileges eindependent of the 
ibvereign, or that ferved as a barrier againft 
the power of the crovfti. It is true, that when 
towns , were built, and formed into bodies 
•corporate, the citizens were permitted to eledl 

their 
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book their own magiftratas, who governed them by 
. f laws which the community enacted. . Even in 
- the moll defpotic Hates, this feeble ‘fpark of 
liberty is not extinguilhed. But in th# cities 
of Spanilh America, this jurifdi6tion is merely 
municipal, and is confined to the regulation 
of their own interior commerce, and police. 
In whatever relates to public government, 
and the general interell, the will of c the fo- 
vereign is* law. No political power originates 
from the people. All centres in the crown, 
and in the officers of its nomination. 


ah the new Whew the conquelts of the Spaniards in 

dominions ^ A * 

of Spain America were completed, their monarchs, in 

fubjetted to # t* 

two vice- forming the plan of internal policy for their 
new dominions, divided them into two im- 
menfe governments, one fubjeft to the vice- 
roy of New Spain, the ofclier to the viceroy 
of Peru. The jurifdi<5tion of the former ex- 
tended over all the provinces belonging to 
Spain in the northern divifion of the Ame- 
rican continent. Under that of the ’latter, 
was comprehended whatever flie poflefied in 
South America. This arrangement, which, 
from the beginning* was attended with many 
inconveniencies, became intolerable when the 
remote provinces of ekch vice-royalty began 
to improve in induiiry and population. Tho 
people complained of their fubje&ion to a fu* 
3 perior 
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perior, whole place of refidence was lb diftant, BOOK 
or lb inacceffible, as almoft excluded them . j 
fronj any intercourfe with the feat of govern- 
ment. The authority of the viceroy over dif- 
- tri6ls fo far removed from his own eye and 
obfervation, was unavoidably both feeble and 
ill directed. As a remedy for thofe evils, a 
third, vicc-royalty has been eftablifhed in the 
' prefent century, at Santo F6 de‘lBogota, the 
capital of the'new kingdom of Granada, the 
jurifdidtion of which extends over the whole 
. kingdom of Tierra Firing and the province*of 
, Quito*. Thofe viceroys not only reprefent the Their 
perfon of their fovereign, but poffefs his regal poweI *‘ 
prerogatives within the precincts of their own 
governments, in their utmoft extent. Like 
him, they exercife fupreme authority in every 
department of gQvernment, civil, military, and 
criminal. They have the foie right of nomi- 
nating the perfons who hold many offices of 
the higheft importance, and the occafional 
privilege of fupplying thofe which, when they 
become vacant by dea^h* are in the royal gift, 

“ until the fucceffor appointed by the King (hall 
arrive. The external p^imp of their govern- 
ment is fuited to its real dignity and power. 

Their courts are fortned upon the model of 
that at Madrid, with horfe and foot guards, 

1 Voy.de Ulloa, i. 23. 255. 

a hnuik. 
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book a houfehold regulariy eflabliihed, numerous 
■ attendants, and enfigns of command, difplay- 

ing fuch magnificence, as hardly retains,, the 
appearance of delegated authority*. 

Audience B UT as the viceroys cannot difcharge in 
perfon the functions of a fupreme magiflrate 
in every part of their extenfive jurifdi®ion, 
they Are aidfid in their government by officers 
and tribunals fimilar to thofe in Spain.* The 
condudl of civil affairs in the various provinces 
and diflridls, into which the Spanilh domi- . 
nions in America are divided, is committed to 
magiflrates of various orders and denomina- 
tions; fome appointed by the King, others by 
the viceroy, but all fubjedt to the command 
of the latter, and amenable to his jurifdic- 
tion. The adminiflration of juflice is veiled 
in tribunals, known by the name of Audiences , 
and formed upon the model of the court of 
Chancery in Spain. Thefe are eleven in num- 
ber, and difpenfe juflice to as many diflridls, 
into which the Spaftiffi dominions in Ame- 
rica are divided'. Thg plumber of fudges in ' 
the court of Audience is various, according 
to the extent and importance of their jurif- 
didtion. The flation is nolefs honourable than 
lucrative, and is commonly filled by perfons 

* UU0a.V0y.L432. Gage 61. * See NOTE VII. 

10 of 
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of fuel! abilities and merit as renders this tri- BOOK 
bunal extremely refpe&able. Both civil and . v ^ 11, , 
criminal caufes come* under their cognizance, 
and for each peculiar judges are fet apart. 

Though it is only in the moll defpotic govern- Their jurif- 
ments, that the fovereign exercifes in perfon 
the formidable prerogative of adminiftering 
jullice to his fubjedts, and in abfolving, or con- 
demning, confults no law but what is depolited 
in his own bread; though in all the’monarchies 
of Eurdpe, judicial authority is committed to 
magillrates, whofe decifions are regulated by 
known laws and edablilhed forms, the Spanifh 
viceroys have often attempted to intrude them- 
felves into the feat of jullice, and with an am- 
bition which their diftance from the controul of 
a fuperior rendered bold, have afpired at a 
power which their mailer does not venture to 
alfume. In order to check an ufurpation 
which mull have annihilated jullice and fecu- 
rity in the Spanilh colonies, by fubje6ting the 
lives and property of all to the will of a fingle 
man, the viceroys have been prohibited, in 
the mod explicit terms'^ by*repeated laws, from 
‘interfering sn the jud^qjal proceedings of the 
courts of audience, or frogi delivering an opi- 
nion, or giving a voice with relpedl to any 
point litigated before them”.' In fome parti- 


* R*cop. lib- ii- tit. xv. I.35. 38. 44. lib.iii. tit.iii. 1.36, 37. 
vol. iv. c - cular 
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boor cular cafes, in which afty queftion of civil right. 

. _ f is involved, even the political regulations of 
the viceroy may be brought under the review 
of the Court of Audience, which, in thofe in- 
iiances, may be deemed an intermediate power 
placed between him and the people, as a con- 
flitutional barrier to circumfcribe bfe jurifdic- 
taon. But as legal reftraints on a perfon who 
reprefents yie fovereign, and is plothed with 
his authority, are little fuited to the genius of 
Spanifh policy ; the hefitation and referve with 
which it confers this power on the Courts of 
Audience are remarkable. They may advife, 
they may remonftrate; but, in the event of a 
direfit collilion between their opinion and the 
will of the viceroy, what he determines muft 
be carried into execution, and nothing remains 
for them, but to lay the matter before the 
King and the Council of the Indies*. But to 
be entitled to remonftrate, and inform again ft 
a perfon, before whom all others muft be filent, 
and tamely fubmit to his decrees, is a privi- 
lege which adds dignity to the Courts of Au- 
dience. This is farther augmented by another 
circumftance. Uppn'the death of a viceroy^ 
without any proviflbn of a fucceffor by the 
King, the fupreme power is veiled in the 

• Solars, de Jure Ind. lib. iv- c.3. n. 40, 41. Recop. lib.u. 
tiu»T. J.36. iib.iii. tit.iii. L 34. lib. v. tiuix. L 1. 
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• ' ■ f 

Court of Audience^efident in the capital of BOOK 
the .viceroyalty, and the fenior judge, affifted ■_ V ^ T ‘ . 
by his brethren, exercifes all the fiAtiStions of 
tBe viceroy while the office continues vacant 0 . 

In matters which come under the cognizance 
of the Audiences, in the courfe of their ordi- 
nary jurifdidtion, as courts of juftice, their 
fedtences are final in every litigation con- 
cerning property of lefs value, than fix thou- 
fand^ pefos j but when the fubje6t in difpute 
exceeds that fum, their decifions are fubje£t 
to review, and may be carried by appeal be- 
fore the royal Council of the Indies p . 

In this council, one of the mod confiderable Council of 

4 the Indies. 

in the monarchy for dignity and power, is 
veiled the fupreme government of all the Spa- 
nilh dominions in- America. It was firft efta- 
blilhed by Ferdinand, in the year 1511, and 
brought into a more perfect form by Charles V. 
in the year 1524. Its jurifdi6lion extends to it« power. * 
every department, ecclefiaftical, civil, mili- 
tary, and commercial., All laws and ordi- 
nances relative to the government and police 
of the colonies origifiaVe there, and mull be 
approved of by two-thirds of the members, 

0 Recop. lib.ii. tit. xv. L 57, &e» 

9 Recop. iib.v, t&.xiii. L 1, dec. 
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book before they are iffued in the name of the 
v, King, All the offices, of which the nomina- 
tion is referved to the crown, are conferred in 
this council. To it each perfon employed fh 
America, from the viceroy downwards, is ac- 
countable. It reviews their condu6t, rewards 
their fervices, and inflicts the punilhments due 
to their malverfations' 1 . Before it is laid what- 
ever intelligence, either public or fecret,' is 
received from America ; and every fcheme 
of improving the adminiftration, the police, 
or tjie commerce of the colonies, is fub- 
mitted to its confideratioh. From the firft 
inllitution of the Council of the Indies, it has 
been the conllant object of the catholic mo- 
narchs to maintain its authority, and to make 
fuch additions from time to time, both to its 
power and its lplendour, as might render it 
formidable to all their fubjedts in the New 
World. Whatever degree of public order 
and virtue {till remains in that country, where 
fo many circumftances confpire to relax the 
former, and to corrupt the latter, may be af- 
cribed in a great meafufe to the wife regula- 
tions and vigilant inlpe&ibh of this relpedtable 
tribunal 1- . * 

4 Recop. lib. ii. tit. ii.*l. i, 2, &c. 

* Solcrz. dc Jure Ind. lib. tv. L 12. 

As 
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-As the King is fupppfed-to be always prefent BOOK 
in his Council of the Indies, its meetings are V ^ 1 ‘ r . 
held* in the place where he relides. An- 9> fil de 
otier tribunal has been inftituted, in order to cion, 
regulate fuch commercial affairs as required 
the immediate and perfonal infpe6tion of thofe 
appointed to fuperintend them. This is called 
XJq/k de la Contratacion , or the houfe of trade, 
and was eftablifhed in Seville, the port to 
which commerce with the New World was 
confihed, as tally as the year 1501. It may itsfimc* 
be confidered both as a board of trade, and as 
a court of judicature. In the former capa- 
city, it takes cognizance of whatever relates 
to the intercourfe of Spain with America, it 
regulates what commodities fhould be ex- 
ported thither, and has the infpeftion of fuch 
as are received in return. It decides con- 
cerning the departure of the fleets for the 
Well Indies, the freight and burthen of the 
fhips, their equipment and deflination. In 
the latter capacity, it judges with refpeft to - 
every queflion, civil, commercial, or criminal, 
ariflng in confequencp ’of the tranfa<5lions of 
Spain with America* and in both thefe de- 
partments its decifiona are exempted from 
the review of any court but that of the Council 
of the Indies 5 , • 

* Recop. lib. ix. tit. i. Vehia Norte de la Contratacion, 
lib. t. 1. 

C 3 
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book Such is the great .outline of thatfyftem of 

L v y 1- _ , government, which Spain has eftablilbed in 
her American colonies. To enumerate the 
various fubordinate boards and officers em- 
ployed in the adminillration of juftice, in 
colledting the public revenue, and in regulat- 
ing the interior police of the country*, to de- 
feribe their different functions, and to inquire 
into the mode and effect of their operations; 
would prove a detail no lefs intricate than 
minute and uninterefting. 

Firftobjefl, The firft object of the Spanilh monarchs 

to iecure an J 1 

*r de fi e was *° ^ ecure fhe produ6tions of the colonies 
to the parent ftate, by an abfolute prohibition 
of any intercourfe with foreign nations. They 
took pofleflion of Aineriqa by right of con- 
queft, and confcious not only of the feeblenefs 
of their infant fettlements, but aware of the 
difficulty in eftablifhing their dominion over 
regions fo extenfive, or in retaining fo many 
reluctant nations under the yoke, they dreaded 
the intrufion of ftrangers; they even fhunned 
their infpe&ion, and* endeavoured to keep 
them at a diftance /r«m their coatts. This 
Spirit of jealoufy and exclufion, which at 
firft was natural, and perhaps neceflary, aug- 
mented as their poffefflbns in America ex- 
tended, and the value of them came to be 
more fully underftood. In confequence of 

it. 
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it, a fyftem of colonizing was introduced, to B O o K 
which ( there had hitherto been nothing fimilar ■ v ‘ ■ 
among mankind. In the ancient world, it was 
not Uncommon to lend forth colonies. But 
they were of two kinds only. They were either 
migrations, which ferved to dilburden a Hate 
of its fuperfluous fubje&s, when theyjnultiplied 
too fell for the territory which they occupied; 
or they were military detachments, liationed 
as garrifons, in a conquered province. The 
colonies of fome Greek republics, and. the 
fwarms of northern barbarians which fettled 
in different parts of Europe, were of the firft 
ipecies. The Roman colonies were of the fe- 
cond. In the former, the connection with the 
mother-country quickly ceafed, and they be- 
came independent Hates. In the latter, as the 
disjunction was not complete, the dependence 
continued. In. their American fettlements, Regulations 
the Spanilh monarchs took what was peculiar purpofe. 
to each, and ftudied to unite them. By fend- 
ing colonies to regions fo remote, by eftablilh- 
ing in each a form of interior policy and admi- 
niilration, under diltinCt* governors, and with 
peculiar $aws, they disjoined them from the 
mother-country. By retaining in their own 
hands the rights of legiflation, as well as that 
of impofing taxes, together with the power iff 
nominating the perfons who filled every depart- 
c 4 ment 
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book ment of executive government, civil or mi- 

■ — 1 -‘ ■ Iitary, they fecured their dependence upon the 
parent date. Happily for Spain, the fituation 
of her colonies was fuch, as rendered it polfible 
to reduce this new idea into practice. AI- 
mofl all the countries which fhe had difco- 
vered and occupied, lay within the tropics. 
The productions of that large portion of the 
globe are different from thofe of Europe,*' even 
in its moft fouthern provinces. The qualities 
of the climate and of the foil naturally turn 
the induflry of fuch as fettle there into new 
channels. When the Spaniards firft took pof- 
feflion of their dominions in America, the pre- 
cious metals which they yielded were the only 
objeCt that attracted their attention." Even 
when their efforts began to take a better direc- 
tion, they employed thamfelves almoft wholly 
in rearing fuch peculiar productions of the 
climate, as, from their rarity or value, were 
of chief demand in the mother-country. Al- 
lured by vaft profpeCts of immediate wealth, 
they difclained to wafte their induflry on what 
was lefa lucrative, W of fuperior moment. 
In order to render if, itapoffible to dorreCl this 
error, and to prevent them from making any 
efforts in induflry which might interfere with 
thofe of the mother-country, the eftablifhment 
of feveral fpecies of manufactures, and even 
the culture of the vine, or olive, are prohibited 


A 


m 
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in the Spanifh colonies', under fevere penal- B QQ * 
ties'*. .They muft truft entirely to the mother- 
country for the objects of primary neceffity. 

Their clothes, their furniture, their inft.ru- 
ments of labour, their luxuries, and even a 
confiderable part of the provifions which they 
copfume, were imported from Spain. During 
a great part of the lixteenth century, Spain, 
poflefling a» extenlive commerce ^nd flourilh- 
ing manufactures, could fupply with eafe the 
growing demands of her colonies, from her 
own ftores. The produce of their mines and 
plantations was given in exchange for thefe. 

* But all that the colonies received, as well as 
all that they gave, was conveyed in Spanilh 
bottoms. No veffel belonging to the colonies 
was ever permitted to carry the commodities 
of America to Europe. Even the commer- 
cial intercourie Of one colony with another 
was either abfolutely prohibited, or limited 
by many jealous reftriClions. All that America 
yields flows into the ports of Spain; all that it 
confumes muft ifliie from tjiem. No foreigner 
can enter its colonies without exprefs permif- 
fion; no vefl’el of aify* foreign nation is re- 
ceived into their harbouTs; and the pains of 
death, with conflfcation of moveables, are 

‘ See NOTE VIII. 

# B. Ulloa Retab. dej Manuf. &c. p.20 < 5 . 
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BOOK denounced, againft every inhabitant who pre- 
■ t ' ■ fumes to trade with them". Thus the colo- 
nies are kept in a ftate of perpetual pupillage ; 
and by the introduction of this commercial 
dependence, a refinement in policy of which 
Spain fet the firft example to European nations, 
the fupremacy of the parent ftate hath heen 
maintained over remote colonies during two 
centuries_§nd a half. • 

• « 

pS rf°* Such are the capital maxims to which the 

{Jpanifh monarchs feem to have attended in 
*°P e - forming their new fettlements in America. 
But they could not plant with the fame ra- 
pidity that they had deftroyed; and from 
many concurring caufes, their progrefs has 
been extremely flow, in filling up the im- 

menfe void which their devaftations had oc- 

\ 

cafioned. As foon as the"rage for difcovery 
and adventure began to abate, the Spaniards 
opened their eyes to dangers and dillrefies, 
which at firft they did not perceive, or had 
defpifed. The numerous hardfliips with which 
the members of iftfant colonies have to 
ftruggle, the difeafes oThnwhojefome climates, 
fatal to the conftifution of Europeans; the 
difficulty of bringing a country, covered with 
forefts into culture; the want of hands necef- 

* Recopil. lib. ix. £it. xxvii. 1. i. 4. 7, &c. 

2 fary 
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{ary for labour in fome provinces, and the (low B o O K 
reward of induftry in all, unlefs where the . VI1I ‘ . 
accidental difcovery o£ mines enriched a few 
fortunate adventurers, were evils univerfally 
felt and magnified. Difcouraged by the view 
of thefe, the fpirit of migration was fo much 
damped, that fixty years after the difcovery of 
the New World, the number of Spaniards in 
all its provinces is computed not to have ex- 
ceeded fifteen thoufand*. * 

• • 

The mode in which property was diftributed 
in the Spaoilh colonies, and the regulations v i >ropeny ’ 
xjftabliflied with refpe6t to the tranfmifiion of 
it, whether by defcent or by fale, were ex- 
tremely unfavourable to population. In order 
to promote a rapid increafe of people in any 
new fettlement, property in land ought to be 
divided into fmall Shares, and the alienation 
of it fhould be rendered extremely ealy y . But 
the rapacioufnels of the Spanilh conquerors 
of the New World paid no regard to this 
fundamental maxim of policy ; and, as they 
poffefled power, which enabled them to gra- 
tify the utmoft extravagance of their wilhes, 
many feized diftri6ts of great extent, and held 
them as encomiendas. By degrees they ob- 
tained the privilege of converting a part of 

1 See NOTE IX. T Dr. Smith’s Inquiry, ii. 166. 

thefe 
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BOO K thefe into Mayorajgos , a fpecies of fief, iil- 
. . traduced into the Spanilh fyilem of feudal 

jurilprudence % which can neither be divided 
nor alienated. Thus a great portion of landed 
property, under this rigid form of entail, is 
withheld from circulation, and defcends from 
father to fon unimproved, and of little value 
either to the proprietor or to the community. 
In the account which I have given of the re- 
duction of Peru, various examples occur of 
enormous traCts of country occupied by fome 
of the conquerors 3 . The exceffes in other 
* provinces were fimilar, for as the value of the 
lands which the Spaniards acquired was ori- 
ginally eftimated according to the number of 
Indians which lived upon them, America was 
in general fo thinly peopled, that only diftriCts 
of great extent could afford fuch a number - 
of labourers as might be employed in the 
mines with any profpeCt of confiderable gain. 
The pernicious effects of thofe radical errors 
in the diilribution and nature of property 
in the Spanilh fettlements, are felt through 
every department £>f indultry, and may be 
conlidered as one great caufe of a progrefs 
in population fo much flower than that which 
has taken place in better conftituted co- 
lonies b . t 

z Recop. lib. iv. tit.iii. 1 . 24. * Bookvi. 

b See NOTE X. < ' ’ - 
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To this we may add, that* the fupport of the book 
enormous and expenfivew fabric of their eccle- , VD1, . 
fiaftical eftaMilhment, has been a burden on and the na- 
the Spanilh colonies, which has greatly re- ecck-fialtical 
tarded the progrefs of population and in- pohcy ‘ 
duftry. The payment of tithes is a heavy tax 
on intjuftry ; and if the exaction of them be 
not regulated and circumfcribed by the wif- 
dom of tke civil magiftrate, it beconjes into- 
lerable an<J ruinous. But, inftead of any re- 
llraint on the claims of ecclefiaftics, the in* 
confiderate zeal of the Spanilh legiflators ad- , 
mitted them into America in their full extent, 
jfnd at once impofed on their infant colonies 
a burden which is in no flight degree opreffive 
to fociety, even in its moll improved Hate. 

As early as the year 1501, the payment of 
tithes in the colonies was enjoined, and the 
mode of it regulated by law. Every article of 
primary neceflity, towards which the attention 
of new fettlers mull naturally be turned, is 
fubjedded to that grievous exaction c . Nor 
were the demands of the clergy confined to 
articles of Ample and eafy ^culture. Its more 
artificial andf operofe jlibdtndions, fuch as 
fugar, indigo, and cochine#!, were foon de- 
clared to be tithable i ; and thus the induftry 
of the planter was taxed in every ftage of its 

c Recop. lib.i. tit. xiv. 1. 2. 

* Recop. lib.i. tit.xiv. I.3 and 4, 
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BOOK progrefs, from its'rudeft effay to its highefl 
vin * improvement. l*o the weight of! this legal 
impofition, the bigotry of the American Spa- 
niards has made many voluntary additions. 
From their fond delight in the external pomp 
and parade of religion, and from fuperflitious 
reverence for ecclefiaftics of every denomi- 
nation, they have beftowed profufe donatives 
on churches and monafteries, and have unpro- 
fitably walled a large proportion of that 
wealth, which might have nourilhed and given 
vigour to productive labour in growing co- 
lonies. 


crd'm of But lb fertile and inviting are the regions 
Ihe coiinier. of America, which the Spaniards have occu- 
pied, that, notwithftanding all the circum- 
ftances which have checked and retarded po- 
pulation, it has gradually increafed, and filled 
- the colonies of Spain with citizens of various 
orders. Among thefe, the Spaniards, who 
arrive from Europe, diftinguifhed by the name 
chapttoiwt of Ckapetones , are the firlt in rank and power. 
From the jealous c attention of the Spanifh 
court to fecure the dependence 6f the colonies 
on the parent ftate, all departments of con- 
fequence are filled by perfons lent from Eu- 
rope; and, in order tb prevent any of dubious 
fidelity from being employed, each mufl bring 
proof of a clear defcent from a family of Old 
Chri/lianSy 


the firft. 
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Chri/Iians, untainted with any mixture of BOOK 

Jewifli or Mahometan blood, and never dif- ■ t 

graced by any cenfure of the inquifition *. In 

fuch pure hands, power is deemed to be fafely 

lodged, and almoft every public function, 

from the viceroyalty downwards, is committed 

to them alone. Every perfon who by his 

birth, *or relidence in America, may be fuf- 

pedte<t of any attachment or intereft adverfe 

to the mother-country, is the obje6t of dillrull 

to fuch a degree*, as amounts nearly to an ex- 

clufion from all offices of confidence or autho- 

• 

rity f . By this confpicuous predile6lion of the 
* court, the Chapetones are raifed to fuch pre- 
eminence in America, that they look down 
with difdain on every other order of men. 

The character and Hate of the Creoles, or Creoles th« 

fecond. 

defendants of Europeans fettled in America, 
the fecond 'clafs of fubje6ts in the Spanilh colo- 
nies, have enabled the Chapetones to acquire 
other advantages, hardly lefs confiderable 
than thofe which they derive from the partial 
favour of government, .’iliough fome of the 
Creolian race are defended from the con- 
querors of the New Would ; though others 
can trace tip their pedigree to the noblell fa- 
milies in Spain $ though many are poflefled 

* Recopil. lib. ix. tit. xxvi. 1 . 1$, 16. 

£ See NOTE XI. 

Of 
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BOOK of ample fortunes, yet, by the enervating in- 
• fluence of a fultry cliipate, by the rigour of a 

jealous government, and by their defpairof 
attaining that diftin6tion to which mankind 
naturally afpire, the vigour of their minds is 
fi> entirely broken, that a great part of them 
wafte life in luxurious indulgencies, mingled 
■with an illiberal fuperftition flill more r de- 
bafing. Languid, and unenterprifing, the ope- 
rations of an active extended commerce 
would be to them fo cumberfome and op- 
preffive, that in almoft every part of America, 
they decline engaging in it. The interior 
traffic of every colony, as well as any trade 
which is permitted with the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, and with Spain itfelf, are carried on 
chiefly by the Chapetones g ; who, as the 
recompence of their induflry, amafs immenfe 
w r ealth, while the Creoles, funk in floth, are 
fatisfied with the revenues of their paternal 
eftates. 

Riwiihip From this Hated competition for power and 
!h*fe?* n wealth between thofe two ordersof citizens,and 

the various pafiions exited by a riv^lfhip fo in- 
terefting, their hatred is violent and implacable. 
On every occafion, fymptoms of this averfion 
break out, and the common appellations which 

* Voy. deUlloa, i. 27. 251. Voy. de Frezier, 227. 

each 
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teach beftows on the other are as contemptuous book 
as thofe. which flow frgm the moft deep-rooted , VIIL , 
national antipathy 6 . The court of Spain, from 
a refinement of diftruftful policy, cheriflies 
thofe feeds of difcord, and foments this mutual 
jealoufy, which not only prevents the two moft 
powerful claffes of its fubje&s in the New 
World* from combining againft the parent 
ftate, Tmt prompts each, with the mgft vigilant 
Zeal, to obferve the motions and to counteract, 
the fchemes of the other* 

>• 

The third clafs of inhabitants in the Spanifli A mixed 
‘colonies is a mixed race, the offspring either the third 
of an European and a Negro, or of an Euro- clttwnsf 
pean and Indian* the former called Mulattoes y 
the latter Mejlizos . As the court of Spain, 
folicitous to incorporate its new vaffals with 
its .ancient fubje£ls, early encouraged the 
Spaniards fettled in America to marry the 
natives of that country, feveral alliances of 
this kind were formed in their infant colo- 
nies 1 . But it has been morepwing to licentious 
indulgence, than to compliance with this in- 
jun6tion <?f their fovere?gr&, that this mixed 
breed has multiplied fo grdatly, as to conili- 
tute a confiderable part of the population in 

h Gage’s Survey, p. 9. Frezier, 226. 

* Recopil. lib. vi. tit. 1. 1 . 2. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. 
c. 12. dec. 3. lib. vii. c. 2. 
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BOOK all the Spanifh fettlements. The feveral ftages 
u v ™‘ , of defcent in this race, and the gradual varia* 
tions of ihade until the African black pv the 
copper colour of America brighten into an 
' European complexion, are accurately marked 
by the Spaniards, and each diftinguifhed by a 
peculiar name. Thofe of the firft and fecond 
generations are confidered and treated as mere 
Indians and Negroes j but in the third defcent, 
the charaCteriftic hue of the former difap- 
pears ; and in the fifth, the deeper tint of the 
latter is fo entirely effaced, that they can no 
longer be diftinguifhed from Europeans, and 
become entitled to all their privileges k . It is 
chiefly by this mixed race, wliofe frame is re- 
markably robuft and hardy, that the mechanic 
arts are carried on in the Spanifh fettlements, 
and other active functions in fociety are dif- 
charged, which the two higher clafies of citi- 
zens, from pride, or from indolence, difdain 
to exercife 1 . 

Negroes ; The negroes hold the fourth rank among 
fourth the inhabitants of the Spanifh cohjpies. The 
introduction of th'at unhappy part of the hu- 
man fpecies into America, together with their 
fervices and fuflfering§ there, fiiall be fully 

k Voy. de Ulloa, i. p. 27. 

1 Ibid. i. 29, Voy. de Bouguer, p. 104* Melendez, 
Teforos Verdaderos, i. 354. 

explained 
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explained in another place ; here they ate b o 0 K 
mentioned chiefly in order to point out a pecu- . f 
liarity# in their fituation under the Spanilh do- 
minion. In feveral of their fettlements, par- 
ticularly in New Spain, negroes are moftly 
employed in domeftic fervice. They form a 
principal part in the train of luxury, and are 
cherilfced and careffed by their fuperiors, to 
whofe variity'and pleafures they are equally 
fubfervient. Their drefs and appearance are 
hardly lefs fplendid than that of their matters, 
whofe manners they imitate, and whofe pafliona 
they imbibe”. Elevated by this diftindtion, 
they have affumed fucb a tone of fuperiority 
over the Indians, and treat them with fuch in- 
fluence and fcorn, that the antipathy between 
the two races has become implacable. Even in 
Peru, where negroes feem to be more nume- 
rous, and are employed in field-work as well as 
domeftic fervice, they maintain their afcendant 
over the Indians, and the mutual hatred of one 
to the other fubfifts with equal violence. The 
laws have induftrioufly fomented this averfion, 
to which accident gav<^ jife, and, by molt ri- 
gorous injunctions, have endeavoured to pre- 
vent every intercourfe that might form a bond 
of union between the ^wo races. Thus, by 
an artful policy, the Spaniards derive ftrength 

m Gage, p. 56. Voy. de UUoa, i. 451. 
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book from that circumftance in population which 

. V111 ‘ is the weaknefs of other European colonies, 
and have fecured, as aflociates and defenders, 
thofe very perfons who elfewhere are objects 
of jealoufy and tgrror". 

i he Indians The Indians form the laft and the aaoft 

form the laft 

order of depreffed order of men in the country, 
which belonged to their anceftors. I have 
already traced the progref& of the Spanifli 
ideas with refpe<Sl to the condition and 
♦treatment of that people; and have men- 
tioned the mofi important of their more 
early regulations, concerning a matter of fo 
much confequence in the adminiftration of 
their new dominions. But lince the period 
to which. I have brought down the hiftory of 
America, the information and experience ac- 
quired during two centuries have enabled the 
court of Spain to make fuch improvements 
in this part of its American fyttem, that 
a/ ihort view of the prefent condition of 
the Indians may prove both curious and in- 
teresting. * r 

The.r pic- By the famous regulations of Charles V. in 

lent condi- , 0 

tion. 1 542, which have been ( fo often mentioned, the 

* Recopil. lib. vii. tit. v. 1 . 7. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. vii. 
c.12. Fre/ier, 244. 

high 
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high pretenfions of the Conquerors of the New BOOK 
World, who confidered its inhabitants as Haves . - ». 

to whofe fervice they had acquired a full right 
of property, were finally abrogated. From 
that period, the Indians have been reputed 
freemen, and entitled to the privileges of fub- 
jedts. When admitted into this rank, it was 
deemed juft that they fhould contribute to- 
wardfe the fypport and improvement of the fo- 
ciety which had adopted them as members. 

But as* no contiderable benefit could be ex- 
pefited from the voluntary efforts of men un- 
acquainted with regular induftry, and averie 
» to labour, the court of Spain found it neceffary 
to fix and fecure, by proper regulations, what 
it thought reafonable to exa6l from them. 

With this view, an annual tax was impofed Taximpofcd 
upon every male* from the age of eighteen to 
fifty ; and at the fame time the nature as well 
as the extent of the fervices which they might 
be required to perform, were afcertained with 
precifion. This tribute varies in different 
provinces ; but if we take that paid in New 
Spain as a medium, its annual amount is nearly 
four fhillifigs a heac?;* np exorbitant fum in 
countries where, as at the fource of wealth, 
the value of money is extremely low 0 . The 

0 See NOTE XII. Reoopil. lib. vi. tit. v v 1 . 42. 
fiackluyt, vol, iii. p.461. 

p 3 right 
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book right of levying thisr tribute likewife varies. 

. VI11 ' . In America, every Indian is either an imme. 
diate vaffal of the crown, or depends upon 
fome fubject to whom the dillridt in which he 
refrdes has been granted for a limited time, 
under the denomination of an encomienda. In 
the former cafe, about three-fourths of the 
tax is paid into the royal treafury; in the 
latter; the fame proportion of it belofigs to 
the holder’ of the grant. When Spain firlt 
took poffeffion of America, the greater part 
of it was parcelled out among its conquerors, 
dr thofe who fir ft fettled there, and but a fmall 
portion referved for the crown. As thofe 
grants, which were made for two lives only", 
reverted fucceffively to the fovereign, he had 
it in his power either to diffufe his favours by 
grants to new proprietors, or to augment his 
own revenue by valuable annexations' 1 . Of 
thefe, the latter has been frequently chofen ; 
the number of Indians now depending imme- 
diately on the crown is much greater than in 
the firft Itage after theconqueft,and thisbranch 
of the royal reveriue continues to extend. 

• t • 

% 

The fervice* The benefit ariliag from the fervices of the 

demanded. T j. . ’ 

Indians, accrues either to the crown, or to the 

* 

P RecopU. lib. vi. tit. viii. 1. 48. Solorz. de Ind. Jure, 
lib.ii. C. K 5 . ’ See NOTE XIII. 

Tiplder 
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holder'of the encomienda*, according to the fame 50 O k 
rule obferved in the payment of tribute. Thofe ■ — - . 
fervices, however, which can now be legally 
exacted, # are very different from the talks ori- 
ginally impofed upon the Indians. The na- 
ture of the work which they mull perform 
is defined, and an equitable recompence is 
granted for their labour. The Hated fervices 
demanded of the Indians may be divided into 
two branches. They are either employed in 
works 6f primafy neceffity, without which fo- 
ciety cannot fublilt comfortably, or are com- 
pelled to labour in the mines, from which ti/e 
t Spanifh colonies derive their chief value and 
importance. In confequence of the former, 
they are obliged to aflilt in the culture of 
maize, and other grain of neceflary confump- 
tion ; in tending cattle ; in erecting edifices 
of public utility in building bridges ; and in 
forming high roads r ; but they cannot be con- 
Itrained to labour in railing vines, olives, and 
fugar-canes, or any fpecies of cultivation, 
which has for its object the gratification of 
luxury, or commercial profit'. In confequence 
of the latter, the Indians are compelled to un- 
dertake the more unpleafant talk of extracting 

r Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xiii. 1 . 19, Solorz. de Ind. Jure, 
ii. lib. i. c. 6, 7. 9. » 

6 Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xiii. 1 . 8. Solorz. lib* i. c. 7. 

N° 41, & c. 
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BOOK ore from the bowels of the earth, and of re- 
. ^ n ‘ . fining it by fucceflive procefles, no lefs un- 
wholefome than operofe', 

Thenwde The mode of cxadting both thfefe fervices 
theft. is the fame, and is under regulations framed 
with a view of rendering it as little oppreffive 
as poffible to the Indians. They are®called 
out fucceflively in divifions, termed Mitas , 
and no perion can be compelled to go but in 
his turn. In Peru, the number called out 
mud not exceed the feventh part of the inha- 
bitants in any diftridt u . In New Spain, where 
the Indians are more numerous, it is fixed at 
four in the hundred'’. During what time the 
labour of fuch Indians as are employed in 
agriculture continues, I have not been able 
to learn*. But in Peru, each mita, or divi- 
fion, dellined for the mines^ remains there fix 
months ; and while engaged in this fervice, a 
labourer never receives lefs than two fhillings 
a day, and often earns more than double that 
fura y . No Indian, refiding at a greater dif- 
tance than thirty Voiles from a mine, is in- 
cluded in the mita, qr, divifion employed in 
working it 21 ; nor are the inhabitants of the low 

* See NOTE XIV. u Recop. lib. vi. tit. xii. 1. 21. 

w Recopil. lib. vi. I.22. 1 * See NOTE XV. 

V Ulloa Entreten. 265, 266. 

* Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xii. 1 . 3. 

country 
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country expofed now to Certain definition, as b o O K 
they were at firft, when under the dominion V * 1L J 
of the conquerors, by compelling them tore- 
move from that warm climate to the cold 
elevated regions where minerals abound*. 

The Indians who live in the principal towns How go- 
are* entirely fubjet to the Span ifh laws and Vtrne * 
magiftrates ; # but in their own villages they 
are governed by caziques, fome of whom are 
the defendants* of their ancient lords, others 
are named by the Spanifh viceroys. Thefe 
regulate the petty affairs of the people under 
♦ them, according to maxims of juftiee tranf- 
mitted to them by tradition from their ancef- 
tors. To the Indians this jurifdi&ion, lodged 
in fuch friendly hands, affords fome confola- 
tion ; and fo little formidable is this dignity 
to their new inafters, that they often allow it 
to defcend by hereditary right*. For the 
farther relief of men fo much expofed to op- 
preffion, the Spanifh court has appointed an 
officer in every diftrift, with the title of Pro- 
te6lor of the Indians. -It is his fun&ion, as 
the name^implies, to’tJfTe^t the rights of the 
Indians; to appear as their defender in the 

a Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xii. 1 . 20, and tit. i. 1 . 13. See 
NOTE XVI. • 

b Solorz. de Jure Ind. lib. i. c. 26. Recopil. lib. vi. 
fit, vii. 


courts 
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‘BOOK courts of jultice ; arid, by the interpofition of 
v his authority, to fet bounds to the encroach- 

ments and exa6lions of his countrymen'. A 
certain portiorf of the referred fourth of the 
annual tribute is deftined for the falary of the 
caziques and protestors ; another is applied to 
the maintenance of the clergy employed in 
the inftruetion of the Indians' 1 . Another part 
feems to be appropriated for the benefit^of the 
Indians tfiemfelves, and is applied for the 
payment of their tribute in years of famine, 
or when a particular diltrifil is affeSted by any 
extraordinary local calamity'. Befides this, 
provifion is made by various laws, that hofpi- 
tals thall be founded in every new fettlement 
for the reception of Indians f . Such hoipitals 
have accordingly been erected, both for the 
indigent and infirm, in Lima, in Cuzco, and 
in Mexico, where the Lidia’ is are treated with 

tendernefs and humanity 8 . 

% 

Such are the leading principles in the jurif- 
prudence and policy by which the Indians are 
now governed in the provinces belonging to 

t N l» 

c Solorz. lib. i. c. 17. p. 201. Recopil. lib. vi. tit. vi, 
d Recop. lib. vi. tit. v. 1 . 30. tit. xvi. 1 . 12 — 15. 

9 * Ibid. lib. vi. tit. iv. 1 . 13. 

f Ibid. lib. i. tit. iv. 1 . i, &*. 

Voy. do Ulloa, i. 429. 509. Churchill, iv. 496, 

Spain 4 


i 
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Spain. In thofe regulations of the Spanifh BOOK 
monarchs, we difcover no- traces of that cruel ■ ■ 

fyftem of extermination, which they have 
been charged with adopting 5 and if we admit 
that the neceffity of fecuring fubfiftence for 
their colonies, or the advantages derived from 
working the mines, give them a right to avail 
themfelves of the labour of the Indians, we 
mull Mow, tjiat the attention with which they 
regulate and recompence that labour, is pro- 
vident and fagacious. In no code of laws is 
greater folicitude difplayed, or precautions 
multiplied with more prudent concern for the 
- prefervation, the fecurity, and the happinefs 
of the fubjeCt, than we difcover in the collec- 
tion of the Spanilh laws for the Indies. But 
thofe latter regulations, like the more early 
edicts which have been already mentioned, 
have too often proved ineffectual remedies 
againll the evils which they were intended to 
prevent. In every age, if the farrie caufes 
continue to operate, the fame effects mull 

follow. From the immenfe diflance between 

0 

the power entrulled w>ith the execution of 
laws, and* that by whdfe-, authority they are 
enaCted, the vigour even of the moll abfolute 
government mull relax, and the dread of a fu- 
perior, too remote to* obferve with accuracy, 
or to punilh with dispatch, mull infenlibly 
ftbate. Notwithllanding the numerous in- 
5 junctions 
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B vm K j un ^‘ ons t ^ ie Sparnlh monarch, the Indians- 
» *_r ft ill fuffer on many occqfions, both from the 

avarice of individuals, and from the exactions 
of the magiftrates, who ought to have pro- 
tected them; unreafonable talks are impofed; 
the term of their labour is prolonged beyond 
the period fixed by law, and they groan under 
many of the infults and wrongs which :fre the 
lot of a dependent people h . From fome in- 
formation on which I can depend, fuch op- 
prefiion abounds more in Peru than in any 
pther colony. But it is not general. Accord- 
ing to the accounts, even of thofe authors who 
are molt difpofed to exaggerate the fufferings 
of the Indians, they, in feveral provinces, 
enjoy not only eafe, but affluence ; they pof- 
fefs large farms ; they are mailers of numerous 
herds and flocks; and, by the knowledge 
which they have acquired "of European arts 
and indullry, are fupplied not only with the 
neceffants, but with many luxuries of life 

Ecciefiafti- After explaining the form of civil govern- 
"on ofthe" ment in the Spanilh colonies, and the ftate of 
co ' ou "‘- the various orders of perfons fubjeCt to it, the 
peculiarities in theii ecclefialtical conftitution 
merit confideration. Notwithltanding the 

4 

* See NOTE XVII. 

Gage’s Survey, p. 85. 90. 104. 119, &c. 

fuper- 
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fuperftitious veneration with which the Spa* BOOK 
niards are devoted to»the Holy See, the vigi- . v ^ 1- . 
lant and jealous policy of Ferdinand early 
prompted him to take precautions again!! the 
introduction of the papal dominion into Ame- 
rica. With this, view he folicited Alexander Reftraints 
Vic for a grant to the crown of the tithes in all jurit'dictiuu. 
the newly-difcovered countries % which he 
obtained on * condition of his making provi- 
fion for the religious inltruCtion of the na- 
tives. Soon after Julius II. conferred on 
him, and his fucceff'ors, the right of patronage* 
and the abfolute difpofal of all ecclefiaftical 
* benefices there '. But thefe Pontiffs, unac- 
quainted with the value of what he demanded, 
bellowed thofe donations with an inconfiderate 
liberality, which their fuccelfors have often 
lamented, and wifhed to recall. In confe- 
quence of thofe grants, the Spanifh monarchs 
have become in effect the heads of |he Ame- 
rican church. In them the adminiftration of 
its revenues is veiled. Their nomination of 
perfons to fupply vacant benefices is inltantly 
confirmed by the Pope.’ Thus, in all ^panilh 
America, authority of eVery fpecies centers 
in the’ crown. There lio collilion is known 

k Bulla Alex. VI. A.Di 1501, ap. Solorz. de Jure Ind. 
ii. p.498. * 

* Bulla Julii, ii. 1508, ap. Solorz. de Jure Ind. ii. 509. 

between 
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BOOK between fpiritual' and temporal jurifdi&iort. 

Vl f*— r The King is the only foperior, his name alone 
is heard of, and no dependence tipdn any 
foreign power has been introduced. Papal 
bulls cannot be admitted into America, nor 
are they of any force there, until they have 
been previoufly examined, and approved of 
by the royal council of the Indies’"; ?nd if 
any bull ffoould be furreptitroulty introduced, 
and circulated in America without obtaining 
-that approbation, ecclefiaftics are required 
Mot- only to prevent it from taking effect, but 
to feize all the copies of it, and tranfmit them 
to the council of the Indies". To this limi- 
tation of the papal jurifdifition, equally lin- 
gular, whether we confider the age and na- 
tion in which it was devifed, or the jealous 
attention with which Ferdinand and his fuc- 
ceflbrs have ltudied to maintain it in full 
force 0 , Spain is indebted in a great meafure, 
for the uniform tranquillity which has reigned 
in her American dominions. 


Form and The juerarchy is ellablilhed in America In 
«bmus of the ^ ame form as in ' Spain, with its full train 

the Spnnifa archbifhops, bilhops, deans, and other 

colonies. 

m Recopil. lib. i. tit. ix, 1 . 2^ and Autas del Confejo 
las Ifidias, clxi. 
n Recop. lib. i. tit. vii. 1 . 55. 

0 Ibid. lib. i. tit. vii. 1 . 55. paflim. 

dignitaries. 
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dignitaries. The inferior clergy are divided book 
into three clafles, under the denomination of . f 
Curas} Dofirineros , and Mijfioneros. The 
firft are parifh priefts in thofe parts of the 
country where the Spaniards have fettled. 

The fecond have the charge of fueh diftrifits 
as are inhabited by Indians fubje6ted to the 
Spanish government, and living under its pro- 
tedlion. The third are employed ip inftru6t- 
ing and, converting thofe fiercer tribes, which 
difdain fubmiflion to the Spanifh yoke, and . 
live in remote or inacceffible regions, to whicl/ 
the Spanifh arms have not penetrated. So 
^numerous are the ecclefiaftics of all thofe va- 


rious orders, and fuch the profufe liberality 
with which many of them are endowed, that 
the revenues of the church in America are 


immenfe. The Romifh fuperflition appears 
with its utmoft pomp in the New World. 
Churches and convents there are magnificent, 
and richly adorned ; and on high feftivals, the 
difplay of gold and filver, and precious ftones, 
is fuch as exceeds the coneeption of an Euro- 
pean p . ^Ln ecclefiaftical eftablifhment fo 
fplendid and extenfive, fs unfavourable, as 
has been formerly obferved, to the progrefs 
of rifing colonies 5 but in countries where 
riches abound, and the people are fo delighted 
with parade, that religion muft afiume it, in 


p Voy. de Ulloa, i. 430. 


order 
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book order to attract their veneration, this propen* 
. J fity to oftentation has, been indulged, and 
becomes lefs pernicious. t 

Pernicious The early inftitution of monafteries in the 
monaftic Spanith colonies, and the inconfiderate zeal 
i uuons. mu itipiyj n g them, have been attended with 
confequences more fatal. In every new' fettle- 
ment, thq, firft object ftiould be ,to encourage 
population, and to incite every citizen to con- 
, tribute towards augmenting the number and 
\ftrength of the community. During the youth 
and vigour of fociety, while there is room to 
fpread, and fultenance is procured with faci- 
lity, mankind increafe with amazing rapidity. 
But the Spaniards had hardly taken pdfleffion 
of America, when, with a molt prepofterous 
policy, they began to ere 6 t convents, where 
perfons of both fexes were fhut up, under a 
vow to defeat the purpofe of nature, and to 
counteract the firft of her laws. Influenced 
by a mifguided piety, which afcribes tran- 
fcendant merit to a.ftate of celibacy, or allured 
by the profpeCt of that liftlefs eafe, which, in 
lultry climates, is deemed fuprenie felicity, 
numbers crowded into thole manfions of lloth 
and fuperftition, and are loft to fociety. As 
none but perfons of 1 Spanilh extract are 
admitted into the monafteries of the New 
World, the evil is more Tenlibly felt, and 
12 every 
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every monk or nun may be coniidered as an b O o k 
adlive perfon withdrawn from civil life. The , v ^ tl ‘ , 
impropriety of fuch foundations in any fitu- 
ation where the extent of territory requires 
additional hands to improve it, is fo obvious, 
that fome catholic ftates have exprefsly pro- 
hibited any perfon in their colonies from 
taking* the monaftic vows q . Even the Spanilh 
monarchs, c« fome occaflnns, feejn to have 
been alarmed wjth the fprCading of a fpirit fo 
adverfe to the increafe and profperity of their 
colonies, that they have endeavoured to checlt 
it r . But the Spaniards in America, more 
‘thoroughly under the influence of fuperftition 
than their countrymen in Europe, and directed 
by eccleliaftics more bigoted and illiterate, 
have conceived fuch an high opinion of mo- 
naftic fanfitity, that no regulations can reftrain 
their zeal j and by the excefs of their ill- 
judged bounty, religious houfes have multi- 
plied to a degree no lefs amazing than per- 
nicious to fociety s . 


In viewing the ftate o*f colonies, where not ch ? I j^* rof 

% ° % eccleuauics 

only the number but influence of ecclefiaftics in s P a . nilh 

. . America; 

is fo great, the charadler of this powerful body 

q Voy. de UUoa, ii. 124. • 

r Herrera, dec.v. lib.ix. c. 1,2. Recop. lib.i. tiuiii 
1 . 1, 2. tit.iv. c. ii. Solorz. lib. iii. c.23. 

* See NOTE XVI LI. 
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B o o K is an object that merits particular attention* 
. . A confiderable part oft the fecular elergy in 

Mexico and Peru are natives of Spain. As 
perfons long accuftomed, by their education, 
to the retirement and indolence of academic 
life, are more incapable of a&ive enterprize, 
and lefs difpofed to ftrike into new paths, than 
any order of men, the ecclefiaftical adventurers 
by whom /he American church* is recruited, 
are commonly fuch, as, from, merit or rank in 
, life, have little profpect of fuccefs in their own 
of the fccu- Country. Accordingly, the fecular priefts in 
the New World are Hill lefs diftinguilhed than 
their brethren in Spain for literary accomplilh- 
ments of any fpecies ; and though, by the 
ample provifion which has been made for the 
American church, many of its members enjoy 
the eafe andindependencewhichare favourable 
to the cultivation of fcience, the body of fecu- 
lar clergy has hardly, during two centuries 
and a half, produced one author whole works 
convey fuch ufeful information, or poffefs fuch 
a degree of merit, as to be ranked among thofe 
which attra6l the attention of enlightened na- 
of the rcgu- tions. But the greased part of the ecclefiallics 
in the Spanilh fettle'ments are regulars. On the 
difcovery of America, a new field opened to the 
pious zeal of the monaitic orders ; and, with a 
becoming alacrity, they immediately fent forth 
miffionaries to labour in it. The firlt attempt 
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to inftru6l and convert the Americans was BOOK 
made by monks ; ancf, as foon as the conqueft t i 
of an^ province was completed, and its eccle- 
fiaftical eftablifliment began to aflame fome 
form, the Popes permitted the miflionaries of 
the four mendicant orders, as a reward for 
their fervices, to accept of parochial charges 
in America, to perforin all fpiritual fun6lions, 
and to receiVe the tithes, and other emolu- 
ments of the benefice, without depending on 
the jurifdi6lion of tilt bilhop of the diocefe, oiy 
being fubje6t to his cenfures. In confequence 
of this, a new career of ufefulnefs, as well as 
new objects of ambition, prefented themfelves. 
Whenever a call is made for a, frefli fupply of 
miflionaries, men of the moil ardent and af- 
piring minds, impatient under the reftraint of 
a cloifter, weary of its infipid uniformity, and 
fatigued with the irkfome repetition of its fri- 
volous functions, offer their fervice with eager- 
nefs, and repair to the New World in quell of 
liberty and diftunSlion. Nor do they purfue 
diftin6lion without fuccefs. •The higheft eccle- 
fiaftical honours, as wej^ as the moll lucrative 
preferments in Mexico and Peru, are often in 
the hands of regulars ; ancf it is chiefly to the 
monaftic orders that the Americans are in- 
debted for any portion of fcience which is cul- 
tivated among therm They are almoll the 
only Spanifli ecclefiaflics, from whom we have 
$ 2 received 
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B 0_0 K received any accounts, either of the civil or 
natural hiftory of the various provihces in 
America. Some of them, though deeply 
tinged with the indelible fuperftition of their 
profeflion, have publilhed books which give a 
favourable idea of their abilities. The natural 
arid moral hiftory of the New World, by ‘the 
Jefuit Acofta, contains more accurate obferv- 
ations, perhaps, and more found fcience, than 
are to be found in any defcription of remote 
^countries publilhed in tlie fixteenth century. 


DifToiute But the fame dilguft with monaftic life, to 
rome of which America is indebted for fome inftrudtors 

of worth and abilities, filled it with others of a 
very different charadter. The giddy, the pro- 
fligate, the avaricious, to whom the poverty 
and rigid difcipline of a convent are intoler- 
able, confider a million to America as a re- 
leafe from mortification and bondage. There 
they foon obtain fome parochial charge ; and 
far removed, by their fituation, from the 
infpedtion of their monaftic fuperiors, and 
.exempt, by their chvadler, from the jurif- 
didtion of their diocefan u , they are hardly 
fubjedt to any control. According to the 
teftimony of the molt jealous catholics, many 
of the regular clergy in the Spanifli fettlements 


are 


u Avendano Thef. Indie, ii. 253. 
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are not only deftitute of the virtues becoming 
their pijofeflion, but r^gardlefs of that external 
deconim and relpecl for the opinion of man- 
kind, which preferve a femblance of worth 
where the reality is wanting. Secure of im- 
punity, fome regulars, in contempt of their 
vow of poverty, engage openly in commerce, 
and are fo rapacioufly eager in amafling wealth, 
that they become the mod grievous^ oppreffors 
of the Indians, whom it was their duty to have 
protested. Others with no lefs flagrant viola- 
tion of their vow of challity, indulge witl/ 
little dilguife in the mod diflolute licentiouf- 
«efs x . 

Various fchemes have been propofed for 
redrefling enormities fo manifelt and fo offen- 
five. Several perfons, no lefs eminent for piety 
than difcernment,- have contended, that the 
regulars, in conformity to the canons of the 
church, ought to be confined within the walls 
of their cloifters, and fliould no longer be per- 
mitted to encroach on thg functions of the 
fecular clergy. Some public-fpirited magis- 
trates, froih convietioh*of«its being neceflary 
to deprive the regulars of a*privilege bellowed 
at firll with good intention, but of which time 
and experience had difcovered the pernicious 


effects. 


See NOTE XIX. 
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book effects, openly countenanced the fecular clergy 
vni * in their attempts to affert their own rights. 
The Prince D’Efquilache, viceroy of? Peru 
under Philip III. took meafures fb decifive 
and effectual for circumfcribing the regulars 
within their proper fphere, as Itruck them with 
general condensation*. They had recourfe 
to their ufual arts. They alarmed the' fuper- 
ditious, reprefenting the proceedings of thq 

viceroy as innovations fatal to religion. They 
employed all the refinements of intrigue, in 
\>rder to gain perfons in power ; and feconded 
by the powerful influence of the Jefuits, who 
claimed and enjoyed all the privileges which 
belonged to the Mendicant orders in America, 
they made a deep impreffion on a bigoted 
prince, and a weak minillry. The ancient 
•practice was tolerated. The abufes which it 
occafioned continued to increafe, and the cor- 
ruption of monks, exempt from the reftraints 
of difcipline, and the infpedlion of any fupe- 
rior, became a difgraceto religion. At laft, 
as the veneration, of the Spaniards for the 
monadic orders begaft to abate, and the power 
of the Jefuits was oif the *decline, Ferdinand VI. 
ventured to apply the only effectual remedy, by 
ifluing an edi6t, prohibiting regulars of every 
denomination from taking the charge of any 
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parifh with the cure of fouls ; and declaring* BOOK 
that on the demife of*the prefent incumbents, » , 

none but fecular priefts, fubjefil to the juris- 
diction of their diocefans, iliall be prefented to 
vacant benefices If this regulation is carried 
into execution with fteadinefs in any degree 
proportional to the wifdom with which it is 
framed*, a very confiderable reformation may 
take place in.the ecclefiaftical ftate t of Spanifli 
America, and thg fecular clergy may gradually 
become a refpeCtable body of men. The de- 
portment of many ecclefiaftics, even at prefent/ 
feems to be decent and exemplary, otherwife 
vfe can hardly fuppofe that they would be held 
in fuch high eltimation, and polfefs fuch a 
wonderful afcendant over the minds of their 
countrymen throughout all the Spanifli fettle- 
ments. * 

But whatever merit the Spanifh ecclefiaftics Small pro- 
in America may pdffefs, the fuccefs of their verting the 
endeavours in communicating the knowledge chrlSty. 
of true religion to the Indians, has been more 
imperfect than might have been expedted, 
either from the degree of Sheir zeal, or from 
the dominion which they* had acquired over 
that people. For this, various reafons may be 
affigned. The firfi, mifflonaries, in their ardour 


* Real Cedula MS. penes me. 
E 4 
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BOOK to make profelytes, admitted the 'people of 

■ — y * r America into the chriftian church, without 
previous indru6tion in the do&ines of religion, 
and even before they themfelves had acquired 
fuch knowledge of the Indian language, as to 
be able to explain to the natives the myfteries 
of faith, or the precepts of duty. Reding 
upon a fubtle didin6tion in fcholaftic theology, 
between tliat degree of aflent which is founded 
on a complete knowledge and convi6tion of 
duty, and that which may be yielded when 
\joth thefe are imperfe6l, they adopted this 
ftrange pra6tice, no lets inconfident with the 
fpirit of a religion which addrefies itfelf to the 
underftanding of men, than repugnant to the 
dictates of reafon. As foon as any body of 
people, overawed by dread of the Spaniih 
|>ower, moved by the example of their own 
chiefs, incited by levity, or yielding from mere 
ignorance, exprefled the flighted defire of em- 
bracing the religion of their conquerors, they 
were indantly baptized. While this rage of 
converfion continued, afingle clergyman bap- 
tized in one day above five thoufand Mexicans, 
and did not defid until he was fo exftauded by 
fatigue, that he was unable to lift his hands \ 

‘ In the courfe of a few years, after the redu6tion 
of the Mexican empire^ the facrament of bap- 


* P. Torribio, MS. Torquem. Mond. Ind, lib.xvi. c.6. 
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tifrn was adminiftered to more than four mil 
lions b . . Profelytes adopted with fuch incon- 
fideraie hade, and who were neither inftrueted 
in the nature of the tenets to which it was fup- 
pofed they had given aflent, nor taught the 
abfurdity of thofe which they were required 
to rplinquifli, retained their veneration for their 
ancient fuperftitions in full force, or mingled an 
attachment tp its doctrines and rites with that 
flender knowledge of Chriflianity which they 
had acquired. Thefe fentiments the new con- 
verts tranfmitted to their pofterity, into whofe- 
minds they have funk fo deep, that the Spanilh 
etclefiaftics, with all their indultry, have not 
been able to eradicate them. The religious 
inllitutions of their anceftors are ftill remem- 
bered and held in honour by many of the 
Indians, both in Mexico and Peru ; and when- 
ever they think themfelves out of reach of 
infpe6tion by the Spaniards, they afiemble 
and celebrate their idolatrous rites'. 


57 
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But this is not the mod unfurmountable 
obftacle to the progrefs. of Chriftianity among 
the Indiarts. The po$<Srs of their uncultivated 
underltandings are fo limited, their obfervations 

b Torribio, MS. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 8. 
c Voy.de Ulloa, i.341. Torquem. lib. xv. c.23. lib. xvi. 
c. 28. Gage, 171. 

and 
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book and reflections reach' fo little beyond the mere 

. v ^ n ’ , objeCls of fenfe, that they feem hardly, to have 
the capacity of forming abftraCt ideas, and 
poffefs not language to exprefs them. To 
Inch men the fublime and Ipiritual doctrines . 
of Chrillianity mult be, in a great meafure, in- 
comprehenlible. The numerous and fplendid 
ceremonies of the popilh worfliip catch the 
eye, pleafe and intereft them ; bqt when their 
inftruCtors' attempt to explain the articles of 
faith, with which thofe external obfervances 
are connected, though the Indians may lillen 
with patience, they fo little conceive the mean- 
ing of what they hear, that their acquiefcence 
does not merit the name of belief. Their in- 
difference is Hill greater than their incapacity. 
Attentive only to the prefent moment, and 
engrofled by the objects before them, the 
Indians fo feldom refleCt upon what is pall, or 
take thought for what is to come, that neither 
the promifes nor threats of religion make 
much impreffion upon them j and while their 
forelight rarely extends fo far as the next day, 
it is almolt impoffib'le to infpire them with fo- 
licitude about the cpnceVns of a futftre world. 
Aftonilhed equally yit their llownefs of com- 
prehenfion, and at their infenlibility, fome of 
the early miflionaries pronounced them a race 
of men fo brutilh, as to be incapable of under- 
1 2 (landing 
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{landing the firfl principles of religion. A 
council held at Lima decreed, that, on account 
of this incapacity, they ought to be excluded 
from the lacrament of the Eucharift d . Though 
Paul III. by t his famous bull, iftued in the year 
1 537, declared them to be rational creatures, 
entitled to all the privileges of Chriftians e $ 
yet, after the lapfe of two centuries, during 
whicli they h$ve been members of the church, 
fo imperfect are their attainments* in know- 
ledge, that very few poffefs fuch a portion of 
fpiritual difcernment, as to be deemed worthy 
of being admitted to the holy communion f . 
trom this idea of their incapacity and imper- 
fect knowledge of religion, when the zeal of 
Philip Il.^eftabiifhed the inquifition in America 
in the year 1570, the Indians were exempted 
from the jurifdiCtion of that fevere tribunal s , 
and ftill continue under the infpe&ion of their 
diocefans. Even after the inoft perfefit in- 
ftru&ion, their faith is held to be feeble and 
dubious ; and though fome of them have been 
taught the learned languages, and have gone 
through the ordinary courfe of academic edu- 
cation witft applaufe,tft<?ir frailty is ftill fo much 

• 

d Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. 
e Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 2£. Garcia origin. 31 1. 
f Voy. de Ulloa, i. 343. g Recop. lib. vi. tit. i. 1 . 35. 
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book fufpe&ed, that few Indians are either ordained 
, V11I ~ . priefts, or received into any religious order \ 

From this brief furvey, ,fome idea may be 
..ifhcoio- foj-xned of the interior ftate of # the Spanilh 
colonies. The various produdlions with which 
they fupply and enrich the mother-country, and 
the fyftem of commercial intercourfe between 
them, come next in order to be explained. If 
the dominions of Spain in the New World had 
been of fucli moderate extent, as bore a due 
proportion to the parent ftate, the progrefs of 
her colonizing might have been attended with 
the fame benefit as that of other nations. But 
when, in lefs than half a century, her incon- 
fiderate rapacity had feized on countries larger 
than all Europe, her inability to fill fuch vail 
regions with a number of inhabitants fufficient 
for the cultivation of them was fo obvious, as 
to give a wrong direction to all the efforts of 
the colonifts. They did not form compaiSt 
fettlements, where induftry, circumfcribed 
within proper limits, both in its views and 
operations, is conducted with that fober per- 
fevering fpirit, whicjj gradually converts what- 
ever is in its poffefjion to a proper ufe, and 
derives thence the greateft advantage. Inftegd 

" Torquem. lib. xvii. c. i 3 ! See NOTE XXI. 
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of this, the Spaniards, feduced by the boundlefs book 
profpe6l which opened to them, divided their . VIIL . 
poffefllons in America into governments of 
great extent. As their number was too fmall 
to attempt the regular culture of the immenfe 
provinces which they occupied rather than 
peopled, • they bent their attention to a few 
objects*, that allured them with hopes of fudden 
and exorbitant gain, and turned away with 
contempt from tjie humbler paths of induftry, 
which lead more flowiy, but with greater cer- 
tainty, to wealth and inereafe of national 
ftrength. 

Of all the methods by which riches may be Fromtheir 
acquired, that of fearching for the precious mmcs ’ 
metals is one of the moft inviting to men, who 
are either unaccuftomed to the regular affiduity 
with which the ctilture of the earth and the 
operations of commerce mull be carried on, or 
who are fo enterprifing and rapacious as not 
to be fatisfied with the gradual returns of 
profit which they yield. Accordingly as foon 
as the feveral countries 'in America were fub- 
je<5ted to tTie dominion of Spain, this was almofl 
the only method of acquiring wealth which 
occurred to the adventurers by whom they 
were conquered. Sufch provinces of the con- 
tinent as did not allure them to fettle, by the 

profpedt 
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BOOK profpeCt of their affording gold and filver, were 
. v y 1 ’ . totally neglected. Thcfe in which they met 
with a difappointment of the fanguine expecta- 
tions they had formed, were abandoned. Even 
the value of the iflands, the firft fruits of their 
difcoveries, and the firft objeCt of their atten- 
tion, funk fo much in their eftimation, when 
the mines which had been opened in, them 
were exh?ufted, that they were deferted by 
many of the planters, aud left to be occupied 
by more induftrious poffeflbrs. All crowded 
to Mexico and Peru, where the quantities of 
gold and filver found among the natives, who 
fearched for them with little induftry and lefs 
{kill, promifed an unexhaufted ftore, as the 
recompence of more intelligent and perfe- 
vering efforts. 

During feveral years, tlie ardour of their 
S;'«c(’tecas. refearches was kept up by hope, rather than 
fuccefs. At length, the rich filver mines of 
Potofi, in Peru, were accidentally difeovered 
in the year 1545 V by an Indian, as he was 
clambering up the mountain, in purfuit of a 
Llama which had ftfayed from his flock. Soon 
after the mines of *Sacotecas, in New Spain, 
little inferior to the other in value, were 


5 Fernandez, p. 1. lib. xi. c.n. 
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opened. From that time, fucceflive difcoveries BOOK 
have been made in both colonies, and filver , V] ^ _ t 
mines are now fo numerous, that the working 
of them, and of fome few mines of gold in the 
provinces of Tierra Firme, and the new king- 
dom of Granada, has become the capital oc- 
cupation of the Spaniards, and is reduced into 
a fyftgrn no lefs complicated than interefting. 

To defcribe the nature of the various ores, the 
mode oj* extracting them from the bowels of 
the earth, and to explain the feveral proceffes 
by which the metals are feparated from the 
fubftances with which they are mingled, either 
by the ation of fire, or the attractive powers 
of mercury, is the province of the natural phi- 
lofopher or chymift, rather than of thehiftorian. 

The exuberant profufion with which the 

, . which the;- 

mountains of the New World poured forth their yield, 
treafures aftoniflied mankind, who had been 
aecuftomed hitherto to receive a penurious 
fupply of the precious metals, from the more 
fcanty Itores contained in, the mines of the 
ancient hemifphere. According to principles 
of computation, which appear to be ex- 
tremely moderate, the qifantity of gold and 
lilver that has been regularly entered in the 
ports of Spain, is equ’kl in value to four mil- 
lions fterling annually, reckoning from the 
year 1492, in which America was dilfcovered, 

to 
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B o o K to the prelent time. This, in two hundred 
» v * n * and eighty-three yeai;s, amounts to eleven 
hundred and thirty-two millions. Immenfe as 
tin's fum is, the Spanifh writers contend, that 
as much more ought to be added to it, in con- 
lideration of treafure which has been extracted 
from the mines, and imported fraudulently into 
Spain, without paying duty to the King, By 
this account, Spain has drawn from the New 
World a fupply of wealth, amounting at leaft 
to two thoufand millions of pounds fterling *. 

Spirit to The mines, which have yielded this amazing 
five* .rife, quantity of treafure, are not worked at the 
expence of the crown or of the public. In 
order to encourage private adventurers, the 
perfon who difcovers and works a new vein, is 
entitled to the property of it. Upon laying his 
claim to fuch a difcovery before the governorof 
the province, a certain extent of land is meafured 
off, and a certain number of Indians allotted 
him, under the obligation of his opening the 
mine within a limited time, and of his paying 
the cuftomary duty to the King, for what it ill all 
produce. Invited, by file facility with which 
fuch grants are obtained, and encouraged by 
fome ilriking examples of fuccefs in this line 
of adventure j not only the fanguine and the 

k Uztariz Tlieor. y Pract. de Comraercia, c. 3. Herrera, 
dec.viii. lib. xi. c.15. See NOTE XXII. 
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bold, but the timid and diffident, enter upon B 
it with, aftonifhing ardour. With valt objects 
always in view, fed continually with hope, and 
expecting every moment that fortune will un- 
veil her fecret {tores, and give up the wealth 
which they contain to their wilhes, they deem 
evfry other occupation infipid and unintereft- 
ing^ ’The charms of this purfuit, like the rage 
for deep play, are fo bewitching, anjl take fuch 
full pofieffion of the mind, as even to give a 
new Sent to the natural temper. Under 
its influence the cautious become enter- 
prifing, and the covetous profufe. Powerful 
aS this charm naturally is, its force is aug- 
mented by the arts of an order of men known 
in Peru by the cant name of fearchers. Thefe 
are commonly perfons of defperate fortune, 
who, availing themfelves of fome fkill in mi- 
neralogy, accompanied with the inlinuating 
manner and confident pretenfions peculiar to 
projectors, addrefs the wealthy and the credu- 
lous. By plaufible defcriptions of the appear- 
ances which they have difqovered of rich veins 
hitherto unexplored ; by producing, when re- 
quifite, fpfecimens of pr’omifing ore ; by affirm- 
ing, with an impoiing aflujance, that fuccefs is 
certain, and that the expence mult be trifling, 
they feldom fail to perfuade. An affociation is 
formed •> a fmall fum is advanced by each 
copartner j the mine is opened ; the Jearcher is 
roL. ir. f entrufted 
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book entrufted with theioledire&ion of every opera- 
. . tion ; unforefeen difficulties occur ; new de- 

mands of money are made; but, amidft a 
fucceffion of difappointments and delays, hope 
is never extinguillied, and the ardour of ex* 
peCtalion hardly abates. For it is obferved, 
that if any perfon once enter this feducjng 
path, ‘it is almolt impoffible to return ; his 
ideas alter, he feems to be pofTeffed with ano- 
ther fpirit ; vifions of imaginary wealth are 
continually before his eyes, and he thinks, and 
fpeaks, and dreams of nothing elfe 

fatal effects Such is the fpirit that mull be formed, where- 

ever the active exertions of any fociety are 
chiefly employed in working mines of gold 
and lilver. No fpirit is more adverfe to fuch 
improvements in agriculture and commerce, 
as render a nation really opulent. If the fyf- 
tem of adminiflration in the Spanifh colonies 
had been founded upon principles of found 
policy, the power and ingenuity of the legif- 
lator would have been exerted with as much 
ardour, in reftraining its fubjedls from fuch 
pernicious induflry, as is now employed in 
alluring them towards it. “ Projects of 
“ mining,” (fays a good judge of the political 
conduct of nations) “ mftead of replacing the 

1 Ulloa Entreten. p.223. 

“ capital 
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4 4 capital employed in them, together with the B O O 
46 ordinary profit of flock, commonly abforb . VI ^ L 1 
44 both capital and profit. They are the pro- 
44 je6ts, therefore, to which, of all others, a 
44 prudent lawgiver, who defired to increafe 
44 the capital of his nation, would leaft choofe 
44 to give any extraordinary encouragement, 

44 OW to turn towards them a greater {hare of 
44 that capital than would go to them of i|s 
44 owi^ accord. *Such, in reality, is the abfurd 
44 confidence which all men have in their own 
44 good fortune, that wherever there is the 
44 leaf! probability of fuccefs, too great a {hare 
44 of it is apt to go to them of its own ac- 
44 cord n V* But in the Spanifh colonies, go- 
vernment is fludious to eherifh a fpirit which 
it fhoukl have laboured to deprefs, and, by the 
fan6tion of its approbation, augments that in- 
conliderate credulity, which has turned the 
afilive induftry of Mexico and Peru into fuch 
an improper channel. To this may be imputed 
the {lender progrefs which Spanifh America 
has made, during two ceifturies and a half, 
either in ufeful manuf^ures, or in thofe lu- 
crative branches of cultivation, which furnilh 
the colonies of other nations with their ltaple 
commodities. In comparifon with the precious 
metals every bounty of nature is fo m uch defpifed. 


m Dr. Smith's Inquiry, &c. ii. 155. 
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BOOR that this extravagant idea of their value hat 
» — . mingled with the idiom of language ifi Ame- 

rica, and the Spaniards fettled there denomi- 
nate a country rich, not from the fertility of 
its foil, the abundance of its crops, or the 
exuberance of its paltures, but on account of 
the minerals which its mountains contain. ' In 
quell of thefe, they abandon the delightful 
plains of Peru and Mexico, and refort to barren 
and uncomfortable regions, "Where they have 
built fome of the larged towns which they 
poflefs in the New World. As the activity 
and enterprife of the Spaniards originally took 
this direction, it is now fo difficult to bend 
them a different way, that although, from 
various caufes, the gain of working mines is 
much decreafed, the fafcination continues, 
and almolt every perlon, who takes any a6tive 
part in the commerce of New Spain or Peru, 
is Hill engaged in fome adventure of this 
kind*. 

Other com- But though mitl'es a.re the chief objedt of the 

the Spanilh Spaniards, and thej>rea : ous metals ydiich thele 
yield form the principal article in their com- 
merce with America; the fertile countries 
which they poflefs there abound with other 
. commodities of fuch value or fcarcity, as to 

* See NOTE XXIII. 

*H-raA 
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attract a confiderable degree of attention. Co- BOOK 
chine^d is a produCtidn almoii peculiar to New . _ . 

Spain, of fuch demand in commerce, that the 
fale is always certain, and it yields fuch pro- 
fit, as amply rewards the labour and care em- 
ployed in rearing the curious infects of which 
this valuable drug is compofed, and preparing 
it fear the market. Quinquina, 'or Jefuits Bark, 
the moll faliftar.y Ample, perhaps, end of moll 
reftor^tive virtue, that Providence, in com- 
panion to human infirmity, has made known 
unto man, is found only in Peru, to which it 

affords a lucrative branch of commerce. The 

. * 

Indigo of Guatimala is fuperior in quality to 
that of any province in America, and culti- 
vated to a confiderable extent. Cacao, though 
not peculiar to the Spanilh colonies, attains to 
its highell ftate of perfection there, and, from 
the great confumption of chocolate in Europe, 
as well as in America, is a valuable com- 
modity. The Tobacco of Cuba, of more ex- 
quifite flavour than any brought from the New 
World ; the Sugar raifed ii>that ifland, in Hif- 
paniola, and in Nev; t $pain, together with 
drugs of various kinds, may be mentioned 
among the natural productions of America, 
which enrich the Spanifh commerce. To thefe 
muff be added an article of no inconfiderable 
account, the exportation of hides ; for which * 
as well as for many of thofe which I have enume- 
f 3 rated. 
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K rated,- the Spaniards are more indebted to the 
wonderful fertility of the eoifntry, than to,their 
own forefight and induftry. The domeftic 
animals of Europe, particularly horned cattle, 
have multiplied in the New World with a ra- 
pidity which almo'ft exceeds belief. A few 
years after the Spaniards fettled there, the 
herds of tame cattle became fo numerous, 
that their proprietors reckoned them by thou- 
fands°. Lels attention being paid to them, 
as they continued to increafe, they \yere fuf- 
fered to run wild, and fpreading over a coun- 
try of boundlefs extent, under a mild climate, 
and covered with rich pafture, their number 
became immenle. They range over the vail 
plains which extend from Buenos Ayres, to- 
wards the Andes, in herds of thirty or forty 
thoufand ; and the unlucky traveller who once 
falls in among them, may proceed feveral days 
before he can difentangle himfelffrom Among 
the crowd that covers the face of the earth, 
attd feetns to have no end. They are hardly 
lefs numerous in New Spain, and in feveral 
other provinces: the^tfre killed iperely for 
the fake of their hides; and the daughter at 
certain feafons is fo great that the (tench of 
their carcafes, which are left in the field, 

• Oviedo ap. Ramuf. iii.ioi. B. Hackluyt, iii. 4 66. 
5 ”- ' 

would 
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would infect the air, if large packs of wild BOOK 
dogSj .and vaft flocks of gallinazos y or Ame- t 
rican vultures, the molt voracious of all the 
feathered kind, did not inftantly devour them* 

The number of thofe hides exported in every 
fleet to Europe is very great, and is a lucra- 
tive branch of commerce p . 

. • 

V 

Almost all t^efe may be confide jed as ftaple 
commodities peculiar to America, and diffe- 
rent, if we except that laft mentioned, from 
the productions of the mother country, 

* ' * 

When the importation into Spain of thofe Advantages 

various articles from her colonies firft became derives from 
active and confiderable, her interior induftry hercolome? * 
and manufadtures were in a ftate fo profperous, 
that with the product of thefe fhe was able 
both to purchafe the commodities of the New 
World, and to anfwer its growing demands* 

Under the reigns of Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
and Charles V., Spain was one of the moll 
induftrious countries in Europe* Her manu- 

fa6tures in wool, and ’flax, and filk, were fo 

• • 

extenfive, as not only tb furnifh what was 
fufBcient for her own eonfumption, but to 
afford a furplus for exportation. When a 

p Acofta, lib.iii, c.33. Ovallo Hift. of Chili. Church. 
Colleft.iii.4i7.fept. Ibid. v. p. 680. 692. Lettres Edif* 
xiii. 235. Feuille, i. 24*9. 
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book market for them, formerly unknown, and to 
w . which ihe alone had accefi, opened in. Ame- 
rica, (he had recourfe to her domeltic ftore, 
and found there an abundant fupply q . This 
new employment muft naturally have added 
vivacity to the fpirit of induftry. Nourifhed 
and invigorated by it, the manufactures, the 
population, and wealth of Spain, might have 
gone on ipcrealing in the fame proportion 
with the growth of her colonies. Nor was 
the Hate of the Spanilh marine at this period 
lefs flourifhing than that of its manufactures. 
In the beginning of the lixteenth century, 
Spain is faid to have poflefled above a thou- 
iand merchant-lhips r , a number probably far 
fuperior to that of any nation in Europe in 
that age. By the aid which foreign trade 
and domeilic induftry give reciprocally to 
each other in their progrefs, the augment- 
ation of both muft have been rapid and ex- 
tenfive, and Spain might have received the 
lame acceffion of opulence and vigour from 
her acquilitions ip the New World, that 
other powers have derived from their cola- 
tries there. 

i 

Why (he But various caufes prevented this. The fame 

n^r’ d«Tive thing happens to nations as to individuals. 

the fame. 

* See NOTE XXIV. r Campomane*, ii. 140. 

Wealth, 
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Wealth, which flows in gradually, and with book 
moderate increafe, feeds and nourilhes that . VTII ‘ 
activity which is friendly to commerce, and 
calls it forth into vigorous and welI-condu6ted- 
exertions ; but when opulence pours in fud- 
denly, and with too full a ftream, it overturns 
all fiber plans of induftry, and brings along 
with V a tafte for what is wild and extravagant, 
and daring in*bujjinefs or in action, guch was 
the gr^at and fudden augmentation of power 
and revenue, that the poflefiion of America 
brought into Spain ; and fome fymptoms of 
its pernicious influence upon the political 
operations of that monarchy foon began to 
appear. For a confiderable time, however, 
the fupply of treafure from the New World 
was fcanty and precarious ; and the genius of 
Charles V. conduced public meafures with 
fuch prudence, that the efledts of this influence 
were little perceived. But when Philip II. 
afcended the Spanifli throne, with talents far 
inferior to thofe of his father, and remittances 
from the colonies became ajegular and con- 
fiderable branch of revenife, the fatal operation 
of this rapid change in the*ftate of the king- 
dom, both on the monarch and his people, was 
at once confpicuous. Philip, poflefiing that 
Spirit of unceafing afiidtiity, which often cha- 
r arterites the ambition of men of moderate 
talents, entertained fuch an high opinion of 
i if his 
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book his own refources, that he thought nothing 
. VIn ‘ . too arduous for him to undertake. f Shut up 
himfelf in the folitude of the Efcurial, he trou- 
bled and annoyed all the nations around him. 
He waged open war with the Dutch and Eng- 
lilh; he encouraged and aided a rebellious 
faction in France; he conquered Portugal, 
and maintained armies and garrifons in^Italy, 
Africa, and both the Indies. By fuch a multi- 
plicity of great and complicated operations, 
purfued with ardour during the courfe of a 
long reign, Spain was drained both of men and 
money. Under the weak adminiftration of 
his fucceffor, Philip III., the vigour of the 
*.n. i6h. nation continued to decreafe, and funk into 
the loweft decline, when the inconfiderate 
bigotry of that monarch expelled at once near 
a million of his molt induftrious fubjeCts, at the 
very time when the exhaulted Hate of the 
kingdom required fome extraordinary exertion 
of political wifdom to augment its numbers, 
and to revive its llrength. Early in the feven- 
teenth century, Spain felt fuch a diminution in 
the number of her people, that from inability 
to recruit her armies, fhe was obliged to con- 
trad her operatiohs. Her flourilhing manu- 
factures were fallen into decay. Her fleets, 
which had been the terror of all Europe, were 
ruined. Her extenfive foreign commerce was 

loll. The trade between different parts of her 

own 
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own dominions was interrupted, and the {hips BOOK 
which attempted to aarry it on were taken , V1II ‘ ^ 
and plundered by enemies whom the once 
defpifed. Even agriculture, the primary ob- 
ject of induftry in every prolperous date, was 
negleCted, and one of the mod fertile coun- 
tries*^ Europe hardly raifed what was fufficient 
for the fupport of its own inhabitants. 


\ » 

In proportion as the population and manu- 
factures of the parent date declined, the de- 
mands of her colonies continued to increafe. 
The Spaniards, like their monarchs, intoxicated 
with the wealth which poured in annually upon 
..them, deferted the paths of indudry, to which 
they had been accudomed, and repaired with 
eagemels to thofe regions from which this 
opulence ifiued. By this rage of emigration, 
another drain was opened, and the drength of 
the colonies augmented by exhauding that of 
the mother country. All thofe emigrants, as 
well as the adventurers who had at fird fettled 
in America, depended abfolutely upon Spain 
for almod every article df neceffary confump- 
tion. Engaged in more allfiring and lucrative 
purfuits, or prevented by Fedraints which go- 
vernment impofed, they could not turn their 
own attention -toward^ edablilhing the manu- 
factures requidte for comfortable fublidence. 
They received (as I have obferved in another 
9+ place) 


Rapid de- 
cline of its 
trade. 
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book place) their cloathing, their furniture, what- 

. ^ j ever minilters to the eafe or luxury of life, 
and even their inftruments of labour from 
Europe. Spain thinned of people, and de- 
creafing in induftry, was unable to fupply their 
growing demands. She had recourfe to her 
neighbours. The manufactures of the .Low 
Countries, of England* of France, and of/<taly, 
which her wants called into existence, or ani- 
mated with new vivacity, fi#ni{hed in abun- 
dance whatever flic required. In vain did the 
fundamental law, concerning the exclufion of 
foreigners from trade with America, oppofe 
this innovation. Neceffity, more powerful 
than any ftatute, defeated its operation, and 
conftrained the Spaniards themfelves to con- 
cur in eluding it. The Englilh, the French, 
and Dutch, relying on the fidelity and honour 
of Spanilh merchants, who lend their names 
to cover the deceit, fend out their manu- 
faCtures to America, and receive the exor- 
bitant price for which they are fold there, 
either in fpecie, or in the rich commodities of 
the NewWorld. Neither the dread of danger, 
nor the allurement of profit, ever induced a 
Spanilh faCtor to betray or defraud the perlon 
who confided in him 1 ; and that probity, which 
is" the pride and diftinCbion of the nation, con- 

* Zavala Reprefentacion, p. 226. 
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tributes to its ruin. In a fhort time, not above B 
a twentieth part of thfe commodities exported 
to America was of Spaniih growth or fabric*. 
All the reft was the property of foreign mer- 
chants, though entered in the name of Spa- 
niards. The treafure of the New World may 
be feid henceforward not to have belonged to 
Spaito. Before it reached Europe, it was an- 
ticipated as tRe price of goods purch^fed from 
foreigners. That’wealth which, by an internal 
circulation, would have fpread through each 
vein of induftry, and have conveyed life and 
movement to every branch of manufacture, 
flowed out of the kingdom with fuch a rapid 
courfe, as neither enriched nor animated it. 
On the other hand, the artizans of rival na- 
tions, encouraged by this quick fale of their 
commodities, improved fo much in lkill and 
induftry, as to be able to afford them at a rate 
fo low, that the manufactures of Spain which 
could not vie with theirs, either in quality or 
cheapnefs of work, were ftiil farther depreffed. 
This deftru&ive commeroe drained off' the 
riches of the nation ,§ifter and more com- 
pletely, than even the extravagant fchemes of 
ambition carried on by it§ monarchs. Spain 
was fo much aftonifhed and diftrefied, at be- 
holding her American treafures vanilh almolt 


1 Campomane*, ii. 138. 
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BOOKas foon as they were imported, that Philip III.*, 
« unable to fupply what«was requilite 4n circu- 

lation, ilfued an edi6t,by which he endeavoured 
to raife copper money to a value in currency 
nearly equal to that of lilver u ; and the lord 
of the Peruvian and Mexican mines was re- 
duced to a wretched expedient, which is- the 

laft refource of petty impoveriflied ltafes* 

( 

Thus the polfefiions of i^pain in America 
have not proved a fource of population and of 
wealth to her, in the lame manner as thofe of 
other nations/ In the countries of Europe, 
where the fpirit of induftry fubfilts in full 
vigour, every perfon fettled in Inch colonies as 
are fimilar in their lituation to thofe of Spain 
is fuppofed to give employment to three or 
four at home in fupplying his wants \ But 
wherever the mother country cannot afford 
this fupply, every emigrant may be confidered 
as a citizen loll to the community, and ftran- 
gers mull reap all the benefit of anfwering his 
demands. 

increafed by Such has been the internal Hate of Spain 

the mode ot t r 

regulating from the clofe of the lixteenth century, and 

its inter- ~ J 

courfeuith luch her inability to fupply the growing wants 
of her colonies. The fatal efle6ts of this dif- 


Uztarez, c. 104. 


Child on Trade and Colonies. 
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proportion between their demands, and her BOOK 
capacity of anfwering them, have been much . VIIJ ‘ , 
increafecl by the mode in which Spain has en- 
deavoured to regulate the intercourfe between 
the mother country and the colonies. It is 
from her idea of monopolizing the trade with 
America, and debarring her l'ubjefits there 
from any communication with foreigners, that 
all her jealou§ and fyftematic arrangements 
have arifen. Th|efe are fo fingular*in their 
nature "and confequences as to merit a parti- 
cular explanation. In order to lecure the 
monopoly at which Ihe aimed, Spain did not 
veil the trade with her colonies in an exclufive 
company, a plan which has been adopted by 
nations more commercial, and at a period when 
mercantile policy was an object of greater at- 
tention, and ought to have been better under- 
flood. The Dutch gave up the whole trade 
with their colonies, both in the Eafl and Weft 
Indies, to exclufive companies. The Englifli, 
the French, the Danes, have imitated their 
example with refpedl to the Eaft Indian com- 
merce ; and the two former liave laid a fimilar 
reftraint upon fome benches of their trade 
with the NewWorld. The \}'it of man cannot, 
perhaps, devife a method for checking the 
progrefs of induftry aryl population in a new 
colony .more effectual than this. The intereft 
of the colony, and of the exclufive company, 

mull 
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JO OK muft in every point be diametrically oppofite; 
i y 11 ' j and as the latter poffe^es fuch advantages in 
this unequal contell, that it can preicribe at 
pleafure the terms of intercourfe, the former 
mult not only buy dear and fell cheap, but 
muft fuffer the mortification of having the in- 
creafe of its furplus (lock difcouraged by thofe 
very perfons to whom alone it can difpofe of 
its productions \ 

tku con- Spain, it is probable, was preferred from 
port in falling into this error of policy, by the high 

ideas which lhe early formed concerning the 
riches of the New World. Gold and filver 
were commodities of too high value to veft a 
monopoly of them in private hands. The 
crown wifhed to retain the direction of a com- 
merce fo inviting; and, in order to fecure that, 
ordained the cargo of every fliip fitted out for 
America, to be infpedled by the officers of 
the CaJ'a de Contratacion in Seville, before it 
Qould receive a licence to make the voyage ; 
and that on its return, a report of the com- 
modities which 'it .brought fliould be made 
to the fame board, ‘ before it could be per- 
mitted to land $hem. In confequence of 
this regulation, all the trade of Spain with 
the New World centred originally in the 

1 Smith’* Inquiry, ii. 171. 
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port of Seville, and was gradually brought into 
a forpi, in which it has been conducted, with 
little variation, from the middle of the fix. 
teenth century almoft to our own times. For 
the greater fecurity of the valuable cargoes 
fent to America, as well as for the more eafy 
prevention of fraud, the commerce of Spain 
wjjth'its colonies is carried on by fleets which 
fail under ftron g convoys. Thefe fleets, con- 
fiding of two ipiadrons, one diftinguifhed by 
the name of the Galeons , the other by that of 
the Flota, are equipped annually. Formerly 
they took their departure from Seville ; but as 
the port of Cadiz has been found more com- 
modious, they have failed from it fince the 
year 1720. 

The Galeons deftined to fupply Tierra Carried on 
Firme, and the kingdoms of Peru and Chili, irons,' Ga " 
with almoft every article of luxury, or necef- . 
fary confumption, that an opulent people can 
demand, touch firft at Carthagena, and then 
at Porto-bello. To the former, the merchants 
of Santa Martha, Cai&ccas, the New King- 
dom of Granada, ancf fev^ral other provinces, 
refort. The latter is the' great mart for the 
rich commerce of Peru and Chili. At the 
fealon when the Galeons are expected, the 
produbt of all the mines in thefe two king- 
doms, together with their other valuable com- 

fol. ir. g modifies. 
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book modities, is tranfported by fea to Panama* 

, v ™‘ . From thence, as foon as the appearance pf the 
fleet from Europe is announced, they are con- 
veyed acrofs the ifthmus, partly on mules, and 
partly down the river Chagre to Porto-bello. 
This paltry village, the climate of which, from 
the pernicious union of exeefiive heat, con- 
tinual moifture, and the putrid exhalations 
arifing from a rank foil, is more fatal to life 
than any perhaps in the knowii world, [is im- 
mediately filled with people. From being the 
refidence of a few negroes and mulattoes, and 
of a miferable garrifon relieved every three 
months, Porto-bello aflumes fuddenly a very 
different afpefit, and its ftreets are crowded 
with opulent merchants from every corner of 
Peru, and the adjacent provinces. A fair is 
opened, the wealth of America is exchanged 
for the manufa (Stores of Europe ; and, during 
its prefcribed term of forty days, the richeft 
traffic on the face of the earth is begun and 
finiflied, with that fimplicity of tranfa6lion and 
that unbounded confidence, which accompany 
*nd riot*, extenfive commerce*.* The Flota holds its 
courfe to Vera Crnf. l s he treafures and com- 
modities of New Spain, and the depending 
provinces, which were depofited at Puebla de 
los Angeles, in expeitafion of its arrival, are 
carried thither ; and the commercial opera- 

« See NOTE XXV. 
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tions of Vera Cruz, conducted in the fame BOOK 
manner with thofe df Porto-bello, are inferior , V1K * , 
to them only in importance and value. Both 
fleets, as foon as they have completed their 
cargoes from America, rendezvous at the 
Havanna, and return in company to Europe. 

The trade of Spain with her colonies, while Bad effea * 

- r of this ar- 

thus fettered and reitridted, came tieceflarily «n £ ement. 
to be condudt^d with the fame fpirit, and 
upon the fame principles, as that of an exclu- 
five company. Being confined to a Angle 
port, it was of courfe thrown into a few hands, 
and almoft the whole of it was gradually en- , 
groffed by a fmall number of wealthy houfes, 
formerly in Seville, and now in Cadiz. Thefe 
by combinations, which they can eafily form, 
may altogether prevent that competition which 
preferves commodities at their natural price j 
and by adting in concert, to which they are 
prompted by their mutual intereft, they may 
raife or lower the value of them at pleafure. 

In confequence of this, the price of European 
goods in America is glways high, and often 
exorbitant. A hundred, two hundred, and 
even three hundred per cent, are profits not 
uncommon in the commerce of Spain with 
her colonies *. From the fame engrofling 

a B. Ulloa RetablifT. part ii. p. 191. 
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BOOK fpirit it frequently happens, that traders of the 

i » fecond order, whofe warehoufes do n6t con- 
tain a complete aflortment of commodities for 
the American market, cannot purchafe from 
the more opulent merchants fucli goods as 
they want, at a lower price than that for 
which they are fold in the colonies. With the 
fame vigilant jealoufy that an exclufive com- 
pany guards againll the intrufion'of the free 
trader, thofe ovei'grown inoriopolifls endea- 
vour to check the progrefs of every one whofe 
encroachments they dread b . This rellraint 
of the American commerce to one port, not 
. on b r affedts its dome (lie date, but limits its 
foreign operations. A monopolift may acquire 
more, and certainly will hazard lefs, by a con- 
fined trade which yields exorbitant profit, 
than by an extenfive commerce in which he 
receives only a moderate return of gain. It 
is often his intereft not to enlarge, but to cir- 
cumfcribe the fphere of his a6tivity ; and, in- 
stead of calling forth more vigorous exertions 
of commercial indufiry, it may be the object 
of his attention to ( ch<?ak and fet bounds to 
them. By fome fuch maxim, the mercantile 
policy of Spain feems to have regulated its. 
intercourse with America. Inftead offurnifh- 


b Smith’s Inquiry, ii, 171. Campomanes, Educ. Popul. 
i. 438. 
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ing the colonies with European goods in fuch BOOK 
quantify as might render both the price and . vin ‘ . 
the profit moderate, the merchants of Seville 
and Cadiz feem to have fupplied them with a 
fparing hand, that the eagemefs of competi- 
tion amongft cuftomers, obliged to purchafe 
in p. fcanty market, might enable the Spanifh 
fa6torS to difpofe of their cargoes with exor- 
bitant gain. > About the middle of the lalt 
century, when tfie exclusive trade to America 
from Seville was in its molt flourilhing ftate, 
the burthen of the two united fquadrons of 
the Galeons and Flota did not exceed twenty- 
fdven thoufand five hundred tons'. Thefupply 
which fuch a fleet could carry muft have been 
very inadequate to the demands of thofe po- 
pulous and extenfive colonies, which depended 
upon it for all the luxuries, and many of the 
neceflaries of life, 

Spain early became fenfible of her declen* Remedies 
ficu from her former profperity ; and many prt ’ pol<id ' 
refpe&able and virtuous (jitizens employed 
their thoughts in devilii,*g methods for reviv- 
ing the decaying indullry 'and commerce of 
their country. From the.violence of the re- 
medies propofed, we may judge how defperate 
and fatal the malady appeared. Some, con- 

c Campomanes, Educ. Popul. i. 435. ii. 110. 

o 3 founding 
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BOOK founding a violation of police with criminality 
. V * n ' . againft the ilate, contended that, in qrder to 
check illicit commerce, everyperfon convi6ted 
of carrying it on fliould be punilhed with death, 
and confifcation of all his effedts d . Others, 
forgetting the diftindlion between civil of- 
fences and acts of impiety, infilled, that con- 
traband trade Ihould be ranked among the 
crimes referved for the cognizance of the In- 
quifition ; that fuch as were guilty of it might 
be tried and punilhed, according to the fecret 
and fummary form in which that dreadful 
tribunal exercifes its jurifdi6tion e . Others, un- 
inftrudted by obferving the pernicious effefits 
of monopolies in every country where they 
have been eltablilhed, have propofed to veil 
the trade witli America in exclufive companies, 
which interelt would render the molt vigilant 
guardians of the Spanilli commerce againft the 
incroachment of the interlopers 

Besides thefe wild projects, many fchemes 
better digefted ami more beneficial, were fug- 
gefted. But under the feeble monarchs, with 
whom the reign of the* Auftrian line in Spain 
clofed, incapacity and indecifion are conlpi- 
cuous in every department of government. In- 

c 

* M. de Santa Cruz Commercia Suelto, p. 142. 

c Moncada Reftauracion politica de Efpagna, p.41, 

* Zavalla y Augnon Reprefentacion, &c. p. 190* 
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ftead of taking for their model the active book 
administration of Charles V., they affected to , VI1I ~ , 
imitate the cautious procraftinating wifdom of 
Philip II., and deftitute of his talents, they de- 
liberated perpetually, but determined nothing. 

No remedy was applied to the evils under 
which the national commerce, domeftic as well 
as fqfefgn, languilhed. Thefe evils continued 
to increafe ; Und Spain, vCdth dominions more 
extenfive and more opulent than any Euro- 
pean Hate, poffeffed neither vigour, nor mo- 
ney 8 , nor induftry. At length, the violence 
of a great national convulfion roufed the num- 
bering genius of Spain. The efforts of the two 
contending parties in the civil war, kindled 
by the difpute concerning the fuccefiion of the 
crown at the beginning of this century, called 
forth, in fome degree, the ancient fpirit and 
vigour of the nation. While men were thus 
forming, capable of adopting fentiments more 
liberal than thofe which had influenced the 
councils of the monarchy during the courfe of 
a century, Spain derived fr»m an unexpected 
fource the means of > availing itfelf of thenc 
talents. ' The various powers who favoured 
the pretentions either off the Auftrian or 
Bourbon candidate for the Spaniffx throne, 
fent formidable fleets £fnd armies to their fup* 


* See NOTE XXVI. 
C 4 
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BOOK port ; France, England, and Holland remitted 
v y™’ . immenfe fums to Spain. • Thefe were |pent in 
the provinces which became the theatre of 
wax - . Part of the American treafure, of which 
foreigners had drained the kingdom, flowed 
back thither. From this sera, one of the moll 
intelligent Spanilh authors dates the revival 
of the monarchy ; and, however humiliating 
the truth.may be, he acknowledges, that it is 
to her enemies his country isdndebted for the 
acquifition of a fund of circulating fpecie, in 
l'ome meafure adequate to the exigencies of 
the public*. 

step to- As foon as the Bourbons obtained quiet 
jtrovement •pofleflion of the throne, they dilcerned this 
Buurbon change in the fpirit of the people, and in the 
mouaidu, 0 f f.j ie na ti onj a nd took advantage of it ; 

for although that family has not given mo- 
narchs to Spain remarkable for fuperiority of 
genius, they have all been beneficent princes, 
attentive to the happinefs of their fubjefts, and 
felicitous to praiwte it. It was, accordingly, 
the firlt object of PHilip V. to fupprefs an in- 
novation which had crept in during the courfe 
of the war, and had overturned the whole 
fyftem of the Spanilh commerce with America. 
The Englilh and Dutch} by their fuperiority in 


* Campomancs, i. 420. 
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naval power, having acquired fuch command BOOK 
of the fe£, as to cut off all intercourfe between . * 

Spain and her colonies, Spain, in order to 
furnifli her l'ubjeCts in America thofe necef- ^ p^ d ' 5 
faries of life, without which they could not 
exift, and as the only means of receiving from 
thence any part of their treafure, departed fo 
far fijoril the ufual rigour of its maxims as to 
open the trade, with Peru to her qllies the 
French. The merchants of St. Malo, to whom 
Louis XIVvgranted the privilege of this lu- 
crative commerce, engaged in it with vigour, 
and carried it on upon principles very different 
from thofe of the Spaniards. They fupplied 
Peru with European commodities at a mode- 
rate price, and not in Hinted quantity. The 
goods which they imported were conveyed to 
every province of Spanilh America, in fuch 
abundance as had never been known in any 
former period. If this intercourfe had been 
continued, the exportation of European com- 
modities from Spain muff have ceafed, and 
the dependance of the colonies on the mother 
country have been at *an end. The molt 17 n- 
peremptory injunctions were therefore iflued, 
prohibiting the admiffion of foreign veflels into 
a n y port of Peru or Chili ’, and a Spanilh 
fquadron was employed to clear the South 

1 Frezier Voy, ij 6 . B. Ulloa Retab. ii. 104, &c, 

Alcedo 7 Herrera. Avifo, &c. 236. 
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jioOKSea of intruders, whole aid was no longer 
neceflary. - v 

by checking But though on the cefTation of the war, 

contraband 0 7 

trade, which was terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, 
Spain obtained relief from one encroachment 
on her commercial lyftem, fhe was expofed to 
another, which Ihe deemed hardly lefs perni- 
cious. As an inducement that‘taight prevail 
with Queen Ann to conclude a peace, .which 
France and Spain defil ed with equal ardour, 
Philip V. not only conveyed to Great Britain 
the AJJiento, or contra6l for fupplying the 

liih Aniento Spanilh colonies with negroes, which had for- 

company. - ■ 0 

merly been enjoyed by France, but granted it 
the more extraordinary privilege of fending 
annually to the fair of Porto-bello a lliip of five 
hundred tons, laden with’ European commo- 
dities. In confequence of this, Britilh fac- 
tories were ellablifhed at Carthagena, Pa- 
nama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other 
Spanifh fettlements. The veil with which 
Spain had hitherto covered the ftate and tranf- 

a&ions of her colonies was removed. The 
, ' 1 

agents of a rival nation, refiding in the towns 
of moll extenfive ‘trade, and of chief refort; 
had the bell opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the interior conditiop of the 
American provinces, of obferving their Hated 
and occafional wants, and of knowing what 
2 com mo- 
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commodities might be imported into them book 
with the greateft advantage. In confequence . , 

of information fo authentic and expeditious, 
the merchants of Jamaica and other Engliih 
colonies who traded to the Spanilh main, were 
enabled to alfort and proportion their cargoes 
fo ex^filly to the demands of the market, that 
the contraband commerce was carried on with 
a facility and *to„ an extent unknown^ in 'any 
formerjaeriod. This, however, was not the 
molt fatal confequence of the Afiiento to the 
trade of Spain. The agents of the Britilh 
South Sea Company, under cover of the im- 
portation which they were authorifed to make 
by the fliip fent annually to Porto-bello, 
poured in their commodities on the Spanilh 
continent, without limitation or reftraint. In- 
ltead of a fhip of five hundred tons, as ftipu- 
lated in the treaty, they ufually employed one 
which exceeded nine hundred tons in burthen. 

She was accompanied by two or three fmaller 
veffels, which, mooring in fome neighbouring 
creek, fupplied her clandeljinely with frelh 
bales of goods, to replace fuch as were fold. 

The infpectors of the fair, find officers of the 
revenue, gained by exorbitant prefects, con- 
nived at the fraud k . Thus, partly by the 
operations of the company, and partly by the 


k See NOTE XXVII. 
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® K activity of private interlopers, almofl the 
i— . yL -j whole trade ofSpanifh America wasengroffed 
. by foreigners. The immenfe commerce of the 
I737 ‘ Galeons, formerly the pride of Spain, and the 
envy of other nations, funk to nothing, and 
the fquadron itfelf reduced from fifteen thou- 
fand to two thoufand tons', ferved hardly any 
purpofe but to fetch home the royal revenue 
arifing from the fifth on fiver. 


Coital em- While Spain obferved thofe encroachments, 
ulis'purjiofe anc ^ fenfibly their pernicious effects, it 

was impoffible not to make fome effort to 
refrain them. Her firfl expedient was to 
llation flips of force, under the appellation 
of Guarda Cojlas , upon the coafts of thofe 
provinces to which interlopers moil frequently 
retorted. As private interefl concurred with 
the duty which they owed to the public, in 
rendering the officers who commanded thofe 
veffels vigilant and a6tive, fome check was 
given to the progrefs of the contraband 
trade, though ii\ dominions fo extenfive, and 
fo acceffible by fea, hardly any number of 
cruifers was fufficlent to guard againft its in- 
roads in every quarter. This interruption of 
an intercourfe, which had been carried on with 
fo much facility, that, the merchants in the 

• Alcedo y Herrera, p. 3J9. Campomanes, i. 436. 

Britifh 
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Britilh colonies were accuftoraed to confider it B o o K 
almoft as * an allowed branch of commerce, >. 
excited murmurs and complaints. Thefe au- 
thorifed, in fome meafure, and rendered more 
interelling, by feveral unjuftifiable a6ts of vid* 
lence committed by the captains of theSpanilh 
Guarda Coltas, precipitated Great Britain into 
a war with Spain ; in confequence of which the 
latter obtained a final releafefrom the Affiento, 
and wa* left at liberty to regulate the com- 
merce of her colonies, without being reftrained 
by any engagement with a foreign power. 

A 

As the formidable encroachments of the 
Englifli on their American trade, had difco- illtroduce<l - 
vered to the Spaniards the vaft confumption of 
European goods in their colonies, and taught 
them the advantage of accommodating their 
importations to the occalional demand of the 
various provinces, they perceived the necefiity 
of deviling fome method of fupplying their co- 
lonies, different from their ancient one of 
fending thither periodical fleet's. That mode 
of communication had bg<jn fqund not only to 
be uncertain, as the departure of the Galeons 
and Flota was fometimes retarded by various 
ccidents, and often prevented by the wars 
Anch raged in Europe ;*but long experience 
lad lhewn it to be ill adapted to afford Ame- 
ic# a regular and timely fupply of what it 

wrmtpfl 


'l 
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BOOK Wanted. The fcarcity of European goods ia 

* v ^ r> the Spanifh fettlements frequently became ex- 
ceffive ; their price rofe to an enormous 
height ; the vigilant eye of mercantile atten- 
tion did not fail to obferve this favourable op- 
portunity ; an ample fupply was poured in by 
interlopers from the Englilh, the > Ftench, 
and Dutch iflands ; and when the Galeons at 
length' arrived, they found the markets fo 
glutted by this illicit commerce, that there 
was no demand for the commodities with 
which they were loaded. In order to remedy 
this, Spain has permitted a confiderable part 
of her commerce with America to be carried 
on by regijier Jlups. Thefe are fitted out, dur- 
ing the intervals between the Hated feafons 
when the Galeons and Flota fiiiJ, by mer- 
chants in Seville or Cadiz, upon obtaining a 
licence from the council of the Indies, for 
which they pay a very high premium, and are 
dellined for thofe ports in America where any 
extraordinary demand is forefeen or expected. 
By this expedient, fuch a regular fupply of 
the commoditie^for which there is the greateft 
demand, is conveyed to the American market, 
that the interloper is no longer allured by the 
fame profpefit of exceffive gain, or the people 
in the colonies urged by the fame necelfity to 
engage in the hazardous adventures of contra- 
band trade. 
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In proportion as experience manifefled the b o o K 
.dvantages of carrying on trade in this mode, , V1II ~ 
he number of regifter fhips increafed: and at TheGakom 
ength, in the year 1748, the Galeons, after 
laving been employed upwards of two centu- 
ies, were finally laid afide. From that period 
here has been no intercourfe with Chili and 
Peru buthy Angle fhips, difpatched from time 
to time as occafiqp requires, and when the 
merchants expert a profitable market will open, 

Thefe fliips fail round Cape Horn, and convey 
dire6tly to the ports in the South Sea the pro- 
ductions and manufadtures of Europe, for 
which the people fettled in thofe countries 
were formerly obliged to repair to Porto-bello 
or Panama. Thefe towns, as has been for- 
merly obferved, muft gradually decline, when 
deprived of that commerce to which they 
owed their profperity. This difad vantage, how- 
ever, is more than compenfated by the bene- 
ficial effects of this new arrangement, as the 
whole continent of South America receives 
new fupplies of European copnmodities with 
fo much regularity, and in«fuch abundance, as 
muft not only contribute grSatly to the hap- 
pinefs, but increafe the population of all the 
colonies fettled there. But as all the regifter 
fhips deflined for the South Seas muft ftill 
Hake their departure from Cadiz, and are 
I obliged 
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BOOK obliged to return thither* 1 , this branch of the 

. V ^ u ‘ . American commerce, <sven in its new and im- 
proved form, continues fubjeCt to the re- 
ftraints of a fpecies of monopoly, and feels 
thofe pernicious efte&s of it, which I have 
already defcribed. 

Schemes for Nonhas the attention of Spain beeri confined 

reviving » # A " 

commerce, to regelating the trade with its more flourilh- 
ing colonies, it has extended likewife to the 
Teviving commerce in thofe fettlements where 
it was neglected, or had decayed. Among 
the new taftes which the people of Europe 
have acquired, in confequence of importing 
the productions of thofe countries which 
they conquered in America, that for choco- 
late is one of the molt univerfal. The ufe of 
this liquor made with apafte, formed of the 
nut or almond of the cacao-tree, compounded 
with various ingredients, the Spaniards firft 
learned from the Mexicans ; and it has ap- 
peared to them, and to the other European na- 
tions, fo palatable, fo nourilhing, and fo whole- 
fome, that it has become a commercial article 
of confiderable ‘importance. The cacao-tree 
grows fpontaneeufly in feveral parts of the 
torrid zone ; but the nuts of the bell quality. 


J ” Campomanes, i. 434. 440. 
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next to thofe of Guatimala, on the South Sea, BOOK 
are produced in the rich plains of Caraccas, ■ i 
a province of Tierra Firme. In confequence 
of this acknowledged fuperiority in the qua- 
lity of cacao in that province, and its commu- 
nication with the Atlantic, which facilitates 
the, conveyance to Europe, the culture of the 
cacao there is more extenfive than in any dif- 
tri6l of Ameyiqa. But the Dutch, by the vi- 
cinity of their fettlements in the fmall iflands 
of Curazoa and Buen-Ayre, to the coaft of 
Caraccas, gradually engroffed the greateft part 

of the cacao trade. The traffic with the mother 

* 

country for this valuable commodity ceafed al- 
moft entirely; and luch was the fupine negli- 
gence of the Spaniards, or the defefils of their 
commercial arrangements, that they were 
obliged to receive from the hands of foreigners 
this production, of their own colonies, at an 
exorbitant price. In order to remedy an evil |>y efnbiah- 

r J ing the 

no lefs difgraceful than pernicious to his fub- Company of 

, Caraccas* 

jeCts, Philip V., in the year 1728, granted to 
a body of merchants an exclpfive right to the 
commerce with Caraccas and Cumana, on 
condition of their employing, at their own 
expence, a fufficient number of armed veffels 
to clear the coaft of interlopers. This fociety, 
diftinguifhed fometimes by the name of the 
company of Guipufcoa, from the province of 
Spain in which it is eftablifhed, and fometimes 

VOL. IV. H by 
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by that of the Company of Caraccas, from the 
diftriCt of America to which it trades, has 
carried on its operations with fuch vigour and 
fuccefs, that Spain has recovered an important 
branch of commerce, which the had fuffered 
to be wrefted from her, and is plentifully fup- 
plied with an article of extenfive confumption 
at a moderate price. Not only the 'parent 
Hate, but the colony of Caracc.as, has derived 
great advantages from this inftitution; for al- 
though, at the firll alpeCt, it may appear to be 
one of thofe monopolies, whofe tendency is to 
check the fpirit of indultry, inftead of calling 
it forth to new exertions, it has been pre- 
vented from operating in this manner by fe- 
veral falutary regulations, framed upon fore- 
fight of fuch bad effeCts, and of purpofe to 
obviate -them. The planters in the Caraccas 
are not left to depend entirely on the company, 
either for the importation of European commo- 
dities, or the lale of their own productions. 
The inhabitants of the Canary iflands have the 
privilege of fending thither annually a regifter 
{hip of confiderable* burden ; and from Vera 
Cruz in New Spain, a free trade is permitted 
in every port comprehended in the charter of 
the company. In confequence of this, there 
is fuch a competition, «that both with refpeCt 
to what the colonies purchafe, and what they 
fell, the price feems to be fixed at its natural 
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and equitable rate. The company has not the book 
power of railing the’former, or of degrading . , 

the latter at pleafure; and accordingly, lince 
it was eftablilhed, the increafe of culture, of 
population, and of live flock, in the province 
of Caraccas, has been very conflderable”. 

* 

But *as it is llowly that nations relinquilh Enlarge- 
any lyftertl which time has rendered wenerable, romm°rciaj 
and ^s it is Hill more llowly that commerce 
can be diverted from the channel in which it 
has long been accultomed to flow, Philip V., 
in his new regulations concerning the Ame- 
rican trade, paid fuch deference to the an- 
cient maxim of Spain, concerning the limit- 
ation of all importation from the New World 
to one harbour, as to oblige both the regiller 
Ihips which returned from Peru, and thofe of 
the Guipufcoan Company from Caraccas, to 
deliver their cargoes in the port of Cadiz. 

Since his reign, fentiments more liberal and 
enlarged begin to fpread in Spain. The fpirit 
of philofophical inquiry, whifch it is the glory 
of the jarefent age to h^ve turned from frivo- 
lous or abllrufe fpeculations, to the bufinefs 
and affairs of men, has extended its influence 
beyond the Pyrenees. In the refearches of 
ingenious authors, corfcerning the police or 


* See NOTE XXVIir. 
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book commerce of nations, the errors and defe6U 

. VIII ‘ , of the Spanilh fyflem with refpe£t to both met 
every eye, and have not only been expofed 
with feverity, but are held up as a warning 
to other Hates. The Spaniards, Hung with 
the reproaches of thefe authors, or convinced 
by their arguments, and admonifhed by feveral 
enlightened writers of their own country, 
feem at length to have difcoveced the deHruc- 
tive tendency of thofe narrow maxims, which, 
by cramping commerce in all its operations, 
have fo long retarded its progrefs. It is to 
the monarch now on the throne, that Spain is 
indebted for the firft public regulation formed 
in conlequence of fuch enlarged ideas. 

E(uui(h. While Spain adhered with rigour to her 

ment of re** 1 a # ° 

guiar packet ancient maxims concerning her commerce 
with America, Hie was fo much afraid of 
opening any channel, by which an illicit trade 
might find admiffion into the colonies, that 
Hie almoH fliut herfelf out from any inter- 
courfe with them, but that which was carried 
on by her annual fleets. There was no eHa- 
blilhment for a ' regular communication of 
either public or private intelligence, between 
the mother-country and its American fettle- 
ments. From the want of this neceffary in* 
Hitution, the operations of the Hate, as well 
as the bufinefs of individuals, were retarded or 
4 conducted 
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conducted unikilfully, and Spain often received book 
from foreigners her firft information with re- . 
fpe6l to very interefting events in her own co- 
lonies. But though this defeft in police was 
fenlibly felt, and the remedy for it was ob- 
vious, that jealous fpirit with which the Spa- 
niih* monarchs guarded the exclufive trade, 
reftrained them from applying it. At length 
Charles III. ‘furmounted thofe coniylerations 
whiqt had deterred his predeceffors, and in 
the year 1764 appointed packet-boats to be 
diipatched on the firft day of each month, 
ffcom Corugnai to the Havanna or Porto- Rico. 

From thence letters are conveyed in fmaller 
veflels to Vera Cruz and Porto-bello, and 
tranfmitted by poll through the kingdoms of 
Tierra Firm6, Granada, Peru, and New Spain. 

With no lefs regularity packet-boats fail once 
in two months to Rio de la Plata, for the ac- 
commodation of the provinces to the eaft of 
the Andes. Thus provifion is made for a 
fpeedy and certain circulation of intelligence 
throughout the vail dominions of Spain, from 
which equal advantages rtiuft redound to the 
political and mercantile intereft of the king- 
dom 0 . With this new arrangement a fcheme 
of extending commerce has been more imme- 
diately connected. Eaeh of the packet-boats, 

0 Poptz Viage de Efpagna, vi. Prol. p. 15. 

h 3 which 
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which are veffels of fome confiderable burden, 
is allowed to take in half » loading of fuch com- 
modities as are the product of Spain, and moil 
in demand in the ports whither they are bound. 
In return for thefe they may bring home to 
Corugna an equal quantity of American pro- 
ductions”. This may be conlidered as, the 
firft relaxation of thofe rigid laws, which con- 
fined the trade with the New Woild to a tingle 
port, and the firft attempt to admit the reft of 
the kingdom to fome lhare in it. 

Free trade It was foon followed by one more decifive. 
to feveral In the year 1765, Charles III. laid open the 
province.. tra( j e to t jie windward iflands, Cuba, Hifpa- 

niola, Porto-Rico, Margarita, and Trinidad, 
to his fubjeCts in every province of Spain. 
He permitted them to fail from certain ports 
in each province, which are fpecified in the 
ediCt, at any feafon, and with whatever cargo 
they deemed moft proper, without any other 
warrant than a fimple clearance from the cuf- 
tom-houfe of the place whence they took their 
departure. He releafed them from the nu- 
merous and oppreffive duties impofed on 
goods exported to America, and in place 
of the whole fubftituted a moderate tax of fix 
in the hundred on the'commodities fent from 
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* Append, ii. a la Educ. Pop. p.31. 
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Spain. He allowed them to return either toBOOC 
the fame port, or to any other where they f 

might hope for a more advantageous market, 
and there to enter the homeward cargo, on 
payment of the ufual duties. This ample pri- 
vilege, which at once broke through all the 
fences which the jealous policy of Spain had 
beendabouring, for two centuries and a half, 
to throw round its commercial intescourfe with 
the New World, was foon after extended to 
Louifiana, and to the provinces of Yucatan 
and Campeachy q . 

The propriety of this innovation, which Beneficial 
may be confidered as the molt liberal effort of 
Spanifh legiflation, has appeared from its ef- 
fects. Prior to the edi6t in favour of the free 
trade, Spain derived hardly any benefit from 
its neglected colonies in Hifpaniola, Porto- 
Rico, Margarita, and Trinidad. Its com- 
merce with Cuba was inconfiderable, and 
that of Yucatan and Campeachy was engrolfed 
almoll entirely by interlopers. But as foon 
as a general liberty of* trade was permitted, 
the intercdurfe with thofe provinces revived, 
and has gone on with a rapidity of progreliion, 
of which there are few examples in the hiftory 
of nations. In left tlean ten years, the trade 


* Append. ii. a la Educ. Fop. 37. 54. 91. 
H 4 
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book of Cuba has been more than tripled. Even 

. vin ~ , inthofe fettlements where, 'from the languifh- 
ing Hate of induftry, greater efforts werere- 
quifite to reflore its activity, their commerce 
has been doubled. It is computed, that fuch 
a number of {hips is already employed in 
the free trade, that the tonnage of them far 
exceeds that of the Galeons and Flota, 'at 
the molt ffourifhing asra of their commerce. 
The benefits of this arrangement are not con- 
fined to a few merchants, eflabliflied in a 
favourite port. They are diffufed through 
every province of the kingdom; and by 
opening a new market for their various pro- 
ductions and manufactures, mult encourage 
and add vivacity to the induftry of the farmer 
and artificer. Nor does the kingdom profit 
only by what it exports; it derives advantage 
likewife from what it receives in return, and 
has the profpeCt of being foon able to fupply 
itfelf with feveral commodities of extenfive 
confumption, for which itformerlydepended on 
foreigners. The coiifumption offugarin'Spain is 
perhaps as great, ^proportion tothenumber of 
its inhabitants, as that of any European king- 
dom. But though poffeffed of countries in the 
New World, whofe foil and climate are moft 
proper for rearing the fbgar-cane; though the 
domeftic culture of that valuable plant in the 
kingdom of Granada was once confiderable ; 

fuch 
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fuch has been the fatal tendency of ill-judged BOOK 
inftitutions in America, and fuch the preffure . VII *‘ . 
of improper taxes in Europe, that Spain has 
loft almoft entirely this branch of induftry, 
which has enriched other nations. This com- 
modity, which has now become an article of 
primary neceflity in Europe, the Spaniards 
were obliged to purchafe of foreigners, and had 
the mortification to fee their country drained 
annually of great fums on that account '. But 
if that fpirit, which the permiflion of free trade 
has put in motion, fhallperfevere in its efforts 
^ with the fame vigour, the cultivation of fugar 
in Cuba and Porto- Rico may increafe fo much, 
that in a few years, it is probable, that their 
growth of fugars may be equal to the demand 
of the kingdom. 

Spain has been induced, by her experience *«><> 

permitted 

of the beneficial confequences refulting from between the 
having relaxed fomewhat of the rigour of her 
ancient laws with refpe£t to the commerce of 
the mother-country with thd colonies, to per- 
mit a more liberal interfcourfe of one colony 
with another. By one of tlie jealous maxims 
of the old fyftem, all the provinces fituated on 
the South Seas were prohibited, under the moll 
• 

r Uztariz, c.94. 


fevere 
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book fevere penalties, from holding any communi. 

. V ™~ j cation with one another.* Though each of 
thefe yield peculiar productions, the recipro- 
cal exchange of which might have added to 
the happinefs of their refpeCtive inhabitants, 
or have facilitated their progrefe in induftry* 
fo felicitous was the Council of the Indies to 
prevent their receiving any fupply of their 
wants, butjby the periodical fleets fiom Europe, 
that in order to guard againfl. this, it cruelly 
debarred the Spaniards in Peru, in the fouth- 
ern provinces of New Spain, in Guatimala, 
and the New Kingdom of Granada, from fuch 
a correfpondence with their fellow fubjedts, as 
tended manifeftly to their mutual profperity. 
Of all the numerous reftri&ions devifed by 
Spain for fecuring the exclufive trade with her 
American fettlements, none perhaps was more 
illiberal, none feems to have been more fen- 
fibly felt, or to have produced more hurtful 
efle£ts. This grievance, coeval with the fet- 
tlements of Spain in the countries fituated on 
the Pacific Oceart, is at laft redreffed. In the 
year 1774, Charles III. publifhed an ediCfc, 
granting to the four great provinces which I 
have mentioned the privilege of a free trade 

with each other *. What may be the effects of 

1 

t 

• Real Cedula penes me. Pontz Viage de Efpagna, vi. 
Prologo. p. 2 . NOTE XXIX. 

1 1 opening . 
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>pening this communication between countries BOOS 
leftined by their fituation for reciprocal inter- . VIn ' , 
;ourfe, cannot yet be determined by experi- 
jnce. They can hardly fail of being beneficial 
tnd extenfive. The motives for granting this 
aermiflion are manifeftly no lefs laudable* than 
die principle on which it is founded is liberal ; 
md Jpoth difcover the progrefs of a fpirit in 
dpain, far elevated above the narrow preju- 
dices and maxims on which her fyftem for re- 
gulating the trade, and conducting the govern- 
ment of her colonies, was originally founded. 

s 

At the fame time that Spain has been intent New re gu - 
on introducing regulations, fuggefted by more «™?ngthe 
enlarged views of policy, into her fyftem of ofth^X. 
American commerce, (he has not been inat- m “* 
tentive to the interior government of her co- 
lonies. Here too there was much room for 
reformation and improvement ; and Don Jo- 
feph Galvez, who has now the direction of the 
department for Indian affairs in Spain, lias en- 
joyed the belt opportunities.* not only of ob- 
ferving the defeCts and corruption in the poli- 
tical frame of the colofues, llut of difeovering 
the fources of thofe evils. , After being em- 
ployed feven years in the New World on an 
extraordinary million, and with very extenfive 
powers, as infpeCtor-general of New Spain ; 

after 
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booR after vifiting in perfon the remote provinces 
v v ^ g ‘ . of Cinaloa, Sonora, and California, and making 
feveral important alterations in the Hate of 
the police and revenue ; he began his miniftry 
with a general reformation of the tribunals of 
Reform*, juftice in America. In confequence of the 
courts of progrefs of population and wealth in the colo- 
n j eS} thebufinefs of the Courts of Audience has 
increafed fo much, that the number of judges 
of which they were originally compofed. has 
been found inadequate to the growing labours 
and duties of the office, and the falaries fettled 
upon them have been deemed inferior to the 
dignity of the ftation. As a remedy for both, 
he obtained a royal edi6t, eflablilhing an 
additional number of judges in each Court of 
Audience, with higher titles, and more ample 
appointments '. 

f ame intelligent minifter Spain is in- 
vernment. debted for a new diftribution of government in- 
its American provinces. Even fince the efta- 
blilhmentofa thud viceroyalty in theNew king- 
dom of Granada, fo “great is the extent of the 
Spanilh dominions in the New World, that feve- 
ral places fubjeft to the jurifdi&ion of each 
viceroy were at fuch an enormous diftance from 

t 

* Gazeta de Madrid, 19th March 1776. 
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the capitals in which they refided, that neither BOOK 
their attention, nor their authority, could reach ■ . 

£0 far. Some provinces fubordinate to the vice- 
roy of New Spain lay above two thoufand miles 
from Mexico. There were countries fubjedl 
to the viceroy of Peru ftill farther from Lima. 

The .people in thofe remote diftrifits could 
hardly be faid to enjoy the benefit of civil 
government. ‘The opprefiion and infolence 
of its^ inferior minifters they often feel, and 
rather fubmit to thefe in filence, than involve 
themfelves in the expence and trouble of re- 
fitting to the diftant capitals, where alone 
they can find redrefs. As a remedy for this, 
a fourth viceroyalty has been eredted, to the 
jurifdidtion of which are fubjedted the pro- plit «- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos- Ayres, Pa- 
raguay, 'Tucuman, Potofi,St a Cruz de laSierra, 
Charcas, and the towns of Mendoza and St. 

Juan. By this well-judged arrangement, two 
advantages are gained. All the inconveniences 
occafioned by the remote fituation of thofe 
provinces, which had been loag felt, and long 
complained of, are, in a* great meafure, re- 
moved. The countries moll diftant from Lima 
are feparated from the viceroyalty of Peru, and 
united under a fuperior, whofe feat of go- 
vernment at Buenos-Ayres will be commo- 
dious and acceffible. The contraband trade 
.with the Portuguefe, which was become lb 

extenfive, 
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book extenfive, as muft have put a final Hop to the 
. exportation of commodities from Spain to her 

. fouthern colonies, may be checked more tho- 
roughly, and with greater facility, when the 
fupreme magiflrate, by his vicinity to the 
places in which it is carried on, can view its 
progrefs and effects with his own eyes. ‘Don 
Pedro Zevallos, who has been raifecl to this 
new dignity, with appointments’ equal tothofe 
*• of the other viceroys, is well acquainted both 
with the ftate and the interelt of the countries 
over which he is to prefide, having ferved in 
them long, and with diftin&ion. By this dif- 
memberment, fucceeding that which took 
place at the erection of the viceroyalty of the 
New kingdom of Granada, almoft two-third 
parts of the territories, originally fubjeCt to 
the viceroys of Peru, are now lopped off from 
their juritcliClion. 

New go- The limits of the viceroyalty of New Spain 
provinces of have Ltke\*rife been confiderably circutnfcribed, 

iSonora, &c. .. . f J 7 

and with no lels propriety and difcernment. 
Four of its moi| remote provinces, Sonora, 

, Cinaloa, California, and New Navarre, have 
been formed into a feparate government. 
The Chevalier de Croix, who is entrufted 
with this command, i£ not dignified with the 
title of viceroy, nor does he enjoy the ap- 
pointments belonging to that rank ; but his • 

jurifdi6tion 
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jurifdiftion is altogether independent on the book 
viceroyalty of New Spain. The erection of . VIII ‘ . 
this laft government feems to have been fug- 
gefted not only by the confideration of the 
remote fituation of thofe provinces from 
Mexico j but by attention to the late difco- 
veriea made there which I have mentioned u . 
Countries containing the richeft mines of gold 
that have hitherto been difcovered in the New 
Worli, and which probably, may arife into 
great importance, required the immediate in- 
fpefition of a governor, to whom they fhould 
be fpecially committed. As every confideration 
of* duty, of intereft, and of vanity, muft concur 
in prompting thofe new governors to encourage 
fuch exertions as tend to diffufe opulence 
and profperity through the provinces com- 
mitted to their charge, the beneficial effects 
of this arrangement may be confiderable. 

Many diftri6ts in America, long deprefied by 
the languor and feeblenefs natural to pro- 
vinces which compofe the extremities of an 
overgrown empire, may be 'animated with 
vigour and activity, when brought fo near 
the feat of power as to feel its invigorating 
influence. 

Such, fince the acceflion of the princes of Attempt* 
Houfe of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, domemc 

policy. 


u Book vii. 


has 
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book has been the progrefs of their regulations, and 
. VIU * _. the gradual expanfion of their views with 
refpedt to the commerce and government of 
their American colonies. Nor has their at- 
tention been fo entirely engrofled by what 
related to the more remote parts oftheir do- 
minions, as to render them negledtful of what 
was ftill more important, the reformatjon of 
domeltic errors and defects impolicy. Fully 
fenfible of the caufes to which the declenfion 
of Spain, from her former profperity, ought to 
be imputed ; they have made it a great object 
of their policy to revive a fpirit of indultry 
among their fubjedts, and to give fuch extent 
and perfection to their in an u fat'd u res, as may 
enable them to fupply the demands of America 
from their own flock,and to exclude foreigners 
from a branch of commerce which has been fo 
fatal to the kingdom. This they have endea- 
voured to accomplifo, by a variety of edicts 
iffued fince the peace of Utrecht. They have 
granted bounties for the encouragement of 
fome branches of indultry ; they have lowered 
the taxes on others^ they have either entirely 
prohibited, or have 1 * ioaded with additional 
duties, fuch foreign manufactures as come in 
competition with their own ; they have inftituted 
focieties for the improvement of trade and agri- 
culture; they haveplanted coloniesof hulband- 
men in fome uncultivated diltri&s of Spain, 

and 
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and divided among them the wafte fields; they b o o k? 
have had recourfe to every expedient devifed , VIIt - 
by commercial wifdom,or commercial jealoufy, 
for reviving their own induftry, and difcoun- 
tenancing that of other nations. Thefe, how- 
ever, it is not pay province to explain, or to. 
inquire into their propriety and effects. There 
is no, effort of legiflation more arduous, no 
experiment in policy more uncertain, ijian an 
attempt to revive the fpijit of induftry where 
it has declined, or to introduce it where it is 
unknown. Nations, already poffeffed of ex- 
tenfive commerce, enter into competition 
with fuch advantages, dex'ived from the large 
capitals and extenfive credit of their mer- 
chants, the dexterity of their manufacturers, 
the alertnefs acquired by habit in every 
department ofbufinefs, that the ftate which 
aims at rivalling or fupplanting them, muft ex- 
peCt to ftruggle with many difficulties, and be' 
content to advance flowly. If the quantity of 
productive induftry, now in Spain, be com- 
pared with that of the kingdom* under the laft 
liftlefs monarchs of the Auftrian line, its pro- 
grefs muft appear cpnfiderable,and isfufficient 
to alarm the jealoufy, and to call forth the molt 
vigorous efforts of the nations now in pqffef- 
fion of the lucrative trade which the Spa- 
|iards aim at wrefting from them. One cir- 
lmftance may render thofe exertions of Spain 


i 


an 
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book an objefit of more ferious attention to the 
■ other European powers. They are not to be 
afcribed wholly to the influence of the crown 
and its minifters. The fentiments and fpirit 
of the people feem to fecond the provident 
care of their monarchs, and to give it greater 
effedt. The nation has adopted more liberal 
ideas, not only with refpedt to commerce, but 
domeftic policy. In all the ’ later Spanilh 
writers, defedts in the arrangements of, their 
country concerning both are acknowledged, 
and remedies propofed, which ignorance ren- 
dered their anceftors incapable of difcerning, 
and pride would not have allowed them to 
confefs*. But after all that the Spaniards have 
done, much remains to do. Many pernicious 
inftitutions and abufes, deeply incorporated 
with the fyflem of internal policy and taxa- 
tion, which has been long eitabliihed in Spain, 
mult be abolifhed before induftry and manu- 
factures can recover an extenfive activity. 

Still, however, the commercial regulations 
*”& of Spain with refp^dt to her colonies, are too 

rigid and fyflematical to be carried into com- 
plete execution. The legiflature that loads 
trade with impofitions too heavy, or fetters it 
by reftridtions too fevere, defeats its own In- 

* See NOTE XXX. 

tention. 
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tention, and is only multiplying the induce- B 
ments to yiolate its jdatutes, and propofing an 
high premium to encourage illicit traffic. The 
Spaniards, both in Europe and America, being 
circumfcribed in their mutual intercotirfe by 
the jealouly of the crown, or oppreffed by its 
exadtions, have their invention continually on 
tha ftretch how to elude its edidts. The vigi- 
lance and ingenuity of private intereft difcover 
means of effecting this, which public wifdom 
cannot forefee,'nor public authority prevents 
This fpirit, counteracting that of the laws, 
pervades the commerce of Spain with Ame- 
rica in all its branches; and from the higheft 
departments in government, defcends to the 
loweft. The very officers appointed to check 
contraband trade, are often employed as in- 
ftruments in carrying it on ; and the boards 
inftituted to reftrain and punilh it, are the 
channels through which it flows. The King 
is fuppofed, by the moft intelligent Spanifli 
writers, to be defrauded, by various artifices, 
of more than one half of the revenue which he 
ought to receive from^Ameijca'; and as long 
as it is the intereft of fo many perfonsto fcreea 
thofe artifices from detedtidn, the knowledge 
of them will never reach the throne. 11 How 
“ many ordinances,” fdys Corita, " how many 


T Solorz. de Ind. Jure, ii, |ib. v. 

ta inftruc- 
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B o o K “ inftru6lions, how many letters from our fi> 

i _ Jtt ‘ . “ vereign, are fent in order to correal abufes, 
“ and how little are they obferved, and what 
“ fmall advantage is derived from them ! To 
“ me the old obfervation appears juft, that 
“ where there are many phyficians, and many 
“ medicines, there is a want of health; where 
“ there are many laws, and many judges, 
“ there i&want of juftice. We have viceroys, 
“ prefidents, governors, oydors, corrigidpps, 
“ alcaldes, and thoufands of alguazils abound 
“ every where ; but notwithftanding all thefe, 
“ public abufes continue to multiply 2 .” Time 
has increafed the evils which he lamented as 
early as the reign of Philip II. A fpirit of 
corruption has infected all the colonies of 
Spain in America. Men far removed from the 
feat of government; impatient to acquire 
wealth, that they may return Ipeedily from 
what they are apt to confider as a ftate of exile 
in a remote unhealthful country; allured by 
opportunities too tempting to be refilled, and 
feduced by the example of thofe around them; 
Jjnd their fentimentS jaf honour and of duty 
gradually relax. In private life they give 
themfelves up to a dilfolute luxury, while in 
their public conduct they become unmindful of 
what they owe to their fo vereign and to their 
country. 

* MS. penes me. 
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Before I clofe this account of the Spanifli book 
trade in America, there remains one detached, . Vm ' 
but important branch of it, to be mentioned. Tr;ule1 ’®- 
Soon after his acceffion to the throne, Phi- 

7 the 

II. formed a fcheme of planting a colony 
in the Philippine iflands which had been neg- 
leCted fince the time of their difcovery; and 
he*accomplifhed it by means of an armament 
fitted out from New Spain 1 . Manila, in the X & A - 
ifland of Luconia, was the ftation chofen for 
the capital of this new eftablifliment. From 
it an active commercial intercourfe began 
with the Chinefe, and a confiderable number 
of that induftrious people, allured by the 
profpeCt of gain, fettled in the Philippine 
iflands under the Spanifli protection. They 
fupplied the colony fo amply with all the va- 
luable productions and manufactures of the 
Eaft, as enabled it to open a trade with Ame- 
rica, by a courfe of navigation, the longeft 
from land to land on our globe. In the in- 
fancy of this trade, it was .carried on with 
Callao, on the coafl of Peru ; but experience 
having difcovered the» tmpi^priety of fixing 
upon that as the port of cojnmunication with 
Manila, the flaple of the commerce between 
the Eaft and Weft was removed from Callao to 
Acapulco, on the coaft of New Spain. 


1 Tprquem.i. lib.v. c. 14. 
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After 
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B vra K A fter various arrangements, it has been 
■ — brought into a regular form. One or two 
fhips depart annually from Acapulco, which 
are permitted to carry out filver to the amount 
of five hundred thoufand pefos b ; but they 
have hardly any thing elfe of value on board} 
in return for which, they bring bach fpices, 
drugs, china, and japan wares, calicoes, chintz, 
mufiins, filks, and every precious article with 
which the benignity of the climate, or the in- 
genuity of its people, has enabled the Eaft to 
fupply the reft of the world. For fome time 
the merchants of Peru were admitted to 
participate in this traffic, and might fend an- 
nually a Ihip to Acapulco, to wait the arrival 
of the veffels from Manila, and receive a pro- 
portional Ihare of the commodities which they 
imported. At length, the Peruvians were ex- 
cluded from this trade by moll rigorous edicts, 
and all the commodities from the Eaft referved 

t 

folely for the confumption of New Spain* 

% 

In confequence of this indulgence, the inha- 
bitants of that <?ounfiy enjoy advantages un- 
known in the otjier Spanilh colonies. The 
manufa<5tures of the Eaft are not only more 
fuited to a warm climate, and more lhowy than 
thofe of Europe, but can be fold at a lower 


b Recop. lib. ix. c.45. 1 . 6 , 
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price ; while, at the fame time, the profits upon ® 00 K 
them are fo confiderable, as to enrich all thofe v,.— y^i 
who are employed, either in bringing them 
from Manila, or vending them in New Spain. 

As the intereil both of the buyer and feller 
concurred in favouring this branch of com- 
merce, it has continued to extend in fpite of 
regulations concerted with the moft anxious 
jealoufy to circumfcribe it. Undercover of 
what the laws permit to be imported, great 
quantities of India goods are poured into the 
markets of New Spain'; and when the flota 
arrives at Vera Cruz from Europe, it often 
finds the wants, of the people already fup- 
plied by cheaper and more acceptable com* 
modities. 

There is not, in the commercial arrange* 
ments of Spain, any circumftance more inex- 
plicable than the permifiion of this trade be- 
tween New Spain and the Philippines, or* 
more repugnant to its fundamental maxim of 
holding the colonies in perpetual dependance 
on the mother country, by prohibiting any 
commercial intercourfe that might fugged to 
them the idea of receiving a fupply of their 
wants from any other quarter. This per- 
miffion mud appear fifill more extraordinary, 


* See NOTE XXXI. 
I 4 
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book from - con fide ring that Spain herfelf carries on 
. * . no direct trade with her fettlements in the 

Philippines, and grants a privilege to one of 
her American colonies, which llie denies to 
her fubjebts in Europe. It is probable, that 
the colonifts who originally took poffeffion of 
the Philippines, having been fent out ftom 
New Spain, begun this intercourfe with a 
country which they conlidered, in fome mea- 
fure, as their parent Hate, before the court* of 
Madrid was aware of its confequences, or 
could ellabiilh regulations in order to prevent 
it. Many remonitrances have been prefented 
againft this trade, as detrimental to Spain, by 
diverting into another channel a large portion 
of that treafure which ought to flow into the 
kingdom, as tending to give rile to a fpirit of 
independence in the colonies, and to encou- 
rage innumerable frauds, againft which it is 
impoflible to guard, in tranfa&ions lo far re- 
■ moved from the infpedlion of government. 
But as it requires no flight effort of political, 
wildom and vigour to abolifh any- practice 
which numbers gre itgerefted in fupporting, 
and to which time has added the fan&ion of 
its authority, the commerce between New 
Spain and Manila feemsto be as conliderable 
as ever, and may be Conlidered as one chief 
caufe of the elegance and fplendour confpi- 
cuous in this part of the Spanilh dominions. 




But 
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1 *BuT notwithftanding this general corruption B oo K 
in the colonies of Spain, and the diminution of , V1 * T ’ t 
the income belonging to the public, occafioned Public / e - 
by the illicit importations made by foreigners, Ame.ica. 
as well as by the various frauds of which the 
colonifts themfelves are guilty in their com. 
mercfe with the parent ftate, the Spanifli mo- 
natchS receive a very confiderable revenue 
from their American dominions. This arifes 
fronr taxes of various kinds, which may be 
divided into three capital branches. The firft 
contains what is paid to the King, as fovereign, 
o/ fuperior lord of the New World : to this 
clafs belongs the duty on the gold and Giver 
railed from the mines, and the tribute exacted 
from the Indians ; the former is termed by the 
Spaniards the right offigniory , the latter is the 
duty of vajjalage. The fecond branch compre- 
hends the numerous duties upon commerce, 
which accompany and opprefs it in every ftep 
of its progrefs, from the greateft tranfa&ions 
of the wholefale merchant, to the petty traffic 
of the vender by retail. The third includes 
what accrues to the Ring, #s head of the 
chifrch, and adminiftratorofecclefiaftical funds 
in the New World. In confequence of this 
he receives the firft fruits, annates, fpoils, and 
other fpiritual revenues, levied by the apoftolic 
chamber in Europe ; and is entitled likewife 
to the profit arifing from the lale of the bull 
- ? - of 
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B o O K of Cruzado. This bull, which is publilhed 

« - - . every two years, contains an abfolution from 
pall offences by the Pope, and, among other 
immunities, a permiffion to eat feveral kinds 
of prohibited food during Lent, and on meagre 
days. The monks employed in difperfing thole 
bulls extol their virtues with all the fervour of 
interefted eloquence; the people, ignorafit and 
credulous, lillen with implicit affent; and every 
perfon in the Spanilh colonies, of European, 
Creolian or mixed race, purchafes a bull, which 
is deemed effential to his falvation, at the rate 
let upon it by government d . 

in amount. What may be the amount of thofe various 
funds, it is almoft impoffible to determine with 
precifion. The extent of the Spanifh domi- 
nions ip America, the jealoufy of government, 
which renders them inacceffible to foreigners, 
the myllerious filence which the Spaniards are 
accultomed to obferve with relpedt to the in- 
terior Hate of their colonies, combine in cover- 
ing this fubject with a veil, which it is not eafy 
to remove. B^t aq account, apparently no 
Jefs accurate than it is curious, has lately been 
publilhed of the ‘royal revenue in New Spain, 
fron? which we may form fome idea with re- 
fpedfc to what is collected in the other pro- 


- 8e« NOTE XXXII. 
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vinces. According to that account, the crown book 
does not receive from all the departments of . v ™’ f 
taxation in New Spain above a million of our 
money, from which one half mull be deducted 
as the expence of the provincial eltablilhment'. 

Peru, it is probable, yields a futn not inferior 
to this ; §md if we fuppofe that all the other 
regions of America, including the iflands, fur- 
nilh a third lhare of equal value, we fltall not 
perhhps be far wide from the truth, if we con- 
clude, that the net public revenue of Spain, 
raifed in America, does not exceed a million 
and a half fterling. This falls far fhort of the 
immenle fums to which fuppofitions, founded 
upon conjecture, have raifed the Spanifh re- 
venue in America f . It is remarkable, how- 
ever, upon one account. Spain and Portu- 
gal are the only European powers, who derive 
a direfit revenue from their colonies. All 
the advantage that accrues to other nations, 
from their American dominions, arifes from 
the exclufive enjoyment of their trade ; but 
befide this, Spain has brought her colonies 
to contribute towards .incre^fing the power 
of the ftate ; and in return for protection, 
to bear a proportional (hare of the common 
burden. 


• See NOTE XXXIII, 


t See NOTE XXXIV, 
Accord- 
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BOOK Accordingly, the fura which I have coni- 
vin. 

v puted to be the amount of the Spanifh revenue 

from America, ariles wholly from the taxes 
collected there, and is far from being the 
whole of what accrues to the King from his 
dominions in the New World. The heavy 
duties impofed on the commodities , exported 
from Spain to America 8 , as >yell as what is 
paid by thofe which fhe fends home in return; 
the tax upon the negro-llaves, with vdiich 
Africa fupplies the New World, together with 
feveral fmaller branches of finance, bring 
large fums into the treafury, the precife ex- 
tent of which I cannot pretend to afcertain. 

Expence of But if the revenue which Spain draws from 

admmiftra- . . • 

um. America be great, the expence of admimf- 
tration in her colonies bears proportion to it. 
In every department, even of her domeftic 
police and finances, Spain has adopted a 
fyftem more complex, and more encumbered 
with a variety of tribunals, and a multitude 
of officers, than that of any European nation, 
in which the fovereign pofTefles fuch extenfive 
power. From the jealous lpirit with which Spain 
watches over her American fettleraents, andher 
endeavours to guard againll fraud in provinces 

c 

t See NOTE XXXV. 
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fo remote from infpe6tion ^boards and officers B 
have been multiplied there with (till more 
anxious attention. In a country where the 
expence of living is great, the falaries allotted 
to every perfon in public office mull be high, 
and mull load the revenue with an immenfe 
burden. The parade of government greatly 
augments.the weight of it. The viceroys of 
Mexico, Peru* and the New Kingdom of 
Granada, as reprefentatives of the King\s per- 
Ton, among people fond of oftentation, main* 
tain all the Hate and dignity of royalty. Their 
courts are formed upon the model of that at 
Madrid, with horfe and foot guards, a houfe- 
liold regularly eftablilhed, numerous attend- 
ants, and enligns of power, difplaying fuch 
pomp, as hardly retains the appearance of a 
delegated authority. All the expence incurred 
by fupporting the external and permanent 
order of government is defrayed by the crown. 
The viceroys have belides peculiar appoint- 
ments fuited to their exalted llation. The 
falaries fixed by law are indped extremely 
moderate y that of the viceroy of Peru is only 
thirty thoufand ducats j .atod that of the vice- 
roy of Mexico, twenty thoufand ducats'*. Of 
late they have been railed to forty thoufand.. 


" Recop. lib. iii.'tit.iii.' 0:72. 
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B m K These Hilaries, however, conftitute but a 
fmall part of the revenue enjoyed by the 
viceroys. The exercife of an abfolute autho- 
rity extending to every department of govern- 
ment, and the power of difpofing of many 
lucrative offices, afford them many opportu- 
nities of accumulating wealth. To t thefe, 
which maybe considered as legal and allowed 
emoluments, large fums are often added by 
exactions, which, in countries fo far removed 
from the feat of government,, it is not eafy to 
difcover, and impoilible to reftrain, By mo- 
nopolizing fome branches of commerce by a 
lucrative concern in others, by conniving at 
the frauds of merchants, a viceroy may raife 
fuch an annual revenue, as no fubjedfc of any 
European monarch enjoys 1 . From the Angle 
article of prefent3 made to him on the anniver- 
faiy of his Name-day (which is always obferved 
as an high feftival), I am informed that a 
viceroy has been known to receive fixty thou- 
sand pefos. According to a Spaniih faying, 
the legal revenues of a viceroy are known, his 
real profits depend upon his opportunities and 
h» con fcienctf, Senfible of this, the Kings 
of Spain, as I have formerly obferved, grant 
a commiffion to their viceroys only for a few 

1 See NOTE XXXVI. 
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years. This circumflance, however, renders book 
them often more rapacious, and adds to the . YI11, . 
ingenuity and ardour wherewith they labour 
to improve every moment of power which 
they know is haftening fad to a period; and 
fiiort as its duration is, it ufually affords fuf- 
ficient time for repairing a fhattered fortune, 
or for creating a new one. But even in fixa- 
tions fo trying to human frailty, there are in- 
ftances of virtue that remains unfeduced. In 
the year 1772, the Marquis de Croix finifhed 
the term of his viceroyalty in New Spain with 
unfufpefited integrity; and inftead of bring- 
ing home exorbitant wealth, returned with 
the admiration and applaufe of a grateful 
people, whom his government had rendered 
happy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. . 

THE original plan of my Father, the late 
Dr. Robertfon, with refpeft to the Hiftory of 
America, comprehended not only an account 
of tfie difcowy of that country, and of the 
conquefts and colonies of the Spaniards, but 
enlbraced alfo the hiftory of the Britifh and 
Portuguefe Eftablifhments in the New World, 
and of the Settlements made by the feveral 
nations of Europe in the Weft India Iflands. It 
was his intention not to have publiihed any part 
of the Work until the whole was completed. 
In the Preface to his Hiftory of America, he 
has ftated the reafons which induced him to 
depart from that refolution, and to publifh the 
Two Volumes which contain an account of 
the difcovery of the New World, and of the 
progrefs of the Spanilh arms and colonies in 
that quarter of the globe. He fays, “ he had 
made fome progrefs in the Hiftory of Britifh 
America;” and he annofinces? his intention to 
return to that part of his Wojk, as fooii as the 
ferment which at that time prevailed in the 
Britifh Colonies in America fliould fubfide, 
and regular government be re<-eftablifhed. 
Various caufes concurred in preventing' him 
from fulfilling his intention. 

. k 2 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

During the courfe of a tedious illnefs, which 
he early forefaw would have a fatal termin- 
ation, Dr. Robertfon at different times de- 
ftroyed many of his papers. .But after his 
death, I found that part of the Hiftory of 
Britifti America which he had wrote many 
years before, and which is now offered to' the 
Public. It is written with his qwn hand, as 
all his ^Vorks were;- it is as carefully cor- 
rected as any part of his Manufcripts which I 
have ever feen; and he had thought it worthy 
of being preferved, as it efcaped the flames to 
which fo many other papers had been com- 
mitted. I read it with the utmoft attention ; 
but, before I came to any refolution about 
the publication, I put the MS. into the hands 
of fome of thofe friends whom my Father ufed 
to confult on fuch occafions, as it would have 
been rafhnefs and prefumption in me to have 
trufted to my own partial decilion. It was 
perufed by fome other perfons alto, in whofe 
tafte and judgment I have the greateft con- 
fidence: by all of them I was encouraged to 
offer it to the Publfc, as a fragment curious 
and interefting in itfelf, and not inferior to 
any of my Father’s Works. 

When I determined to follow that advice, it 
was a circumftance of great weight with me, 
that as I never could think rnyfelf at liberty to- 

deftroy 
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deftroy thofe Papets, which my Father had 
thought worthy of being preferved, and as I 
could not know into whofe hands they might 
hereafter fall, I conlidered it as certain that 
they would be publilhed at fome future period, 
when they might meet with an Editor who, 
not, being actuated by the fame facred regard 
for jhe Teputation of the Author, which I feel, 
might make alterations and additions, and 
obtrude the whole on the Public as a genuine 
and authentic work. The MS. is now pub- 
lifhed, fuch as it was left by the Author ; nor 
have I prefumed to make any addition, alter- 
ation, or correction whatever. 

W M . ROBERTSON. 


Queen-Street, Edinburgh, 
jipril 1796 . 
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BOOK IX. 

HPHE dominions of Great Britain in Ame- book 
rica are next in extent to thofe of Spain. L I ^‘ i , 
Its acquifitions there are a recomperice due sp 1 * 0 * 

1 . A adventure 

to thofe enterprifing talents which prompted ? w “ ke ^ d 
the Englifh to enter early on the career of by Coium- 
difcovery, and to purfue it with perfevering veries; 
ardour. England was the fecond nation that 
ventured to vilit the New \J r orld. The ac- 
count of Columbus’s fuccefsful voyage filled 
all Europe with aftonififtnenf and admiration. 

But in England it did fomething more ; it 
excited a vehement defire of emulating the 
glory of Spain, and of aiming to obtain fome 
lhare in thofe advantages which were expected 
in this new field opened to national activity. 

k 4 The 
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checked by 
unfkiitiil. 
nets in na- 
vigation ; 
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K The attention of the Englilh court’ had been 
turned towards the difcovery of unknown 
countries, by its negociation with Bartho- 
lomew Columbus. Henry VII. having lit 
iened to his proportions with a more favour- 
able ear than could have been expected from 
a cautious, diftruftful prince, averfe by habit 
as •well as by temper to new and hazardous 
projeHs, he was more eaftly induced to ap- 
prove of a voyage for difcovery, propofed by 
fome of his own fubje6ls, foon after the return 
of Chriftopher Columbus. 

But though the Englilh had fpirit to form 
the fcheme, they had not, at that period, 
attained to fuch Ikill in navigation as qualified 
them for carrying it into execution. From the 
Jnconfi cerate ambition of its monarchs, the 
nation had long wafted its genius and adtivity 
in pernicious and ineffectual efforts to conquer 
France. When this ill-directed ardour began 
to abate, the fatal conteft between the houfes 
of York and Lapcafter turned the arms of one 
half of the kingdom againft the other, and 
exhaufted the Vigoftr, of both. During the 
.courfe of two centuries, while induftry and 
commerce were making gradual progrefs, both 
in the fouth and north of Europe, the Englilh 
continued fo blind to the advantages of their 
own fituation, that they hardly began- to bend 

their ' 
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their thoughts towards tliofe objedls and pur- BOOK 
fiiits, to which they are indebted for their . . 

prefent opulence and power. While thetrading 
veffels of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, as well 
as thofe of the Hans Towns, vifited the moil 
remote ports in Europe, and carried on an 
adlive intercourfe with its various nations, the 
Englilh ^lid little more than creep along their 
own coafts, in fmall barks, which conveyed 
the productions of one country to another. 

Ttleir commerce was almoft wholly paffive. 

Their wants were fupplied by ftrangers ; and 
whatever neceflary or luxury of life their own 
country did not yield, was imported in foreign 
bottoms. The crofs of St. George was feldom 
diiplayed beyond the precindls of the narrow 
leas. Hardly any Englilh (hip traded with 
Spain or Portugal before the beginning of the 
fifteenth century; and half a century more 
elapfed before the Englilh mariners became 
fo adventurous as to enter the Miditerra- 
nean. 

* 

In this infancy of navigation, Henry could Expedition 
not commit the condu^l’of an armament, def- tol, under 
tined to explore unknown regions, to his own maud of 
fubjeCts. He inverted Giovanni Gaboto, a Cabot ‘ 
Venetian adventurer, who had fettled in 
Briftol, with the chief command; and ilTued 
a commiffion to him and his three fons, em- 
powering 
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book powering them to fail, under the banner o 1 
. , England, towards the eaft, north, or weft, in 

order to difcover countries unoccupied by any 
Chriftian ftate; to take poffeffion of them in 
ftjs name, and to carry on an exclufive trade 
with the inhabitants, under condition of pay. 
ing a fifth part of the free profit on every 
voyage to the crown. This commiffion was 
granted on March 5th, 1495, in lefs than two 
years after the return of Columbus from 
America 11 . But Cabot (for that is the name 
he affumed in England, and by which he is 
belt known) did not fet out on his voyage foi 
two years. He, together with his fecond fon 
*497- Sebaftian, embarked at Briftol, on board a 

May. 

fhip furnilhed by the King, and was accom- 
panied by four finall barks, fitted out by the 
merchants of that city. 

c*bot dif- As in that age the mod eminent navigators. 
Newfound- formed by the intimations of Columbus, 01 
r!'!s along animated by his example, were guided by ideas 
v'u-guu^ of derived from his fuperior knowledge and expe. 
rience, Cabot had adopted the fyftem of that 
great man, conc£rning»the probability of open- 
ing a new and fho/ter paflage to the Eaft Indies, 
by holding a wefterncourfe. The opinion which 
Columbus had formed^with refpe6t to the iflands 


* Hackluyt, iii, 4. 
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which he’had difcovered, was univerfally re- BOOK 
ceived. They were fuppofed to lie contiguous , . 

to the great continent of India, and to con- 
flitute a part of the vail countries compre- 
hended under that general name. Cabot ac-* 
cordingly deemed it probable, that, by fleer- 
ing to, the north-well, he might reach India 
by a lJiorSer courfe than that which Columbus 
had taken, and hoped to fall in with the coaft 
of Cathay, or China, of whofe fertility and 
opulence the defcriptions of Marco Polo had 
excited high ideas. After failing for fome 
weeks due well, and nearly on the parallel of 
the port from which he took his departure, he 
difcovered a large illand, which he called ProVwa 
Vifta, and his failors Newfoundland; and in a 
few days he defcried a fmaller ifle, to which he 
gave the name of St.John. He landed on June 24. 
both thefe, made fome obfervations on their 
foil and produ6tions, and brought off three of 
the natives. Continuing his courfe well- 
ward, he foon reached the continent of North 
America, and failed along it from the fifty- 
lixth to the thirty-eighth degree of latitude, 
from the coall of Labrador, *to that of Vir- 
ginia. As his chief obje6t „was to difcover 
fome inlet that might open a palfage to the 
well, it does not appear that he landed any- 
where during this extenfive run ; and he re- 
turned to England without attempting either 

fettlement 
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book fettlement or conquefl in any paTt of that 
. . continent 15 . 

Henry dots If it had been Henry’s purpofe to profecute 
h™cah t v s the objefil of the commiflion given by him to 
difcoveryj £abot, and to take poffeflion of the countries 
which he had difcovered, the fuccefs of this 
voyage muft have anfwered his .mod fan- 
guine expectations. His fubjects were un- 
doubtedly the firlt Europeans who had vifited 
that part of the American continent, and 
were entitled to whatever right of property 
prior difcovery is fuppofed to confer. Coun- 
tries which ftretched in an uninterrupted 
courfe through fuch a large portion of the 
temperate zone, opened a profpedt of fettling 
to advantage under mild climates, and in a 
fertile foil. But by the time that Cabot re- 
turned to England, he found both the ftate of 
affairs and the King’s inclination unfavourable 
to any fcheme, the execution of which would 
have required tranquillity and leifure. Henry 
was involved in a war with Scotland, and his 
kingdom was not yet fully compofed after the 
commotion extited" by a formidable infurrec- 
tion of his ownfubjedts in the weft. An am- 
baffador from Ferdinand of Arragon was then 
in London; and as Henry fet a higli value 

* Monfou’a Naval Trad*, in Churchill’* Colled, iii. 211. 


upon 
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upon the friendihip of that monarch, for book 
whofe character he profefled much admira- , 1? ^ , 
tion, perhaps from its fimilarity to his own, and 
was endeavouring to ftrengthen their union by 
negociating the marriage which afterwards 
took place between his eldell fon and the 
Princfefs Catharine, he was cautious of giving 
any offence to a prince jealous to excefs of all 
his rights. From the polition of the iflands 
anehcontinent which Cabot had difcovered, it 
was evident that they lay within the limits of 
the ample donative which the bounty of Alex- 
ander VI. had conferred upon Ferdinand and 
Ifabella. No perfon, in that age, queltioned 
the validity of a papal grant; and Ferdinand 
was not of a temper to relinquilh any claim to 
which he had a (hadow of title. Submiflion to 
the authority of the Pope, and deference for 
an ally whom he courted, feem to have con- 
curred with Henry’s own fituation, in deter- 
mining him to abandon a fcheme, in which he 
had engaged with fome degree of ardour and 
expectation. No attempt towards difcovery 
was made in England dosing tjie remainder of 
his reign; and Sebaftian Cabot, finding no 
encouragement for his a6tiv"e talents there, 
entered into the fervice of Spain 0 . 

• This 

* Some fchemes of difcovery feem to have been formed 
m England towards the beginning of the fixteenth century. 

But 
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* < JX > K This is the mod probable account of the 
», ...■ fudden cedation of Henry’s activity, after fuch 

m Zfait fw. fuccefs in his fir ft eftay as might have encou- 
raged him to perfevere. The advantages of 
commerce, as well as its nature, were fo little 
underftood in England about this period, that 
by an a6l of parliament in the year j 48 8 , the 
taking of intereft for the ufe of money was pro- 
hibited under fevere penalties d . And by 
another law, the profit arifing from dealing in 
bills of exchange was condemned as favouring 
of ufury*. It is not furprifing then, that no 
great effort Ihould be made to extend trade, by 
a nation whofe commercial ideas were ftill fo 
crude and illiberal. But it is more difficult 
to difcover what prevented this fcheme of 
Henry VII. from being refumed during the 
reigns of his foa and grandfon ; and to give 
any reafon why no attempt was made, either 
to explore the northern continent of America 


But as there is no o^icr memorial of them, than what remains 
ill a patent granted by # the King to the adventurers, it is 
probable that they ijere fetblc or abortive projects. If any 
attempt had been made in tronfequence of this patent, it 
would not have efcaj^d the knowledge of a compiler fo in- 
duflrious and inquifitive as Hakluyt. Ir his patent, Henry 
reftri&s the adventurers from encroaching on the countries 
difeovered by the Kings of* Portugal, or any other Prince 
in confederacy with England. Rymcr's Fccdera, vol. xiii. 
P- 37 - 

4 3 Hen* VII. c* 5. ' 3 Hen. VII. 

* - more 
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more fully, or to fettle in it. Henry VIII. book 

* IY 

was frequently at open enmity with Spain: . • . 

the value of the Spanifh acquifitions in Ame- 
rica had become fo well known, as might have 
excited his defire to obtain fome footing in 
thofe opulent regions ; and during a confider- 
able part of his reign, the prohibitions in a 
papal bull would not have reftrained him from 
making encroachment upon the Spani/h do- 
minions. But the reign of Henry was not fa- 
vourable to the progrefs of difcovery. During 
one period of it, the active part which he took 
in the affairs of the continent, and the vigour 
with which he engaged in the contefl between 
the two mighty rivals, Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I., gave full occupation to the enterprifing 
fpirit both of the King and of his nobility. 

During another period of his adminiftration, 
his famous controverfy with the court of Rome 
kept the nation in perpetual agitation and fuf- 
penfe. Engrofled by thofe objects, neither 
the King nor the nobles had inclination or 
leifure to turn their attention to new purfuits ; 
and without their patronagfc and aid, the com- 
mercial part of the naftion was too inconfi- 
derable to make any effort of confequence. 
Though England, by its total feparation from 
the church of Rome, foon after the acceffion 
of Edward VI. difclaimed that authority which, 

by 
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BOOK by its prefumptuous partition of the globe be- 
*** tween two favourite nations, circumfcribed 
the a&ivity of every other ftate within very 
narrow limits, yet a feeble minority, diftra&ed 
with faction, was not a juncture forVorming 
fchemes of doubtful fuccefs, and remote utility. 
The bigotry of Mary, and her marria^ with 
Philip, difpofed her to pay a facred re/lod to 
that grant of the Holy See, which veirj^l in 
a hufband, on whom die doated, an erio^ftve 
right to every part of the New World. Thus, 
through a lingular fucceffion of various caufes, 
fixty-one years elapfed from the time that the 
Englifh difeovered North America, during 
which their monarchs gave little attention to 
that country which was deftined to be annexed 
to their crown, and to be a chief fource of its 
opulence and power. 


Expedition 
to South 
America, 
under the 
command 
of Sebaftian 
Cabot. 


But though the public contributed little 
towards the progrefs of difeovery, naval fkill, 
knowledge of commerce, and a fpirit of enter- 
prize, began Vo fpread among the Englilh. 
During the reign &£ Henry VIII. feveral new 
channels of trade werfi opened, and private ad- 
venturers vifited remote countries, with which 
England had formerly no intercourfe. Some 
merchants of Briftol, having fitted out two fliips 
forthe fouthern regionsof America, committed 

the 


1 1 
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the conduct of them to Sebaftian Cabot, who book 
had quitted- the fervice of Spain. He vifited . . 

the coafts of Brafil, and touched at the iflands IJl6, 
of Hifpaniola and Puerto Rico ; and though 
this voyage feems not to have been beneficial 
to the adventurers, it extended the fphere of 
Englith navigation, and added to the national 
dock* of* nautical fcience f . Though difap- 
pointed in their expectations of profitin this 
fidi eflay, the merchants were not difcou- 
raged. They fent, fuccefiively, feveral vefiels 
from different ports towards the fame quarter, 
a»d feem to have carried on an interloping * 
trade in the Portuguefe fettlements with fuc- 
cefs g . Nor was it only towards the Weft, that 
the activity of the Englifh was directed. 

Other merchants began to extend their com- 
mercial views to the Eaft ; and by eftablithing 
an intercourfe with feveral iflands in the 
Archipelago, and with fome of the town§ on 
the coaft of Syria, they found a new market 
for woollen cloths, (the only manufacture 
which the nation had begun to'cultivate,) and 
fupplied their countrymen wyh various pro- 
ductions of the Eaft, formerly unknown, or re- 
ceived from the Venetians itt fin exorbitant 
price* 1 . 

f Hakluyt, Hi. 49$. * Ibid. Hi. 700. 

h Hakluyt, ii. 9 6, &c. 

* rouir* 


L 


But 
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BOOK But the difcovery of a Ihorter paffage to the 
. . Eaft Indies, by the north-well, was Hill the 

Unfuccefj- favourite proje<5t of the nation, which beheld 
to diicover with envy the vaft wealth that flowed into 

a north- weft v 

paBipe to Portugal, from its commerce with thole re- 
gions. The fcheme was accordingly twice 
refumed under the long adminillratioh of 
I5 i^6? d Henry VIII. ; firll, with fome llender H aid' from 
the King, and then by private merchants. Both 
voyages were difaltrous and unfuccefsful. Tn 
the former, one of the Ihips was loft. In the 
latter, the flock of provilions was fo ill-pro- 
portioned to the number of the crew, that al- 
though they were but lix months at fea, many 
perilbed with hunger, and the furvivors were 
conftrained to fupport life by feeding on the 
bodies of their dead companions'. 


Sir Hugh 
Willoughby 
falls in 
fearch of a 
north -ealt 
paffage. 


The vigour of a commercial Ipirit did not 
relax in the reign of Edward VI. The great 
filhery on the banks of Newfoundland became 
an object of attention ; and from fome regula- 
tions for the encouragement of that branch of 
trade, it feemswto have been profecuted with 
activity and fuccefs*. But the profpeft of 
opening a communication with China and the 
Spice Iflands, by fome other route than round 


1 Hakluyt, 1. 213, &c. in. 129, 130. 
k Ibid. iii. 131. 
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the Cape of Good Hope, ftill continued to al. BOOK 
lure the Englifh, more than any fcheme of , IX * 
adventure. Cabot, whofe opinion was de- 
fervedly of high authority in whatever related 
to naval enterprize, warmly urged the Englifh 
to make another attempt to difcover this paft 
fage: As it had been thrice fearched for in 
vain* by fleering towards the north-weft, he 
propofed that a trial fhould now be made by 
the north-eaft } and fupported this advice by 
fuch plaufible reafons and conjectures, as ex- 
cited fanguine expeblations of fuccefs. Se- 
veral noblemen and perfons of rank, together 
with fome principal merchants, having aft 
fociated for this purpofe, were incorporated, 
by a charter from the King, under the title of 
The Company of Merchant Adventurers for 
the Difcovery of Regions, Dominions, Iflands, 
and Places unknown. Cabot, who was ap- x ssy 
pointed governor of this company, foon fitted 
out two fhips and a bark, furnifhed with in- 
ftrutftions in his own hand, which difcover 
the great extent both of his 'naval fkill and 
mercantile fagacity. 

Srn Hugh Willoughby, who was en trailed 
with the command, flood direftly northwards 
along the coaft of Nor tv ay, and doubled the 
North Cape. But in that tempefluous ocean, 

-his fmall fquadron was feparated in a violent 

i. 2 florm. 
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B OO K ftorm. Willoughby’s fhip and the bark took 
> ^-1 , j refuge in an obfcure harbour in a defert part 
Willoughby of Ruffian Lapland, where he and all his com- 
One of his panions were frozen to death. Richard 
ters'at " Chancelour, the captain of the other veiTel, 
Arcitangei. wag more fortunate j he entered the White 

Sea, and wintered in fafety, at Archangel. 
Though no vefiel of any foreign nation" had 
ever viflted that quarter of the globe before, 
the inhabitants received their new vifitoas 
with an holpitality which would have done 
honour to a more polifhed people. The 
Engliffi learned there, that this was a province 
of a vaft empire, fubjedl to the Great Duke or 
Czar of Mufcovy, who refided in a great city 
The Ca in twe ^ ve hundred miles from Archangel. Chan- 
Mor ow celour, with a fpirit becoming an officer em- 
ployed in an expedition for difcovery, did not 
* hefitate a moment about the part which he 
ought to take, and fet out for that diftant ca_ 
pital. On his arrival in Mofcow, he was ad- 
mitted to audience, and delivered a letter 
which the captain of each fliip had received 
from Edward Vi. forthe fovereign of whatever 
country they fhould difcover, to John Va- 
iilowitz, who at* that time filled the Ruffian 
throne. John, though he ruled over -his 
fubjedts with the druelty and caprice of 
a barbarous defpot, was not deftitute of po- 
litical fagacity. He inftantly perceived th<v 

haonv 
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happy confequences that might flow from book 
opening an intercourfe between his dominions , , 

and the weftern nations of Europe ; and, de- 
lighted with the fortunate event to which he 
was indebted for this unexpe&ed benefit, he 
treated Chancelour with great refpet ; and, 
by A. letter to the King of England, invited his Feb. 1554. 
fubjtets to trade in theRuffian dominions, with 
ample promifes of protection and favoar 1 . 


Chancelour, on his return, found Mary Trad^ 
feated on the Englifli throne. The fuccefs of Ruin*, 
this voyage, the difcovery of a new courfe of 
navigation, the eflablilhment of commerce 
with a vail empire, the name of which was 
then hardly known in the Well, and the hope 
of arriving, in this diredlion, at thofe regions 
which had been fo long the object of defire, 
excited a wonderful ardour to profecute the 
defign with greater vigour. Mary, implicitly 
guided by her hulband in every act of admi- 
niftration, was not unwilling to turn the com- 
mercial activity of her fubjects towards a 
quarter where it could not excite the jealoufy 
of Spain, by encroaching on its pofiefiions in 
the New World. She wrotfi to John Vafilo- 
witz in the moll refpectful terms, courting his 
friendihip. She confirmed the charter of 


1 Hakluyt, i. 226, &c. 

3 


Edward 
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book Edward VI., empowered Chancelour, and two 
^ f agents appointed by the company, to nego- 
ciate with the Czar in her name - 7 and accord- 
ing to the fpirit of that age, fhe granted an 
exclufive right of trade with Ruflia to the 
Corporation of Merchant Adventurers m . In 
virtue of this, they not only eftablilhed an 
active and gainful commerce with Rullia,' but, 
in hopes of reaching China, they pufhed their 
difcoveries eaftwards to the coaft of Nova 
Zembla, the Straits of Waigatz, and towards 
the mouth of the great river Oby. But in 
thofe frozen feas, which Nature feems not to 
have deftined for navigation, they were ex- 
pofed to innumerable difafters, and met with 
fucceffive difappointments. 

Communi- Nor were their attempts to open a commu- 
indu l by Ilh nication with India made only in this channel. 
,uii. They appointed fome of their fadtors to ac- 
company the Ruffian caravans which travelled 
into Perfia by the way of Aftracan and the 
Cafpian Sea, inltrudting them to penetrate as 
far as poffible towards; the eaft, and to endea- 
vour, not only to eltablifh a trade with thofe 
countries, but tb acquire every information 
that might afford any light towards the dif- 
covery of apaffage to China by the north-eaft". 

“ Hakluyt, i. 258, &c. n Hakluyt, i. 301.. 

Notwith- 
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Notwith’flanding a variety of dangers to which BOOK 
they were expofed in travelling through fo . . 

many provinces, inhabited by fierce and li- 
centious nations, fome of thefe fadlors reached 
Bokara, in the province of Chorafan ; and 
though prevented from advancing farther by 
the civil wars which defolated the country, 
theyireWlrned to Europe with fome hopes of 
extending the commerce of the Company into 
£prfia, and with much intelligence concerning 
the flate of thofe remote regions of the eafl 0 . 

The fuccefsful progrefs of the Merchant Expedition 
Adventurers in difcovery roufed the emula- If Afrit”.* 
tion of their countrymen, and turned their 
activity into new channels. A commercial 
intercourfe, hitherto unattempted by the 
Englifh, having been opened with the coafl 
of Barbary, the fpecimens which that afforded 
of the valuable produdlions of Africa invited 
fome enterprifing navigators to vifit the more 
remote provinces of that quarter of the globe. 

They failed along its weflern*fhore, traded in 
different ports on both £des of the Line, and 
after acquiring confiderable knowledge of 
thofe countries, returned with a cargo of 
gold-dufl, ivory, and other rich commodities, 

« 


Hakluyt, i. 310, &c. 
L 4 


little 
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K little kuown at that time in England. This 
commerce with Africa feems to have been 
purfued with vigour, and was at that time no 
left innocent than lucrative; for as the Englifh 
had then no demand for flaves, they carried 
it on for many years, without violating the 
rights of humanity. Thus far did the Englifh 
advance during a period which mayfoe confi- 
dered«as the infant ftate of their navigation 
and commerce ; and feeble as its fleps at that 
tixne may appear to us, we trace them with 
an interefting curiofity, and look back with 
fatisfadlion to the early effays of that fpirit 
which we now behold in the full maturity 
of its ftrengtli. Even in thofe firfl efforts of 
the Englifh, an intelligent obferver will tlif- 
cern prefages of their future improvement. 
As foon as the activity of the nation was put 
in motion, it took various dire6tions, and ex- 
erted itfelf in each with that fteady, perfever- 
ing induftry, which is the foul and guide of 
commerce. Neither difcouraged by the hard- 
fliips and dangers to which they were expofed 
in thofe northern ' foas which they firfl at- 
tempted to explore, llor afraid of venturing 
into the fultry climates of the torrid zone, 
the Englifh, during the reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., end Mary, opened fome 
of the molt jconfiderable fources of their 

commercial*. 
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commercial opulence, and gave a beginning book 
to their trade with with Africa, with 

Ruifia, and with Newfoundland. 


By the progrefs which England had already Reign of 

, . , • . Elizabeth 

made m navigation and commerce, it was now aufpicious to 
prepaVed for advancing farther ; and on the * kovery ' 
accefflon'of Elizabeth to the throne, a period 
commenced extremely aufpicious to thisf fpirit 
which was riling in the nation. The domellic 
tranquillity of the kingdom, maintained, al- 
moft without interruption, during the courfe 
of a long and profperous reign ; the peace 
with foreign nations, that fublifted more than 
twenty years after Elizabeth was feated on 
the throne j the Queen’s attentive economy, 
which exempted her fubj edits from the burden 
of taxes oppreflive to trade ; the popularity of 
her adminiftration ; were all favourable to 
commercial enterprife, and called it forth 
into vigorous exertion. The difcerning eye 
of Elizabeth having early perceived that the 
fecurity of a kingdom, environed by the fea, 
depended on its naval force, »lhe began her 
government with adding to the number and 
ftrength of the royal navy ; which, during a 
fa6tious minority, and a reign intent on no 
object but that of fujfpreffing herefy, • had 
been neglected, and fuffered to decay. She 
♦ filled 
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BOOK filled her arfenals with naval {lores ; {he built 
t . feveral {hips of great force, according to the 
ideas of that age, and encouraged her fubje&s 
to imitate her example, that they might no 
longer depend on foreigners from whom the 
Englilh had hitherto purchafed all vefiels of 
any confiderable burden p . By thofe 'efforts 
the lkill of the Englilh artificers wasYmpfroved, 
the number of failors increafed, and the at- 
tention of the public turned to the navy, ■"as 
the moll important national obje6t. Inftead 
of abandoning any of the new channels of 
commerce which had been opened in the three 
preceding reigns, the Englilh frequented them 
with greater afiiduity, and the patronage of 
their fovereign added vigour to all their ef- 
forts. In order to fecure to them the conti- 
nuance of their exclufive trade with Ruffia, 
Elizabeth cultivated the connexion with John 
Vafilowitz, which had been formed by her 
predeceffor, and, by fucceflive embafiies, 
gained his confidence fo thoroughly, that the 
Englilh enjoy eel that lucrative privilege during 
his long reign.* She*encouraged the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers, whofe monopoly 
of the Ruffian trade was confirmed by a6l of 
parliament", to refume their defign of pene- 

t «> 

* Cajnd. Annales, p. 70. edit. 1615 ; fol. 

* Hackluyt, i. 369. 

trating 
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trating into Perfia by land. Their fecond at- b o o k 
tempt, conducted with greater prudence, or I X - 
undertaken at a more favourable juncture 1562. 
than the firft, was more fuccefsful. Their 
agents arrived in the Perfian court, and ob- 
tained fuch protection and immunities from 
the Shah, that for a courfe of years they car- 
ried ort a gainful commerce in his kingdom 1 j 
and by frequenting the various provinces of 
Peafia, became fo well acquainted with the 
vaft riches of the Eaft, as ftrengthened their 
defign of opening a more direCt intercourfe 

with thofe fertile regions by fea. 

* 

But as every effort to accomplifh this by the FroMiw 
north-eafl had proved abortive, a fcheme was wtemput** 
formed, under. the patronage of the Earl of noXweft* 
Warwick, the head of the enterprifing family 1,3in,£e ' 
of Dudley, to make a new attempt, by holding 
an oppofite courfe by the north-weft. The 
conduCfc of this enterprife was committed to 
Martin Frobifher, an officer of experience and 
reputation. In three fucceffive Voyages he ex- 'im- 
plored the inhofpitable coif? of Labrador, and «>d //?&. 
that of Greenland (to Which Elizabeth gave 
the name of Meta Incognita'), without difco- 
vering any probable appearance of that paffage 
to India for which he fought. This new dif- 

r Hackluyt, i. 344, &c. 


appointment 
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B < ix > K a PP°intment was fenfibly felt, and might have 
■ — _ j damped the fpirit of naval enterprife among 
Dr»k”&as S the Englifli, if it had not refumed frefh vigour, 
5rarii ,he ainidft the general exultation of the nation, 
upon the fuccefsful expedition of Francis 
Drake. That bold navigator, emulous of the 
glory which Magellan had acquired 'by fail- 
ing round the globe, formed a fcliemG of at- 
tempting a voyage, which all Europe had ad- 
mired for lixty years, without venturing to 
follow the Porfuguefe difcoverer in his ad- 
venturous courfe. Drake undertook this with 


a feeble fquadron, in which the largeft vef- 
fel did not exceed a hundred tons, and he 
accompliihed it with no lefs credit to him- 
felf, than honour to his country. Even in 
this voyage, conduced with other views, 
Drake feems not to have been inattentive to 
the favourite objedl of his countrymen, the 
difcovery of a new route to India. Before 
he quitted the Pacific Ocean, in order to 
ftreteh towards the Philippine iflands, he 
ranged along* the coaft of California, as high 
as the latitude of* forty-two degrees north, 
in hopes of difcovering, on that fide, the 
communication between the two feas, which 
had fo often been fearched for in vain on the 
other. But this was the only unfuccefsful 
attempt of Drake. The exceilive cold of the 
climate, intolerable to men who had long been 

a<?cuf- 
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accuftomed to tropical heat, obliged him to flop book 
fliort in his progrefs towards the north j and . IX ' . 
whether or not there be any paffage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean in that quarter 
is a point ftill unafcertained 5 . 

From this period, the Englifh feem to have Entbufiafm 
confided is* their own abilities and courage, as ° f d ‘ fc0Tery ' 
equal to any naval enterprize. They had now 
vifited every region to which navigation ex- 
tended in that age, and had rivalled the nation 
of highefl repute for naval fkill in its moll 
lplendid exploit. But notwithflanding the 
knowledge which they had acquired of the 
different quarters of the globe, they had not 
hitherto attempted any fettlement out of their 
own country. Their merchants had not yet 
acquired fuch a degree, either of wealth or of 
political influence, as were requifite towards 
carrying a fcheme of colonization into execu- 
tion. Perfons of noble birth were deftitute of 
the ideas and information which might have 
difpofed them to patronize fuch a defign. The 
growing power of Spain, however, and the af- 
cendant over the other nations* of Europe to 
which it had attained under Charles V. and his 
fon, naturally turned the attention of mankind 
towards the importance pf thofe fettlements 
in the New World, to which they were fo 

* 5 Hakluyt, iii. 440. Camd. Annal. 301, See. 

much 
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book much indebted for that pre-eminence. The 

. ^ , intercourfe between Spain and England, dur- 

ing the reign of Philip and Mary ; the refort 
of the Spanifh nobility to the Englilh court, 
while Philip redded there ; the ftudy of the 
Spanifh language, which became fafhionable ; 
and the tranflation of feveral hiftories of Ame- 
rica into Englifh, diffufed gradually tshrough 
the cation a more diftinft knowledge of the 
policy of Spain in planting its colonies, and of 
the advantages which it derived from them. 
When hoftilities commenced between Eliza- 
beth and Philip, the profpe6l of annoying 
Spain by fea opened a new career to the en- 
terprifing fpirit of the Englifh nobility. Almoft 
every eminent leader of the age aimed at dif- 
tinguifhing himfelf by naval exploits. That 
fervice, and the ideas connected with _it, the 
difcovery of unknown countries, the eftablifh- 
ment of diflant colonies, and the enriching of 
commerce by new commodities, became fami- 
liar to perfons of rank. 


Firft project 
of a colony 
in North 
America. 


In confequqnce of all thofe concurring caufes, 
the Englifh began ferioufly to form plans of 
fettling colonies in thofe parts of America, 
which hitherto they had only vifited. Thepro- 
je6lors and patrons t>f thefe plans were moftly 
perfons of rank and influence. Among them, 
Sir Humphry Gilbert, of Compton in Devoa- 
16 fhire. 
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(hire, ought to be mentioned with the diftinc- book 
tion due to the condudtor of the firft Englilh , , 

colony to America. He had early rendered 
himfelf confpicuous by his military fervices 
both in France and Ireland ; and having after- 
wards turned his attention to naval affairs, he 
publifhed a difcourfe concerning the probabi- 
lity of mJrth-weft paffage, which difcovered 
no inconfiderable portion both of learning and 
ingenuity, mingled with the enthufiafm, the 
credulity, and fanguine expedtations which in- 
cite men to^iew and hazardous undertakings'. 

With thofe talents he was deemed a proper 
perfbn to be employed in eftablifhing a new 
colony, and eafily obtained from the Queen 
letters patent, vefling in him fufficlent powers ”» 
for this purpofe. 

As this is the firft charter to a colony, chatter 

" granted by 

granted by the crown of England, the arti- Queen Eli- 
cles in it merit particular attention, as they 
unfold the ideas of that age, with refpedt to 
the nature of fuch fettlements. Elizabeth 
authorifes him to difcover t aVid i^ake poflTefiion 
of all remote and barbarous lands, unoccupied 
by any Chriftian prince or people. She veils 
in hjm, his heirs and afligns for ever, the full 
right of property in the fpil of thofe countries 
whereof he fhall take pofleffion. She permits 


* Hakluyt, iii. n. 


fuch 
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book fiich of her fubjedls as were willing to accom- 

. IX ‘ , pany Gilbert in his voyage, to go and fettle in 
the countries which he fLia.il plant. She em- 
powers him, his heirs and affigns, to difpofe of 
whatever portion of thofe lands he fhall judge 
meet to perfons fettled there, in fee-fimple, 
according to the laws of England. She or- 
dains, that all the lands granted ‘to Gilbert 
IhalUhold of the crown of England by hom- 
age, on payment of the fifth part of the 
gold or filver ore found there. She confers 
upon him, his heirs and affign^, the com- 
plete jurifdidtions and royalties, as well ma- 
rine as other, within the faid lands and feas 
thereunto adjoining; and as their common 
fafety and intereft would render good govern- 
ment neceffary in their new fettlements, file 
gave Gilbert, his heirs and affigns, full 
power to convidfc, punifli, pardon, govern 
and rule, by their good difcretion and policy, 
as well in caufes capital or criminal as civil, 
both marine and other, all perfons who (hall, 
from time to time, fettle within the faid 
countries, acporcTnjg to fuch ftatutes, laws, 
and ordinances, as fhall be by him, his heirs 
and afligns, deviled and eftablilhed for their 
better government. She declared, that all 
who fettled there Should have and enjoy 
all the privileges of free denizens and na- 
tives of England, any law, cultom, or ufage 

to 
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to the contrary notwithftanding. And finally, BOOK 
{he prohibited all perfons from attempting to v - - i 
fettle within two hundred leagues of any place 
which Sir Humphrey Gilbert, or his affociates, 
fhall have occupied, during the fpace of fix 

years 11 . 

« 

Wii'H't'hofe extraordinary powers, fuited to Filft tx P f - 

; 1 7 . dition tails. 

the high notions of authority and prerogative 
prevalent in England during the fixteenth 
century, but very repugnant to more recent 
ideas withe relpefil to the rights of free men, 
who voluntarily unite to form a colony, 

Gilbert began to collect affociates, and to 
prepare for embarkation. His own charac- 
ter, and the zealous efforts of his half-brother 
Walter Ralegh, who, even in his early youth, 
difplayed thofe fplendid talents, and that 
undaunted fpirit, which create admiration 
and confidence, foon procured him a fuffi- 
cient number of followers. But his luccefs 
was not fuited either to the fanguine hopes of 
his countrymen, or to the e’xpence of his 
preparations. Two expedition^ both of which 
he conduced in perfdn, ended difaftroufly. 

In the laft he himfelf periihed, without having ij?«. 
effected his intended fettlement on the con- 
tinent of America, or performing any thing 


u Hakluyt, iii. 135. 
M 
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more 
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BOOK more worthy of notice, than the empty for- 
, ^ . mality of taking pofleffion of the ifland of 

Newfoundland, in the name of his fovereign. 
The difientions among his officers; the licen- 
tious and ungovernable fpirit of fome of his 
crew; his total ignorance of the countries 
which he purpofed to occupy ; his misfortune 
in approaching the continent too faY' towards 
the rrorth, where the inhofpitable coaft of 
Cape Breton did not invite them to fettle; 
the fhipwreck of his largeft veflel; and, 
above all, the fcanty provifion which the 
funds of a private man could make of what 
was requifite for eftablifhing a new colony, 
were |he true caufes to which the failure 
of the enterprile mult be imputed, not to 
any deficiency of abilities or refolution in its 
leader". 

The plan But the mifcarriage of a fcheme, in which 

R.ii™h. d hy Gilbert had wafted his fortune, did not difcou- 
rage Ralegh. He adopted all his brother’s 
ideas; and applying to the Queen, in whofe 
March 26. favour he ftood^iigfi at that time, he procured 
a patent, with jurifdi&lon and prerogatives as 
ample as had been* granted unto Gilbert*. 
Ralegh, no lefs eager to execute than to under- 

April 27. take the fcheme, inflastly dilpatched two (mall 

* 

w Hackluyt, iii. 143, &c. * Ibid. 243. 

vefiels. 
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veflels, under the command of Amadas and book 
B arlow, two officers of truft, to viilt the coun- . . 

tries which he intended to fettle, and to ac- 
quire fome previous knowledge of their coafts, 
their foil, and productions. In order to avoid r)i(i ' over y 

1 w* lrgima. 

Gilbert’s error, in holding too far north, they 
took llieir courfe by the Canaries and the Weft 
India* iflands, and approached the North 
American continent by the Gulph of Fibrida. 
Unfortunately, their chief refearches were 
made in that part of the country now known 
by the name of North Carolina, the province 
in America moll deftitute of commodious har- 


bdbrs. They touched firft at an ifland, which 
they call Wokocon (probably Ocakoke)* fitu- 
ated on the inlet into Pamplicoe Sound, and 
then at Roanoke, near the mouth of Albe- 
marle Sound. In both they had fome inter- 
courfe with the natives, whom they found to 
be favages, with all the charaCteriftic qualities 
of uncivilized life, bravery, averfion to labour, 
hofpitality, a propenfity to admire, and a wil- 
lingnefs to exchange their rude productions 
for Englilh commodities, *efpeclally for iron, 
or any of the ufeful metals of which they were 
deftitute. After fpending a few weeks in 
this traffic, and in vifiting fome parts of the 
adjacent continent, Amadas and Barlow re- sept. *j. 
turned to England with two of the natives, 
a»d gave fuch fplendid defcriptions of the 
m 2 beauty 
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BOOK beauty of the country, the fertility of the foil, 

, , and the mildnefs of the climate, that Eliza- 

beth, delighted with the idea of occupying a 
territory fuperior, fo far, to the barren regions, 
towards the north hitherto vifxted by her fub- 
jefits, bellowed on it the name of Virginia ; 
as a memorial that this happy difcovery had 

been made under a virgin queen y . ' ‘ 

% 

Colony Their report encouraged Ralegh to hafton 
in Virginia his preparations for taking pofleffion of fuch 
Ridmrd an inviting property. He f ed out a fqua- 
Greenviiie. t j ron G f f even f ma ll lhips, under the command 

of Sir Richard Greenville, a man of honoura- 
ble birth, and of courage fo undaunted as to 
be conlpicuous even in that gallant age. 
But the Ipirit of that predatory war whicli 
the Englilh carried on againll Spain, mingled 
with this fcheme of fettlement; and on this 
account, as well as from unacquaintance 
with a more direfil and Ihorter courfe to 
North America, Greenville failed by the Weft 
India iflands.' He lpent fome time in cruifing 
among thefe, «and in taking prizes; fo that it 
was towards the clofe'of June before lie arrived 
on the coaft of North America. He touched 
at both the iflands where Amadas and Barlow 
had landed, and mUde fome excurflons into 


y Hakluyt, iii. 246. 


different 
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different parts of the continent round Pampli- B o 0*K 
coe and Albemarle Sounds. But as, unfor- . , 

tunately, he did not advance far enough to- 
wards the north, to difcover the noble bay of 
Chefapeak, he ellablifhed the colony which he Aug 1 $. 
left on the ifland of Ronaoke, an incommodi- 
ous *ftation, without any lafe harbour, and 
almoft uninhabited \ 

9 

^ This colony confided only of one hundred in danger 
and eighty perfons, under the command of by famine ; 
Captain Lane, affifted by fome men of note, EngUmi 0 
the mod diftinguiflied of whom was Hariot, an 
eminent mathematician. Their chief employ- 
ment, during a refidenceof nine months, was 
to obtain a more extenfive knowledge of the 
country ; and their refearches were carried on 
with greater fpirit, and readied farther than 
could have been expedited from a colony lo 
feeble, and in a ftation fo difadvantageous. 

But from the fame impatience of indigent ad- 
venturers to acquire ftfdden wealth, which 
gave a wrong dire6tion to tht induftry of the 
Spaniards in their fetj:lemeyts, the greater 
part of the Englilh ftem to have confidered 
nothing as worthy of attention but mines of 
gold and filver. Thefe they fought for, when- 
ever they came; thefe they inquired after 

2 Hakluyt, iii. 251, 

M3 witl> 
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BpOK with unwearied eagernefs. The favages foon 
. - ' . difcovered the favourite objedts which allured 
them, and artfully amufed them with lo many 
tales concerning pearl filheries, and rich mines 
of various metals, that Lane and his compa- 
nions walled their time and adtivity in the 
chimerical purfuit of thefe, inllead of labour- 
ing toraife provifions for their own fubliftence. 
On dilf overing the deceit of the Indians, they 
were fo much exafperated, that from expoflu^ 
lations and reproaches, they proceeded to open 
ij 86. hoflility. The fupplies of provifions which 
they had been accullomed to receive from the 
natives were of courfe withdrawn. Through 
their own negligence, no other precaution had 
been taken for their fupport. Ralegh, having 
engaged in a fcheme too expenfive for his 
narrow funds, had not been able to fend them 
that recruit of ltores with which Greenville 
had promifed to furnilh them early in the 
fpring. The colony, reduced to the utmoft 
dillrefs, and on the point of perilhing with 
famine, was preparing to difperfe into different 
diflridts of the cpuntry in quell of food, when 
June i. Sir Francis Drake appeared with his fleet, 
returning from afuccefsful expedition again!! 
the Spaniards in the Well Indies. A fcheme 
which he formed, of furnilhing Lane and his 
afiociates with fuch fupplies as might enable 
them to remain with comfort in their llation, 
io 


was 
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was difappointed by a fudden ftorm, in which BOOK 
a finall veffel that he deftined for their fervice , IX ~ t 
was dalhed to pieces ; and as he could not 
fupply them with another, at their joint requeft, 
as they were worn out with fatigue and famine, 
he carried them home to England \ June 

• 

Su«H»was the inaufpicious beginning of the Knowledge 
Englifti fettlements in the New World ^ and, try acquired 
after exciting high expectations, this firft at- ‘^dluon! 
tempt produced no effeCt but that of affording a 
more complete knowledge of the country ; as 
it enabled Hariot, a man of fcience and obferv- 
ajion, to defcribe its foil, climate, productions, 
and the manners of its inhabitants, with a de- 
gree of accuracy which merits no inconfider- 
able praife, when compared with the childifh 
and marvellous tales publifhed by feveral of the 
early vifitants of the New World. There is 
another confequence of this abortive colony 
important enough to entitle it to a place in 
hiftory. Lane and his aflociates, by their con- 
ftant intercourfe with the Indians, had ac- 
quired a relifh for their favourite enjoyment of 
fmoking tobacco; to the ufe of which, the ureofto. 
credulity of that people not only afcribed a duced m 
thqufand t imaginary virtues, but their fuperfli- Enslan<l 


Hakluyt, ii. 255. Camd. AnnaL 387. 
M 4 
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book tion confidered the plant itfelf as a 'gracious 
l J * 1 gift of the gods, for the folace of human kind, 

and the mod acceptable offering which man 
can prefen t to heaven b . They brought with 
them a fpecimen of this new commodity to 
England, and taught their countrymen the 
method of ufing it ; which Ralegh, andofome 
young men of fafliion, fondly adopted* cErom 
imitation of them, from love of novelty, and 
from the favourable opinion of its falutary qua- 
lities entertained by- feveral phyficians, the 
practice fpread among the Englifh. The Spa- 
niards and Portuguefe had, previous to this, 
introduced it in other parts of Europe. This 
habit of taking tobacco gradually extended 
from the extremities of the north to thofe of the 
fouth, and in one form or other feems to be 
equally grateful to the inhabitants of every cli- 
mate ; and by a lingular caprice of the human 
fpecies, no lefs inexplicable than unexampled, 
(fo betwitehing is the acquired tafle for a weed 
of no manifeft utility, and at firft not only 
unpleafant, but naufeous,) that it lias become 
almoft as univerfah as the demands of thofe 
appetites originally implanted in our nature. 
Smoking was the firft mode of taking tobacco 
in England; and we learn from the comic 

b Hariot a p. Hakluyt,* iii. 271. De Bry. America, 
Fare i. 

writers 
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writers towards the clofe of the fixteenth BOOS 
century and the beginning of the feventeenth, ■_ \ - t 
that this was deemed one of the accomplifh- 
ments of a man of fafhion and fpirit. 


A few days after Drake departed from 
Roanbke, a fmall bark, difpatclied by Ralegh 
with a fupply of ftores for the colony, landed 
at the place where the Englifh had fettled ; 
kut on finding it defertedby their countrymen, 
they returned to England. The bark was 
hardly gone, when Sir Richard Greenville ap- 
peared with three fhips. After fearching in 
win for the colony which he had planted, 
without being able to learn what had befallen 
it, he left fifteen of his crew to keep pofieffion 
of the ifland. This handful of men was 
foon overpowered and cut in pieces by the 
linages'. 


Though all Ralegh’s efforts to eftablifh Ralegh's 
colony in Virginia had hitherto proved abor- t“t to* 
tive, and had been defeated by a fuccefiion of ISonyha 
difafters and difappointnseh ts,y either his hopes VirE ' nl1 ' 
nor refources were e.vhaufled. Early in the 
following year, he fitted out three fhips, under 
the command of Captain John White, who 
carried thither a colony more numerous than 


c Hackluyt, iii. 265. 283. 
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BOOK that which had been fettled under Lane. On 

. IX ‘ . their arrival in Virginia, after viewing the face 
of the country covered with one continued 
foreft, which to them appeared an uninhabited 
wild, as it was occupied only by a few fcat- 
tered tribes of lavages, they difcovered that 
they were dellitute of many things which they 
deemed effentially neceffary towards » their 
fubfiltence in fuch an uncomfortable lituation ; 
and, with one voice, requelled White, they; 
commander, to return to England, as the per- 
fon among them molt likely to folicit, with 
efficacy, the fupply on which depended the 
exiltence of the colony. White landed in his 
native country at a molt unfavourable feafon 
for the negociation which he had undertaken. 
He found the nation in univerfal alarm at the 


formidable preparations of Philip II. to invade 
England, and collecting all its force to oppofe 
the fleet to which he had arrogantly given the 
name of the Invincible Armada. Ralegh, 
Greenville, and all the molt zealous patrons 
of the new fettlement, were called to aCt a 
JS S8. diltinguilhed part in the operations of a year 
equally interefting and glorious to England. 
Amidll danger fo imminent, and during a 
contelt for the honour of their fovereign apd 
the independence of, their country, it was 
cdony impoffible to attend to a lets important and 
famine. 5 by remote objeCt. The unfortuuate colony in 

Roanoke 
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Roanoke received no fupply, and perilhed BOOK 
miferably by famine, or by the unrelenting . 
cruelty of thoft? barbarians by whom they 
were furrounded. 

\ 

Duhing the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign, 

0 # abandons 

the fcheme of eftablifhing a colony in Virginia the defign 
was not jEfefumed. Ralegh, with a molt af- colonyin 
piring mind and extraordinary talents,, en- Vu * imil ' 
lightened by knowledge no lefs uncommon, 
had the lpirit and the defefts of a proje&or. 

Allurea by new objedts, and always giving 
the preference to fuch as were moil fplendid 
and arduous, he was apt to engage in under- 
takings fo vaft and fo various, as to be far 
beyond his power of accomplifhing. He was 
now intent on peopling and improving a large 
diftri<5l of country in Ireland, of which he had 
obtained a grant from the Queen. He was a 
deep adventurer in the fcheme of fitting out a 
powerful armament againft Spain, in order to 
eftablilh Don Antonio on the throne of Por- 
tugal. He had begun to form his favourite 
but vifionary plan, of penetrating into the pro- 
vince of Guiana, where he fondly dreamed of 
takingjjoffefiion of inexhauftible wealth, flow- 
ing from the richeft mines in the New World. 

Amidll this multiplicity of proje&s, of fuch 
promifing appearance, and recommended by 
novelty, he naturally became cold towards his 

ancient 
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ancient and hitherto unprofitable Tcheme of 
fettling a colony in Virginia, and was eafily 
induced to aflign his right of property in that 
country, which he had never vifited, together 
with all the privileges contained in his patent, 
to Sir Thomas Smith, and a company of mer- 
chants in London. This company, fatisfied 
with a paltry traffic carried on by*a*fow fmall 
bar^s, made no attempt to take pofieffion of 
the country. Thus, after a period of a hundred 
and fix years from the time that Cabot difco- 
vered North America, in the name of Henry 
VII., and of twenty years from the time that 
Ralegh planted the firft colony, there was not 
a fingle Engliftiman fettled there at the demife 
of Queen Elizabeth, in the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and three. 

Circum- I HAVE already explained the caufes of this, 
Elizabeth's during the period previous to the acceflion of 
vourlbiew Elizabeth. Other caufes produced the fame 
u»n. m a effect under her adminiftration. Though for 
one half of her reign England was engaged in 
no foreign war, and commerce enjoyed that 
perfect fecurity which is friendly to its progrefs ; 
though the glory of her later years give the 
higheft tone of elevation and vigour to the 
• national fpirit ; thq Queen herfelf, from her 
extreme parfimony, andher averfion to demand 
extraordinary fupplies of her fubje6ls,was more 
16 apt 
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apt to reftrain than to fecond the ardent genius BOOK 
of her people. Several of the moll fplendid ■ 1 

enterprifes in her reign were concerted and 
executed by private adventurers. All the 
fchemes for colonization were carried on by 
the funds of individuals, without any public 
aid. Even the felicity of her government was 
adverfe t« the eftabliflunent of remote colonies. 

So powerful is the attraction dtf our native foil, 
and fuch our fortunate partiality to the laws 
and manners of our own country, that men 
feldom choofe to abandon it, unlefs they be 
driven away by oppreffion or allured by valt 
pnofpeCts of l'udden wealth. But the provinces 
of America, in which the Englifli attempted to 
fettle, did not, like thofe occupied by Spain, 
invite them thither by any appearance of filver 
or golden mines. All their hopes of gain 
♦were diftant; and they faw that nothing could 
be earned but by perfevering exertions of in- 
dultry. The maxims of Elizabeth’s adminif- 
tration were, in their general tenor, fo popular, 
as did not force her fubjeCts to emigrate, in 
order to efcape from tfye ‘heayy or vexatious 
hand of power. It feems to have been with 
difficulty that thefe flender bands of planters 
were collected, on which the writers of that age 
beftew the name of the firfl and fecond Virgi- 
nian colonies. The fulnefs of time for Englifli 
.colonization was not yet arrived. 


But 
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But the fucceffion of the Scottilh line to 
the crowh of England haftened its approach. 
Rei^°of James was hardly feated on the throne before 
vounbie to discovered his pacific intentions, and he 
*.® 1 , loon terminated the long war which had been 
colonies, carried on between Spain and England, by 
an amicable treaty. From that period* unin- 
terrupted tranquillity continued ctarihg his 
reign. Many ^erfons of high rank, and of 
ardent ambition, to whom the war with Spain 
had afforded conftant employment, and pre- 
fented alluring profpefts, not only of fame but 
of wealth, foon became fo impatient of lan- 
guilhing at home without occupation or obje6t, 
that their invention was on the ftretch to find 
fome exercife for their a6tivity and talents. 
To both thefe North America feemed to open 
a new field, and Ichemes of carrying colonies 
thither became more general and more po- 
pular. 


Direa A voyage, undertaken by Bartholomew 

courfe from * * 

England to Goinold in th# Mft year of the Queen, facili- 
America - tated, as well as encouraged, the execution of 
tempted by thefe fchemes. He failed from Falmouth in 
Oofnow. a fmall bark, with thirty-two men. Inftead 
of following former navigators in their untie- 
ceffary circuit by the Welt India ifles and the 
Gulf of Florida, Gofnold fleered |lue weft as 
nearly as the winds would permit, and was- the . 

firft 
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firft English commander who reached America rook 
by this ihorter and more dire6t courfe. That . IX ‘ f 
part of the continent which he firft defcried 
was a promontory in the province now called 
Maffachufets Bay, to which he gave the name 
of Cape Cod. Holding along the coaft, as it 
ftretched towards the fouth-weft, he touched 
at two ifl^pds, one of which he called Martha’s 
Vineyard, the other Elizabeth’s Ifland; ^nd 
vifited the adjoining continent, and traded 
with its inhabitants. He and his companions 
were fo much delighted everywhere with the 
inviting afpe6t of the country, that notwith- 
ftajnding the fmallnefs of their number, a part 
of them confented to remain there. But when 
they had leifure to reflect upon the fate of 
former fettlers in America, they retracted a 
refolution formed in the firft warmth of their 
admiration; and Gofnold returned to England 
in lefs than four months from the time of his 
departure". 

This voyage, however inconfiderable it may confe. 
appear, had important effects. The Englifh SoU’f 
now difcovered the afpe<5l of the American voy * se ‘ 
continent to be extremely inviting far to the 
north, of the place where they had formerly 
attempted to fettle. The coaft of a vaft coun- 

4 Purchas, iv. p.164.7. 

try, 
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BOOK try, ftretching through the molt defirable cli- 
. ^ . mates, lay before them. The richnefs of its 
virgin foil promifed a certain recompence to 
their induflry. In its interior provinces un- 
expected fources of wealth might open, and 
unknown objeCts of commerce might be found. 
Its diftance from England was diminiflied al- 
moft a third part, by the new ccdirfo which 
Goftiold had pointed out. Plans for eflablifh- 
ing colonies began to be formed in different 
parts of the kingdom ; and before thefe were 
ripe for execution, one fmall vefiel was fent 
out by the merchanfs of Briftol, another by 
the Earl of Southampton and Lord Arundel 
of Wardour, in order to learn whether Got 
nold’s account of the country was to be con- 
sidered as a juft reprefentation of its ftate, or 
as the exaggerated defcription of a fond difco- 
verer. Both returned with a full confirmation 
of his veracity, and with the addition of fo 
many new circumftances in favour of the coun- 
try, acquired by a more extenfive view of it, 
• ' as greatly increafed the defire of planting it. 

t 

* ** 

Hakluyt The moft a6live and efficacious promoter of 

improves 

the com- this was Richard Hakluyt, prebendary of Weft- 

naval fkill minfter, to whom England is more indebted for 
of tint age. American pofleffions than to any man of 

that age. Formed under a kinfman of the fame 
name, eminent for naval and commercial know- 

ledge, 
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ledge, he imbibed a limilar tafle, and applied B 0^0 K 
early to the ftudy of geography and naviga- u — « j 
tion. Thefe favourite fciences engroffed his 
attention, and to diffufe a relilli for them was 
the great object of his life. In order to excite 
his countrymen to naval enterprife, by flat- 
tering their national vanity, he publifhed, in 
the yea? (fUe thoufand five hundred and eighty- 
nine, his valuable collection of voyages 5nd 
dtfcoveries made by Englifhmen. In order to 
fupply them with what information might be 
derived from the experience of the raoft fuc- 
ceisful foreign navigators, he jtraiiflated fome 
of the bed accounts of the progrefs of the Spa- 
niards and Portuguefe in their voyages both 
to the Eaft and Weft Indies, into the Englifli 
tongue. He was confulted with refpeCt to 
many of the attempts towards difcovery or 
colonization during the latter part of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. He correfpondcd with the of- 
ficers who conducted them, directed their 
refearches to proper objects, and publifhed 
the hiftory of their exploits. By the zealous 
endeavours of a perfon, equally jrefpeCted by 
men of rank and men df bufinefs, many of 
both orders formed an affociation to eftablifh 
colonies in America, and petitioned the King 
for the fanClion of his authority to warrant the 
execution of their plans. 

rot . if. x James, 
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book James, who prided himfelf on liis profound 
. . (kill in the fcience of government, and who 

,a d' M h' had turned his attention to confider the ad- 
co.tft of vantages which might be derived from colo- 
tica into nies, at a time when he patronifed his fcheme 
*wo j-aits , p| ant j n g them in fome of the ruder pro- 
vinces of his ancient kingdom, with a^iew of 
introducing induftry and civilization 'there % 
was^now no lefs fond of directing the a6tive 
genius of his Englifli fubjedts towards occupa- 
tions not repugnant to his own pacific maxims, 
and liltened with a favourable ear to their 
application But as the extent as well as 
value of the American continent began now 
to be better known, a grant of the whole of 
fuch a vaft region to any one body of men, 
however refpedlable, appeared to him an a6t 
of impolitic and profufe liberality. For this 
realbn, he divided that portion of North 
America, which llretcbes from the thirty* 
fourth to the forty-fifth degree of latitude, into 
two diftricts nearly equal } the one called the 
firft or fouth colony of Virginia, the other, 
Aprifio ^ ie f econ d orpiorfn polony. He authorifed Sir 
Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, Bichard 
Hakluyt, and their afiociates, moltly refident 
in London, to fettle any part of the former 
which they Ihould cboofe, and veiled in them a 


right 


Hill, of Scotland, ii # 239. 
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right of property to the land extending along book 
the coaft fifty miles on each fide of the place , . 

of their firlt habitation, and reaching into the 
interior country a hundred miles. The latter and grams 
diftridfc he allotted, as the place of fettlement, two com- 
to fuiplry knights, gentlemen, and merchants paules " 
of Briftol,, Plymouth,' and other parts in the 
weft of England, with a fimilar grant of terri- 
tory. Neither the monarch who iffued this 
charter, nor his fubje6ts who received it, had 
any conception that they were proceeding 
to lay the foundation of mighty and opulent 
ftates. What James granted was nothing 
more than a Ample charter of corporation to a 
trading company, empowering the members 
of it to have a common feal, and to a6t as a 
body politic. But as the objeffi for which 
they affociated was new, the plan eftablifhed 
for the adminiftration of their affairs was un- 
common* Inftead of the power ufually granted 
to corporations, of electing officers and framing 
bye-laws for the condufit of their own opera- 
tions, the fupreme government of the colonies Tenor of 
to be fettled was veiled *in a cduncil refident charters; 
in England, to be named by the King, ac- 
cording to fuch laws and ordinances as fhould 
be given under his figrl manual j and the 
fubordinate jurifdi6tion was committed to a 
council refident in America, Which was like- , 4 
wife to be nominated by the King, and to aCfc 
n 2 conform- 
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Book conformably to his inftruetions. To this im- 
i — y - portant claufe, which regulated the form of 
, their conftitution, was added the conceffion 
of feveral immunities, to encourage perfons 
to fettle in the intended colonies. Some of 
thefe were the fame which had been granted 
to Gilbert and Ralegh ; fuch as thp fecuring 
to the emigrants and their defcendanfs all the 
rights of denizens, in the fame manner as 
if they had remained or had been born iif 
England ; and granting them the privilege of 
holding their lands in America by the freed 
and leaft burdenfome tenure. Others were 
more favourable than thofe granted by Eliza- 
beth. He permitted whatever was neceffary 
for the luftenance or commerce of the new 
colonies to be exported from England, during 
the fpace of feven years, without paying any 
duty ; and as a farther incitement to induftry, 
he granted them liberty of trade with other 
nations, and appropriated the duty to be 
levied on foreign commodities, for twenty- 
one years, as a fund for the benefit of the 
colony f . * « 

* 

Defers of In this lingular charter, the contents of 
ter* cW ' which have been little attended to by* the 


f Stith. Hill, of Virginia, p. 35* Append, p.i. Pur- 
ghas, v. 1683. 


hiftorians 
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hiftoriaifs of America, fome articles are as b O O K 
unfavourable to the rights of the colonifts, as , , 

others are to the intereft of the parent ftate. 

By placingthe legiflative and executive powers 
in a council nominated by the crown, and 
guided by its inflruftions, every perfon fettling 
in America feeins to be bereaved of the noblefl 
privil^o^ of a free man ; by the unlimited per- 
miffion of trade with foreigners, the parent 
^flate is deprived of that exclufive commerce 
which has been deemed the chief advantage 
refulting from the eftablifhment of colonies, 
lint in the infancy of colonization, and without 
the«gui dance ofobfervation or experience, the 
ideas of men with refpe6l to the mode of 
forming new fettlements, were not fully un- 
folded, or properly arranged. At a period 
when they could not forefee the future gran- 
deur and importance of the communities 
which they were about to call into exiftence, 
they were ill qualified to concert the bed plan 
for governing them. Betides, the Englifh of 
that age, accutlomed to the high prerogative 
and arbitrary rule of their monarchs, were not 
animated with fuch liberal fentiments, either 
concerning their own perfonal or political 
rights, as have become familiar in the more 
mature and improved ft^te of their contlitu- 
tion. 


* 3 


Without 
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IX. 

Colonies of 
Virginia 
and New 
England. 


Advan- 
tages of 
tricing the 
liiftory of 
thefe colo- 
nies in their 
infant (late. 


Without hefitation or reluctance 'the pro- 
prietors of both colonies-prepared to execute 
their refpeCtive plans; and under the authority 
of a charter, which would now be rejected with 
difdain, as a violent invafion of the facred and 
inalienable rights of liberty, the firft permanent 
fettlements of the Englifh in America avero 
eftabliihed. From this period, the prpgrei’s 
of the two provinces of Virginia and New 
England, form a regular and connected llory. 
The former in the i'outh, and the latter in the 
north, may be conlidered as the original and 
parent colonies ; in imitation of which, and 
under whofe flielter, all the others have been 
fucceffively planted and reared. 

The firft attempts to occupy Virginia and 
New England were made by very feeble bodies 
of emigrants. As thefe fettled under great 
difadvantages, among trihes of favages, and 
in an uncultivated defert ; as they attained 
gradually, after long ftryggles, and many 
difafters, to that maturity of ftrength, and 
order of policy, \vhich entitles them to be 
conlidered as* refpeCtable Hates, the liiftory 
of their perfevering efforts merits particular 
attention. It will exhibit a IpeCtacle no 
lefs ftriking than inftruCtive, and prefents 
an opportunity, which rarely occurs, of con- 
1 2 templating 
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templating a fociety in the firft moment of its B o o K 
political exiftence, and of obferving how its . f 
fpirit forms in its infant Hate, how its prin- 
ciples begin to unfold as it advances, and how 
thofe chara&eriftic qualities which diltinguilh 
its maturer age, are fucceffively acquired, 

The account of the eftablilhment of the other 
Englift^crlonies, undertaken at periods when 
the importance of fuch poffeffions was better 
jinderftood, and effected by more direfil and 
vigorous exertions of the parent Hate, is lefs 
interefting. 1 lliall therefore relate the hiftory 
of the two original colonies in detail, With 
refjte6l to the fubfequent fettlements, fome 
more general obfervations concerning the time, 
the motives, and circumftances of their elta- 
jlilhment^^vll befa/heient/^Vfegin with the 
hillory of Virginia, the moll ancient and moll 
valuable of the Britilh colonies in North 
America, 

Though many perfons of dillin6lion became Newport 
proprietors in the company which undertook vlrg^L 
to plant a colony in Virginia, its funds feem Dec I ^ 
npt to have been conljderable, and its firll 
effort was certainly extremely feeble, A fmall 
veffel of a hundred tons, and two barks, under 
the command of Captain, Newport, failed with 
a hundred and live men, deltined to remain in 
the country. Some of thefe were of relpe6table 
n 4 families. 
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BOOK families, particularly a brother of the Earl of 
. ^ , Northumberland, and feveral officers who had 
ferved with reputation in the reign of Eliza- 
1607. beth. Newport, I know not for what reafon, 
Apni 26 . f 0 j| 0We j t j ie anc j en t courfe by the Weft Indies, 

and did not reach the coaft of North America 


for four months. But he approached it with 
better fortune than any former navigator; 
for paving been driven, by the violence of a 
florin, to the northward of Roanoke, the place 
of his deftination, the firft land he difcovered 
Difcovers was a promontory which he called Cape 
peuk Chela Henry, the fouthern boundary of the Bay 
of Chefapeak. The Englifh flood dire<5lly 
into that fpacious inlet, which feemed to 
invite them to enter ; and as they advanced, 
contemplatiAi^Witli a mixture c/r4digiit an ! 
admiration, that grand refervoir, into%hich 
are poured the waters of all the vaft rivers, 
which not only diffufe fertility through that 
diftri6t of America, but open the interior 
parts of the country to navigation, and render 
a commercial intercourfe more extenfive and 


commodious than* in any other region of the 
globe. Newport, keeping along the fouthern 
fhore, failed up a river, which the natives called 
* Powhatan, and to which he gave the name of 
Sails iip James-River. After viewing its banks, during 

River.' a run of above forty miles from its mouth, 
they all concluded that a country, where fafe 

and 
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and convenient harbours feemed to be nume- book 
rous, would be a more fuitable llation for a ^ , 
trading colony, than the llioally and dangerous 
coalt to the fouth, on which their countrymen 
had formerly fettled. Here then they deter- 
mined to abide ; and having chofen a proper 
fpot for their refidence, they gave this infant 
fettlenri^ntxthe name of James-Town, which it Found-* 
Hill retains; and though it has never becpme Town” 
^either populous or opulent, it can boaft of 
being the mod ancient habitation of the Eng- 
liflr in the New World. But however well 
chofen the fituation might be, the members of 
th^ colony were far from availing themfelves 
of its advantages. Violent animofities had 
broke out among lome of their leaders, during 
their J03 
fide *n.t 


gifgeto Virginia. Thefe did not lub- 
leir arrival there. The firft deed of 


the Council, which aflumed the government in Biciadmi- 

. n • 1 in -w-, | -| niltration. 

virtue or a coinmifhon brought from England 
under the leal of the company, and opened on 
the day after they landed, was an aft of injuf- 
tice. Captain Smith, who had been appointed 
a member of the council, .was excluded from 
his feat at the board, by the mean jealoufy of 
his colleagues, and not only reduced to the 
condition of aprivate man, but of onefufpe6ted 
and watched by his fuperiors. This diminution 
of his influence, and reftraint on his activity, 

\vas an efiential injury to the colony, which at 

that 
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book that juncture flood in need of the aid of both. 

. . For foon after they began to fettle, the Englifh 

were involved in a war with the natives, partly 
by their own indifcretion, and partly by the 
fufpicion and ferocity of thofe barbarians. And 
i C ^V n - although the Indians, fcattered over the coun- 
ibe Indians, tries adjacent to James-River, were divided 
into independent tribes, fo extremel^Jfeeble 
that^ hardly one of them could mufter above 
two hundred warriors g , they teazed and an-, 
noyed an infant colony by their inceflant hof- 
tilities. To this was added a calamity ftill more 
dreadful ; the flock of provifions left for their 
June 15. fubfiftence, on the departure of their fhips for 
England, was fo fcanty and of fuch bad quality, 
that a fcarcity, approaching almoft to abfolute 
Suffers from famine, foon followed. Such poor unwhole. 

lcarcity, ^ 

and rhe un- fome fare brought on difeafes, the violence of 

healthinefs . 

of the cii- which was 10 much increaled by the fultry 
heat of the climate, and the moifture of a 
country covered with wood, that before the 
beginning of September, one half of their 
number died, and mod of the furvivors were 
fickly and defied. In fuch trying extre- 
mities, the comparative powers of every indi* 
vidual are difeovered and called forth, and 
each naturally takes that ftation, and affumes 
that afeendant, to wljich he is entitled by hia 

* Purchas, vol. iv, 1692. Smith's Travels, p. 23. 

* • talents “ 
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talents atid force of mind- Every eye was book 
now turned towards Smith, and all willingly 
devolved on him that authority of which they c c ^ ed 
had formerly deprived him. His undaunted ™ 0 a ” d s ’/ h e e ' 
temper, deeply tinctured with the wild ro- of 

inantic fpirit chara6leriftic of military adven- 
tuf 'rsi in that age, was peculiarly tinted to 
fuch a fituation. The vigour of his conftitu- 
tion continued fortunately (till unimpaired by 
difeafe, and his mind was never appalled by 
danger. He inftantly adopted the only plan 
that could fave them from deftrufition. He 
began by furrounding James-Town with fuch 
rude fortifications as were a fufficient defence 
againft, the aflaults of favages. He then 
marched, at the head of a fmall detachment, 
in queft of their enemies. Some tribes he 
gained by careffes and prefents, and procured 
from them a fupply of provifions. Others he 
attacked with open force 5 and defeating them 
on every occafion, whatever their fuperiority 
in numbers might be, compelled them to im- 
part to him fome portion of their winter 
(tores. As the recompeuce of all his toils 
and dangers, he faw abundance and content- 
ment re-eftabliflied in the colony, and hoped 
that he (hould be able to maintain them in 
that happy (late, until the arrival of (hips from 
England in the fpring : but in one of his 

excurfions 
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BOOK excurfions he was furprifed by a numerous 
. * X * , body of Indians, and in making his efcape 
from them, after a gallant defence, he funk 
pfronV/hy" t' 0 tf ,e nec k in a fwarnp, and was obliged to 
the jndimus. furrender. Though he knew well what a 
dreadful fate awaits the prifoners of favages, 
his prefence of mind did not forfake him. He 
fhowed thofe who had taken him, cjiptive a 
mariner’s compafs, and amufed them with fo 
many wonderful accounts of its virtues, as 
filled them with aftonifhment and veneration, 
which began to operate very powerfully in his 
favour. They led him, however, in triumph 
through various parts of the country, and 
conducted him at laft to Powhatan, the molt 
confiderable Sachim in that part of Virginia. 
There the doom of death being pronounced, 
he was led to the place of execution, and his 
head already bowed down to receive the fatal 
blow, when that fond attachment of the Ame- 
rican women to their European invaders, the 
beneficial effects of which the Spaniards often 
experienced, interpofed in his behalf. The 
favourite daughter of Powhatan rufhed in 
between him and the-executioner, and by her 
intreaties and tears prevailed on her father to 
fpare his life. The beneficence of his deli- 
verer, whom the early Englilh writers dignify 
with the title of the Princefe Pocahuntas, did 

not 


4 
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not terminate here ; the foon after procured book 

IX 

his liberty, and fent him from time to time ■ ’ 

leafonable prefents of provifions \ 


Smith, on his return to James-Town, found ° n,,is L 1 '«- 
the colony reduced to thirty-eight perfons, fin 1 dsth * 1 
who, in defpair, were preparing to abandon a mod ruined. 
country*Vhich did not feetn deflined to be the 
habitation of Englifhmen. He employed’lca- 
Teffes, threats, and even violence, in order to 
prevent them from executing this fatal refolu- 
tion. With difficulty he prevailed on them to 
defpr it fo long, that the fuccour anxioully 
expelled from England arrived. Plenty was Scafonsbie 

10 J fuccourk 

inftantly reftored ; a hundred new planters from ling- 
were added to their number ; and an ample 
flock of whatever was requifite for clearing 
andfowing the ground was delivered to them. 

But an unlucky incident turned their attention 
from that fpecies of induftry which alone could 
render their fituation comfortable. In a fmall coionuts 

deceived by 

flream of water that ilfued from a bank of land the a Pi ,ear - 

ances o t 

near James-Town, afediment of fomefhining gold, 
mineral fubftance, which had fomd refemblance 
of gold was difcovered. * At a time when the 
precious metals were conceived to be the pe- 
culiar and only valuable productions of the 

J 

h Smith's Travels, p. 44, & c. Purchas, iv. 1704. 

Stith. p.45, &c. 
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b o o k New World, when every mountain was fup- 
y — y * _■ pofed to contain a treafure, and every rivulet 
was fea relied for its golden fands, this appear* 
ance was fondly conlidered as an infallible 
indication of a mine. Every hand was eager 
to dig ; large quantities of this glittering dull 
were am ailed. From fome affay of its nature, 
made by an artift as unlkilful as his companions 
, were credulous, it was pronounced to be ex* 
tremely rich. “ There was now,” fays Smith,” 
“ no talk, no hope, no work, but dig gold, 
“ wafh gold, refine gold 1 .” With this ima* 
ginary wealth the firft veffel returning to 
England was loaded, while the culture of the 
land, and every ufeful occupation, were totally 
neglected. 

Smith mi- The effects of this fatal delufion were foou 
a tWv«y.of felt. Notwithflanding all the provident &6livity 
the coumiy. ^ Smith, in procuring com from the natives 
by traffic or by force, the colony began to fufter 
as much as formerly from fcarcity of food, and 
was wafted by the fame diftempers. In hopes 
of obtaining 1 fome >elief, Smith propofed, as 
- they had not hitherto extended their refearches 
beyond the countries contiguous to James* 
River, to open an intercourfe with the mores 
remote tribes, and to examine into the Hate 


* Smith’s Travels, p. 53. 


of 
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bf culture and population among them. The book 
execution of this arduous defign he undertook , 4 

himfelf, in a fmall open boat, with a feeble 
crew, and a very fcanty ftock of provifions. 

He began his furvey at Cape Charles, and ill 
two different excurfions, which continued 
above four months, he advanced as far as the 
river SiTSpiehannah, which flows into the bot- 
tom of the bay. He vifited all the countries 
both on the eaft and weft fhores ; he entered 
moft of the confiderable creeks ; he failed up 
many of the great rivers as far as their falls. 

He traded with fome tribes; he fought with 
others ; he obferved the nature of the territory 
which they occupied, their mode of fubfift- 
ence, the peculiarities in their manners; and 
left among all a wonderful admiration either 
of the beneficence or valour of the Englifh. 

After failing above three thoufand miles in a 
paltry vefiel, ill fitted for fuch an extenfive 
navigation, during which the hardfhips to 
which he was expofed, as well as the patience 
with which he endured, and the fortitude with 
which he furmounted therp, eqm£ whatever is 
related of the celebrated Spanifh dilcovererS 
in their moft daring enterprizes, he returned 
to James-Town ; he brought with him an ac- 
count of that large portidn of the American 
continent now comprehended in the two pro- 
. vinces , 
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book vinces of Virginia and Maryland 1 ", fo full and 

1 _ j. exadl, that after the progrefs of information 

and refe arch for a century and a half, his map 
exhibits no inaccurate view of both countries, 
and is the original upon which all fubfe- 
quent delineations and delcriptions have been 
formed 1 . 

% 

fiux whatever plealing profpeft of future 
benefit might open upon this complete difco-* 
very of a country formed by nature to be the 
feat of an exclufive commerce, it afforded but 
little relief for their prefent wants. The colony 
ftill depended for fubfiftence chiefly on fup- 
plies from the natives ; as, after all the efforts 
of their own induftry, hardly thirty acres of 
ground were yet cleared fo as to be capable 
of culture 1 ". By Smith's attention, however, 
the /tores of the Englifh were fo regularly 
filled, that for fome time they felt no confi- 
derable diftrefs ; and at this juncture a change 
was made in the conftitution of the com- 
pany, which feemed to promife an increafe 
of their fecurky and feappinefs. That fupreme 
dirediion of all thfe company’s operations, 
which the King by his charter had re- 
ferred to himfelf, difcouraged perfons of rank 

k Smith’s Travels, p. 65, c. 1 Stith. p. 83. 

* Stith. p. 97. 

or 
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or property from becoming members of a B O o K 
fociety fo dependant on the arbitrary will of ■ IX ' f 
the crown. Upon a reprefentation of this to 
James, he granted them a new charter, with ^ 
more ample privileges. He enlarged the s r » nwi 
boundaries of the colony; he rendered the 
powers of the company, as a corporation, 
more explicit and complete ; he abolilhed the 
jurifdi&ion of the council refident in Vir- 
ginia; he vetted the government entirely in 
a council refiding in London; he granted to 
the proprietors of the company the right of 
electing the perfons who were to compofe 
this council, by a majority of voices; he au- 
thorized this council to eftablilh fuch laws, 
orders and forms of government and magiC- 
tracy, for the colony and plantation, as they 
in their difcretion fliould think to be fitteft for 
the good of the adventurers and inhabitants 
there;® he empowered them to nominate a 
governor to have the adminiftration of affairs 
in the colony ; and to carry their orders into 
execution". In confequence of thefe concef- 
iions, the company having acquired the power 
of regulating all its qwn tranfa&ions, the 
number of proprietors increafed, and among 
them we find the moll refpedlable names in 
the nation. . 


8 Stith, Append. 8. 


rot . ik. 
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S o o K TiiE'firft deed of the new council "was to 

r , appoint Lord Delaware governor and captain - 

LordOeia. general of their colony in Virginia. To a 
x>mtdgo- perfon of his rank thofe high-founding titles 
’ tonor ‘ could be no allurement; arid by his thorough 
acquaintance with the progrefs and ftate of 
the fettlement, he knew enough of the labour 
and difficulty with 'Which an infant qplony is 
teased, to expert any thing but anxiety and 
care in difcharging the duties of that delicate, 
office. But, from zeal to promote an efta- 
bliftiment which he expected to prove fo 
highly beneficial to his country, he was wil- 
ling to relinquifh all the comforts of an ho- 
nourable itation, to undertake a long voyage 
to fettle in an uncultivated region deftitute of 
every accommodation to which he had been 
accuftomed, and where he forefaw that toil, 
sates and and trouble, and danger awaited him- But 
tppointed to as he could not immediately leave England, 
ill the arri- the council difpatched Sir Thomas Gates and 
OcUware!* 'Sir George Summers, the former of whom 
•had been appointed lieutenant-general and 
the latter admiral, with nine ffiips and five 
hundred planters. *Tliey carried with them 
■ commiffions, by which they were empowered 
to fuperfede the jurifdiftion of the' former 
council, to proclaim.Lord Delaware governor, 
and, until he lhould arrive, to take the ad- 
miniflration of affairs into their own hands. 

4 A vi o- 
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Aviolenthurricanefeparatedthevefiel in which BOOK 
Gates and Summers had embarked from the , IX ‘ f 
reft of the fleet, and ltranded it on the coaft Their fti P 

branded on 

of Bermudas. The other lhips arrived lately tiwcoaiof 

__ _ _ . Bermudas. 

at James-Town. But the fate of their com- Aug.n. 
manders was unknown. Their commiffion 
for new-modelling the government, and all 
other public papers, were fuppofed to be loft, 
together with them. The prefent form -of go- 
. vemment, however, was held to. be abolilhed. 

No legal warrant could be produced for efta- 
blifhing any other. Smith was not in a con- 
dition at this juncture to affert his own rights, 
or to a6t with his wonted vigour. By an ac- 
cidental explofion of gunpowder, he had been 
fo miferably fcorched and mangled, that he 
was incapable of moving, and under the necef- 
lityof committing himfelf to the guidance of 
his friends, who carried him aboard one of the 
lhips returning to England, in hopes that he 
might recover by more lkilful treatment than 
he could meet with in Virginia”. 

After his departure, evefry thi ng tended fall An,r ' h r '■» 

*■ 0 , the colony. 

to the wildelfranarchy. «Fa6tion and difcontent 
had often rifen fo high among the old fettlers, 
that they could hardly be kept within bounds. 

♦ * 

° Purchae, iv. 1734, &c. Smith's Travels, p. 89. 

Stith, p. 102, &c. 
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o o K The fpirit of the hew comers was too uu- 
^ . governable to bear an y refiraint. Several 
among them of better rank were fuch diffi- 
pated hopelefs young men, as their friends 
were glad to fend out in quell of whatever 
fortune might betide them in a foreign land. 
Of the lower order many were fo profligate 
or defperate, that their country waS heppy to 
throw them out as nuifances in fociety. Such 
perfbns were little capable of the regular 
fubordination, the ftridt economy, and per- 
fevering induftry, which their fituation re- 
quired. The Indians obferving their mifcon- 
du6t, and that every precaution for fufte- 
nance or fafety was negledted, not only with- 
held the fupplies of provifions which they 
were accuftomed to furnilh, but harafled 

he colony them with continual hoftilities. All their 

duced by 

nine. fubfiftence was derived from the flores which 
they had brought from England; thefe were 
foon confumed; then the domeftic animals 
fent out to breed in the country were de- 
voured; and by this inconfiderate wafte, they 
were reduced' to fuch extremity of famine, as 
not only to eat the* moll naufeous and un- 
wholefome roots and berries, but to feed on 
the bodies of the Indians whom they flew, 
and even on thofe cf their companions who 
funk under the oppreflion of fuch complicated 
diftrefs. In lefs than fix months, of five hun- 
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deed perfons whom Smith left in Virginia, only book 
lixty remained ; and thefe fo feeble and de- , . 

j edited, that they could not have furvived for 
ten days, if fuccour had not arrived from a 
quarter whence they did not expert it p . 

When Gates and Summers were thrown Gate> « nd ' 

hummers 

afhore-on Bermudas, fortunately not a finale arrive from 
perfon on board their fliip perifhed. A cdnfi- 
• derable part of their proviiions and flores too 
was faved, and in that delightful Ipot Nature, 
with Ipontaneous bounty, preiented to them 
fuch a variety of her productions, that a hun- 
dred and fifty people fubfifted in affluence for 
ten months on an uninhabited ifland. Im- 
patient, however, to efcape from a place where 
they were cut off from all intercourfe with 
mankind, they fet about building two barks 
with fuch tools and materials as they had, and 
by amazing efforts of perfeverance and in- 
genuity they finifhed them. In thefe they 
embarked, and fleered directly towards Vir- 
ginia, in hopes of finding an ample confolation 
for all their toils and dangers ii* the embraces 
of their companions, a»d amidft the comforts 
of a flourifhing colony. After a more profper- 
ous*navigation than they could have expedited 
in their ill-conftrudted vtffels, they landed at 

. r Stith, p. u6, Purchas, iv. 1748, 

o 3 James- 
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BOOK James-Town. But inffcead of that joyfolin- 
. — v — , j» terview for which they fondly looked, a fpec- 
M «y *3* table prefented itfelf which flruck them with 
Find the horror. They beheld the miferable remainder 

colony in J 

0 f their countrymen emaciated with famine 
and ficknefs, funk in defpair, and in their 
figure and looks rather refembling fpe&res 
than human beings. As Gates and Summers, 
in fall confidence of finding plenty of pro- 
vifions in Virginia, had brought with them no < 
larger flock than was deemed neceflary for 
their own fupport during the voyage, their 
inability to afford relief to their countrymen, 
added to the anguifh with which they viewed 
this unexpected fcene of dillrefs. Nothing 
now remained but inftantly to abandon a 
country, where it was impoflible to fubfilt any 
longer ; and though all that could be found in 
the ftores of the colony, when added to what 
remained of the flock brought from Bermudas, 
did not amount to more than was fufiicient to 
fupport them for fixteen days, at the moft 
fcanty allowance, they fet fail, in hopes of 
being able to iViach'N^wfoundland, where they 
expeded to be relieved by their countrymen 
employed at that feafon in the fifhery there q . 

• 

* A minute and curiogs account of the ihipwreck of 
Gates and Summers, and of their adventures in Bermudas, 
was compofed by Strachy, a gentleman who accompanied 
them, and was pubbfhed by furehas, iv, 1734. 


But 
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. -BuT*it \yas not the will of Heaven that all book 
the labour of the Englifh, in planting this , ^ p 
colony , as well as all their hopes of benefit Are about 

' ‘ - * . * to return to 

from its future profperity, mould be for ever England, 
loft. Before Gates, and the melancholy com- Delaware 
panions of his voyage, had reached the mouth 
of James-River, they were met by Lord De- 
laware, with three lhips, that brought a large 
recruit of provifions, a confiderable number of 
. new fettlers, and every thing requifite for 
defence or cultivation, By perfuafion and 
authority he prevailed on them to return to 
James-Town, where they found their fort, 
their magazines, and houfes entire, which Sir 
Thomas Gates, by feme happy chance, had 
preferred from being fet on fire at the time of 
their departure. A fociety fo feeble and dif- 
prdered in its frame, required a tender and 
flvilfui hand to cherilh it, and reftore its vigour. 

This it found in Lord Delaware : he fearclied wife admi- 
into the caufes of their misfortunes, as far as of Lord 
he could difeover them, amidft the violence of D,Uw * re- 
their mutual accufations; but infiead of ex- 
erting his power in punifhing c;«imes that were 
paft, he employed hi# prudence in healing 
their difientions, and in guarding againft a 
repetition of the fame fatal errors. By unwea- 
ried; affiduities, by the i*efpecl due to an ami- 
able and beneficent character, by knowing 
. how to mingle feverity with indulgence, and 

o 4 when 
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book when to affume the dignity of his office, as 
, , well as when to difplay the gentlenefi natural 

to his own temper, he gradually reconciled 
men corrupted by anarchy to fpbordination 
and difcipline, he turned the attention of the 
idle and profligate to induflry, and taught 
the Indians again to reverence and dread the 
I 6 * 1 - Englifh name. Under fuch an adminiftration, 

March 0 

h» health the Colony began once more to afl'ume a pro- 

obliges him JO f 

to remm to muing appearance ; when, unhappily for it, a " 
E ° £laod " complication of difeafes brought on by the 
climate obliged Lord Delaware to quit the 
country'; the government of which he com- 
mitted to Mr. Percy. 

s^ThomM He was foon fuperfeded by the arrival of Sir 
££med P Thomas Dale ; in whom the company had 
fovemor. vefled more abfolute authority than in any of 
his predeceffors, empowering him to rule by 
Marti.1 law martial law ; a fhort code of which, founded on 

cftabliihed. 

the practice of the armiesin the Low Countries, 

the moft rigid military fchool at that time in 

Europe, they fent out with him. This fyftem 

of government's fo violent and arbitrary, that 

even the Spaniards thenfffelves had not ventured 

to introduce it intotheirfettlements; for among 

them, as foon as a plantation began and the 

artsofpeacefucceedecftothe operations of war, 

* 

r Stith,p. 117. Purchaj, iv. 1764. . 

the 
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thejurifdi&ion of the civil magiftrate was uni- b o O K 
formly eftablifhed. But however unconftitu- ^ r 
tional or oppreffive this may appear, it was 
adopted by thg advice of Sir Francis Bacon, 
the moll enlightened philofopher* and one of 
the moll eminent lawyers of the age*. The 
company, well acquainted with the inefficacy 
of every method which they had hitherto em- 
ployed for reftraining the unruly mutinous 
Spirits which they had to govern, eagerly 
adopted a plan that had the fan6lion of fucb 
high authority to recommend it. Happily for 
the colony. Sir Thomas Dale, who was en- 
trufted with this dangerous power, exercifed 
it with prudence and moderation. By the 
vigour which the fummary mode of military 
punifhment gave to his adminiftration, he 
introduced into the colony more perfe6l 
order than had ever been eftablifhed there; 
and at the fame time he tempered his vigour 
With fb much dilcretion, that no alarm feems 
to have been given by this formidable innova- 
tion*. 


The regular form which the colony now 
began to afl’ume, induced the King to iflue a Newchmar 
new* charter for the encouragement of the colony, new 
adventurers, by which hfi not only confirmed SSS. 

• Bacon, Eflay on Plantations, p.3. 

* * Stitb,p.u*. * 

all 
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O K all their former privileges, and prolonged the 
tmmj tmt. -«P exemption from payment of dptie* 
on the commodities exported by them, but 
granted them more extenfiye property, as well 
as more ample jurifdidtion. All the iflanda 
lying within three hundred leagues of the 
coail were annexed to the province of Vir- 
ginia. In confequence of this, tile company, 
took poffeffion of Bermudas, and the other 
impll iflands difcovered by Gates and Sum-, 
mers, and at the fame time prepared to fend 
out a confiderable reinforcement to the colony 
at James-Town. The expence of thofe ex- 
traordinary efforts was defrayed by the profits 
of a lottery, which amounted nearly to thirty 
thoufand pounds. This expedient they were 
authoriled to employ by their new charter u 3 
and it is remarkable, as the iirfl ipftance, in 
the Englifh hiftory, of any public counte-j 
nance given to this pernicious feducing 
mode of levying money. But the Houfe 
of Commons, which towards the dole of this 
reign began to obferve every meafure of go- 
vernment with jealous attention, having re- 
naondrated againft the inilitution as uncon- 
stitutional and impolitic, James recalled the 
licence under the fan&ion of which it* bad 
been eftablifhed v . * 

u Stith, p.191. Appendix, 23, &e. 
v Chalmcr’i Annal*, i. 32. 

r By 
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Bt thefevere difcipline of martial law* the B o-o.K 
a&ivity of the colonifls was forced into*a pro- . ‘ j 

per direction, and exerted itfelf in ufeful in- S u ?hl wil 
duftry. This, aided by a fertile foil and favour- promoted, 
able climate, foon enabled them to raife fuch a 
large ftock of provilions, that they were no 
longer obliged to truft for fubfiftence to the 
precarious fupplies which they obtained or ex- 
torted from the Indians. In proportion as fhe 
•Englilh became more independent, the natives 
courted their friendlhip upon more equal 
terms. The happy effe6ts of this were quickly 
fejt. Sir Thomas Dale concluded a treaty Treaty with 
with one of their moll powerful and warlike the natlvei- 
tribes, fituated on the River Chickahominy, in 
which they confented to acknowledge them- 
lelves fubje&s to the King of Great Britain, to 
afiume henceforth the name of Englishmen, to 
fend a body of their warriors to the affiftance 
of the Englilh, as often as they took the field 
againft any enemy, and to depofit annually a 
ftipulated quantity of Indian corn in the ftore- 
houfesof the colony". An event, which the 
early hillorians of Virginia relate%ith peculiar 
fatisfa£tion, prepared th® way for this union. 
Pocahuntas, the favourite daughter of the 
great Chief Powhatan, to whofe interceffion 

w Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. de Bryv Para x. p. 33. 

Stith, p. 130% 


Gaptain 
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B © O K‘ Captedfi Sihith was indebted for his lift, per- 
fevered in her partial attachment to the Eng. 
lift; and asfhe frequently vifited their fettle- 
ments, where fte was always received with 
refpedtful hofpitality, her admiration of their 
arts and manners continued to increafe. _ Dur- 


ing this intercourfe, her beauty, which is repre- 
fented as far fuperior to that of her countrywo- 
men, made fuch imprefiion on the heart of Mr. 
*^* h ^ ur ‘ Rolfe, a young man of rank in the colony, that * 
h e warmly folicited her to accept of him as a 
Chie6 hufband. Where manners are Ample, court- 
ftip is not tedious. Neither artifice prevents, 
nor ceremony forbids the heart from declaring 
its fentiments. Pocahuntas readily gave her 
Confent; Dale encouraged the alliance, and 
Powhatan did not difapprove it. The marriage 
was celebrated with extraordinary pomp; and 
from that period a friendly correfpondence fub- 
fifted between the colony and all the tribes fub- 
je6t to Powhatan, or that flood in awe of his 
power. Rolfe and his princefs(for by that name 
thewritersof thelaft age always diflinguifh her) 
fet out for England, where fte was received 
by James and his Que'fen with the refpedt fuited 
to her birth. Being carefully inflrudled in the 
principles of the Chriftian faith, fte was public- 
ly baptized, but died a few years after, on her 
return to America, leaving one fonfrom whom 
are fprungfome of the molt refpefilable families 

in 
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in Virginia,- who boalt of their defcent from BOO K 
the race of the ancient rulers of their country*. , ' 

But notwithftanding the vifible good effeCts of 
that alliance, none of Rolfe’s countrymen feem 
to have imitated the example which he fet 
them, of intermarrying with the natives. Of 
all the Europeans who have fettled in Arne* 
rica, the Eilgliih have availed themfelves leaft. 
of this obvious method of conciliating the aflec- 
.tion of its original inhabitants ; and, either from 
the Ihynefe confpicuous in their national cha- 
racter, or from the want of that pliant facility 
of manners which accommodates itfelf to every 
iituation, they have been more averfe than the 
French and Portuguefe, or even the Spaniards, 
from incorporating with the native Americans. 

The Indians, courting fuch an union, offered 
their daughters in marriage to their new guefts: 
and when they did not accept of the proffered 
alliance, they natyrally imputed it to pride 
and to their contempt of them as an inferior 
order of beings y . 


During the interval of traftquiMity procured L»ndra 
by the alliance with Powhatan, an important 
change was made in the ftate of the colony. 

• 

* Hamer Solid* Narratio, a§>. de Bry. Pars x. p. 2$. 

£tith, p. 129. 146* Smith’s Travels, p. 1 13. 121. 

* Bcverley*t Hift. of Virg. p. 25, 
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* OCX -Hitherto no right of private property in land 
.. ?• _ had been eftablithed. The fields that Were 
beared had been cultivated by the joint labour 
of the colonifts ; their product was carried 
to the common ftorehoufes, and diftributed 
%Cekly to every family, according to its num- 
ber and exigencies. A fociety, deftitute of 
the'firft advantage refulting from focial union, 
-was not formed to profper. Induftry, when 
mot excited by the idea of property in what 
■was acquired by its own efforts, made no vigo- 
rous exertion. The head had no inducement 
to contrive, nor the hand to labour. The idle 
and improvident trufted entirely to what was 
iffued from the common ftore ; the afiiduity 
even of the fober and attentive relaxed, when 
they perceived that others were to reap the 
fruit of their toil ; and it was computed, that 
(the united induftry of the colony did not ac- 
complifli as much work in a week as might 
have been performed in a day, if eaeh indi- 
AdvantagM. vidual had laboured on his own account. In 
order to remedy this. Sir Thomas Dale divided 
a confiderahle portion of the land into linall 
lots, and granted one of thefe to each indi- 
vidual in full property. From the moment 
that induftry had the certain profpedt of a 
recompence, it advanced with rapid progrefs. 
The articles of primary necefiity were culti- 
vated with fo much attention as fecured the 

means 
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means df fubfiftence ; and ibch fchemes of im- book 
provement were fbfmed as prepared the way . ?1 a 
for the introduction of opulence into the 
colony *. 


' The indullrious lpirit, which began to rile Culture of 
among the planters was foon directed towards troduced. 
a new object ; and they applied to it for fome 
time with fuch infconfiderate ardour as Was 
.productive of fatal confequences. The cul- 
ture of tobacco, which has lince become the 
ftaple of Virginia, and the fource of its prof- 
perity, was introduced about this time into the «6tS. 
colony. As the tafte for that weed continued 
to increafe in England, notwithftanding the 
zealous declamations of James againft it, the 
tobacco imported from Virginia came to a 
ready market ; and though it was fo much in- 
ferior in quality or in eftimation to that raifed 
by the Spaniards in the Welt Indian illands, 
that a pound of the latter fold for eighteen 
ihillings, and of the former for no more than 
three Ihillings, it yielded a confiderable profit. 

Allured by the profpeCt of fuch & certain and Bad confe- 
quick return, every other Ipecies of induftry arifing from 
was neglefted. The land which ought to have K ’ 

been.referved for railing provifions, and even 

«• 

* Smith’s Travels, p. 1 14, Stith, p.iji. 
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book the fixeets of James-Town, were planted with 
, . tobacco. Various regulations were framed to 

reftrain this ill-dire&ed adlivity. But, from 
eagernefs for prefent gain, the planters difre- 
garded every admonition . The means of fub- 
fiftence became fo, fcanty, as forced them to 
renew their demands upon the Indians^ who, 
feeing no end of thofe exadtions; their anti- 
pathy to the Engliih name revived with addi- 
tional rancour, and they began to form fchemes. 
of vengeance, with a fecrecy and filence pecu- 
liar to Americans a . 

Meanwhile the colony, notwithstanding 
this error in its operations, and the cloud that 
was gathering over its head, continued to wear 
anafpedtof profperity. Itsnumbersincreafed by 
fucceffive migrations ; the quantity of tobacco 
exported became every year moreconfiderable, 
and feveral of the planters were not only in an ' 
eafy lituation, but advancing fail to opulence”; 
and by two events, which happened nearly at 
•the lame time, both population and induftry 
were greatly promoted. As few women had 
hitherto ventured tty encounter the hardfhips 
which were unavoidable in an unknown and 
uncultivated country, moll of the colonifts, 

* Stith, p. 140. 147. 164. 168. Smith, p. 130. Pur- 
cba*, iv. 1787. *> Smith, p.139. 
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constrained tp live Angle, considered themfelves book 
as no more than fojoumers in a land to which . IX ' . 
they were not attached by the tender ties of a 
family and children. In order to induce them 
to fettle there, the company took advantage 
of the apparent tranquillity in the country, to 
fend out a confiderable number of young Young wo- 
women, of humble birth indeed, but of -unex- ”“q"* 
ceptionable character, and encouraged the v,r * 
planters, by premiums and immunities, to 
marry them c . Thefe new companions were 
received with fuch fondnefs, and many of them 
fo comfortably established, as invited others to 
follow their example; and by degrees thought- 
lefs adventurers, affuming the fentiments of 
virtuous citizens and of provident fathers of 
families, became folicitous about the profperity 
of a country, which they now considered as 
their own. As the colonists began to form 
’more extenlive plans of indultry, they were 
unexpefitedly furnished with means of exe- 
cuting them with greater facility. A Dutch 
Chip from the coaft of Guinea, having failed 
up James-River, fold a part* of her cargo of 
negroes to the planters and as that hardy 
race was found more capable of enduring 
fatigue under a fultry climate than Europeans, 
their number has been increafed by continual 


c Stith, p. 166. 197. * Beverley, p. 37. 
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BOOK importation ; their aid feems now to be eflen- 
, rc* , tial to the exiftence of the colony, and the 
greater part of field-labour in yirginia is per- 
formed by fervile hands. 


But as the condition of the colonyimproved, 
the fpirit of its members became more inde- 
pendent. To Englifhmen the fuYnmary and 
icfere decifions of martial law, however tem- 
pered by the mildnefs of their governors, ap- 
peared intolerably oppreffive; and they longed 
to recover the privileges to which they had 
been accuflomed under the liberal form of 


1619. government in their native country. In com- 
Firft general pliance with this fpirit. Sir George Yeardley, 
represent a- in the year 1619, called the firft general affem- 
t ‘” i ' bly that was ever held in Virginia ; and the 
numbers of the people were now fo increafed, 
and their fettlements fo difperfed, that eleven 
corporations appeared by their reprefen tatives 
in this convention, where they were permitted 
to afliime legiflative power, and to exercife the 
noblell funftion of free men. The laws ena6ted 
in it feem Neither to have been many, nor of 
great importance ; but the meeting was highly 
acceptable to the people, as they now beheld 
among themfelves an image of the Englilh 
conftitution, which they reverenced as the 
molt perfect model of free government. In 
order to render this refemblance more copi- 
1 1 plete, 
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plete, and the rights of the planters more book 
certain* the company iffued a charter or ordi- , 
nance, which gave a legal and permanent form July *4-^. 
to the government of the colony. The fupreme ttition given 
legiflative authority in Virginia, in imitation io»y. 
of that in Great Britain, was divided and 
lodged partly in the governor, who held the 
place of the lovereign ; partly in a council of 
ftate named by the company, which pofll’ffed 
fome of the diltin6lions, and exercifed feme of 
the funblions belonging to the peerage; partly 
in a general council or afi'embly compofed of 
thp reprefentatives of the people, in which 
were veiled powers and privileges fimilar to 
thofe of the Houfe of Commons. In both 
thefe councils all queftions were to be deter- 
mined by the majority of voices, and a nega- 
tive was referved to the governor ; but no law 
or ordinance, though approved of by all the 
three members of the legiflature, was to be of 
force, until it was ratified in England by a 
general court of the company, and returned 

under its feal e . Thus the conltitution of the 

£ 

colony was fixed, and the medibers of it are 
henceforth to be conftdered, not merely as 
lervants of a commercial company, dependant 
on the will and orders of their fuperior, but as 
free men and citizens. • 

e Stith, Appendix, p.32, &c. 
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° °ix K The na ^ ura l effect of that happy change in 
' — « — their condition was an increafe of their in- 
cre*i ”* duflry. The produdl of tobacco in Virginia 
was now equal, not only to the confumption of 
it in Great Britain', but could furnifh fome 

ofthec^ony < l uant *ty f° r a foreign market. The company 
with Hoi- opened a trade for it with Holland, and eftab- 

laud. 

lifhed warehoufes in Middleburgh ‘and Flu Cl- 
ings James, and his privy council, alarmed 
<^ve$ at feeing the commerce of a commodity, for 
James. which the demand was daily increafing, turned 
into a channel that tended to the diminution 
of the revenue, by depriving it of a confider- 
able duty impofed on the importation of to- 
bacco, interpofed with vigour to check this 
innovation* Some expedient was found, by 
which the matter was adj lifted for the prefcntj 

r It is a matter of fome curiofity to trace the progrefs of 
the confumption of this unneceffary commodity. The ufe of 
tobacco feems to have been firft introduced into England 
about the year 1 586. Poffibly a few feafaring perfons may 
have acquired a relifh for it by their intercourfe with the 
Spaniards previous to that period ; but the ufe of it cannot 
be denominated a Rational habit fooner than the time I have 
mentioned. Upon an average of the feven years immedi- 
ately preceding the year 162&, the whole import of tobacco 
into England amounted to a hundred and forty-two thoufand 
and eighty-five pounds weight. Stith, p. 246. From this 
it appears, that the talte had fpread with a rapidity which is 
remarkable. B6t how inconfiderable is that quantity to 
what is now confumed in Great Britain ! 


but 
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but it is remarkable as the firll inftance of a b o o k 
difference in fentiment between the parent , , 

ftate and the colony, concerning their re- 
spective rights. The former concluded, that 
the trade of the colony fhould be confined to 
England, and all its productions be landed 
there. The latter claimed, not only the ge- 
neral privilege of Englifhmen to carry their 
commodities to the befl market, but pleaded 
the particular conceflions in their charter, by 
which an unlimited freedom of commerce 
feemed to be granted to them E . The time 
fftr a more full difcuffion of this important 
queflion was not yet arrived. 

But while the colony continued to increafe 
fo faff, that fettlements were fcattered, not F ,eca “ tio, ‘ s 

Decenary for 

only along the banks of James and York ■« defence 

_ . 0 ' . againft the 

Rivet's, but began to extend to the Rapanan- Indians, 
nock, and even to the Potowmack, theEnglifh, 
relying on their own numbers, and deceived 
by this appearance of profperity, lived in full 
fecurity. They neither atteuded # to the move- 
ments of the Indians, «nor fufpeCled their , 
machinations, and though furrounded by a 
people whom they might have known from 
experience to be both artful and vindictive, 
they negleCted every precaution for their own 


* Stith, p. 200, Bcc, 
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BOOK fefety. that was requilite in fuch a fifuation. 

. P*. . Like the peaceful inhabitants of a fociety 
completely eftablifhed, they were no longer 
foldiers but citizens, and were fo intent on 
what was fubfervient to the comfort or embel- 
lilhment of civil life, that every martial exer- 
cife began to be laid afide as unneceffary. 
The Indians, whom they commonly employed 
as hunters, were furnilhed with fire-arms, and 
taught to ufe them with dexterity. They were 
permitted to frequent the habitations of the 
Englilh at all hours, and received as innocent 
vifitants whom there was no reafon to dread. 
This inconfiderate fecurity enabled the In- 
dians to prepare for the execution of that plan 
of vengeance, which they meditated with all 
the deliberate forethought which is agreeable 
to their temper. Nor did they w r ant a leader 
capable of conducting their fchemes with ad- 
General drefs. On the death of Powhatan, in the year 
the -Englilh i6r8, Opechancanough fucceeded him, not 
tine Indians. only as wirowanee, or chief of his own tribe, 
but in that extenfive influence over all the 
Indian nations of Virginia, which induced 
the Englilh writers to diltinguilh them by the 
name of Emperor. According to the Indian 
tradition, he was not a native of Virginia, but 
came from a diltant country to the fouth- 
welt,*poffibly from fome province of the Mex- 
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ican empire \ But as he was confpicuous for BOOK 
all the qualities of highelt eftimation among . . 

favages, a fearlefs courage, great ftrength 
land agility of body, and crafty policy, he 
quickly rofe to eminence and power. Soon 
after^his elevation to the fupreme command, 
a general maflacre of the Englilh feems to 
have been' refolved upon ; and during four 
years, the means of perpetrating it with the 
greateft facility ‘and fuccefs were concerted 
with amazing fecrecy. All the tribes conti- 
guous to the Englilh fettlements were fuc- 
cefiively gained, except thofe on the ealtern 
lhore, from whom, on account of their pecu- 
liar attachment to their new neighbours, every 
circumltance that might difcover what they . 
intended was carefully concealed. To each 
tribe its llation was allotted, and the part it 
was to a£l prefcribed. On the morning of Much aa. 
the day confecrated to vengeance, each was 
at the place of rendezvous appointed, while 
the Englilh were fo little aware of the im- 
pending deftru&ion, that they received with 
unfufpicious hofpitalitj feveraf perfons fent 
by Opechancanough, ander pretext of deli- 
vering prefents of venifon and fruits, but in 
reality to obferve their motions. Finding Executed on 

, * moft of the 

them perfectly fecure/at mid-day, the mo- feuicmems. 

* Beverley, p. 5 1. 
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BOOK meat that was previoufly fixed for this deed 
■ — - » of horror, the Indians ruflied at once upon 
them in all their different fettlements, and 
murdered men, women, and children, with* 
undiflinguifhing rage, and that rancorous 
cruelty with which favages treat their enemies. 
In one hour nearly a fourth part of the whole 
colony was cut off, almoft without knowing 
by 'whole hands they fell. The daughter 
would have been univerfal, if compaffion, or 
a fenfe of duty, had not moved a converted 
Indian, to whom the fecret was communicated 
the night before the malfacre, to reveal it to 
his matter in fuch time as to fave James-Town, 
and fome adjacent fettlements j and if the 
Englifh in other diftrifits had not run to their 
arms with relolution prompted by defpair, 
and defended themfelves fo bravely as to re- 
pulfe their affailants, who, in the execution of 
their plan, did not difcover courage equal to 
the lagacity and art with which they had 
concerted it K 

a 

But though the bjow was thus prevented 
from defcending with ‘its full effect, it proved 
veiy grievous to an infant colony. In fome 
fettlements not a Angle Englifhman efcaped. 
Many perfons of prime note in the colony, and 

J Stith, p. 208, &c. Purchas, ir. 1788, &c. 
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among thefe feveral members of the council, book 
were flain. The furvivors, overwhelmed with . 
grief, altonilhment, and terror, abandoned all 
their remote fettlements, and, crowding to- 
gether for fafety to James-Town, did not oc- 
cupy^ territory of greater extent than had 
been planted foon after the arrival of their 
countrymen in Virginia. Confined within 
thole narrow boundaries, they were lefs intent 
on fchemes of indullry than on thoughts of 
revenge. Every man took arms. A bloody ® 1 t c j^ d t J" at 
war againlt the Indians commenced ; and, iadiaiu. 
bent on exterminating the whole race, neither 
old nor young were fpared. The conduct of 
the Spaniards in the fouthern regions of Ame- 
rica was openly propofed as the moll proper 
model to imitate * ; and regardlefs, like them, 
of thofe principles of faith, honour, and hu- 
manity, which regulate hollility among civilifed 
nations and fet bounds to its rage, the Englilh 
deemed every thing allowable that tended to 
accomplilh their defign. They hunted the 
Indians like wild beads, ratljer than enemies^ 
and as the purfuit of thgm to their places of 
retreat in the woods, which covered their 
country, was both difficult and dangerous, 
they* endeavoured to allure them from their 


k Stith, P.Z33. 
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BOOK inacceffiUe faftneffes by offers of peace and 
. promifes of oblivion, made with fuch an artful 

16*3. appearance of fincerity as deceived their 
crafty leader, and induced them to return to 
their former fettlements, and refume their 
ufual peaceful occupations. The behaviour 
of the two people feemed now to be perfectly 
reverfed. The Indians, like men acquainted 
with the principles of integrity and good faith, 
on which the intercourfe between nations is 
founded, confided in the reconciliation, and 
lived in abfolute fecurity without fufpicion of 
danger ; while the Englilh, with perfidious 
craft, were preparing to imitate favages in 
their revenge and cruelty. On the approach 
of harvelt, when they knew an hoftile attack 
would be molt formidable and fatal, they fell 
fuddenly upon all the Indian plantations, mur- 
_ t , dered every perfon on whom they could lay 
hold, and drove the reft to the woods, where 
fo many perifhed with hunger, that fome of 
the tribes neareft to the ^Englifh were totally 
^extirpated. This atrocious deed, which the 
perpetrators' laboured to reprefent as a necef- 
fary a6t of retaliation, was followed by fome 
happy effects. It delivered the colony fo en- 
tirely from any dread of the Indians, that its 
fettlements began again to extend, and its in- 
duftry to revive. • 


But 
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But unfortunately at this jundlure the ftate book 
of the company in England, in which the pro- , IX ~ ^ 
perty of Virginia and the government of the 
- colony fettled there were veiled, prevented it d ^ ded i>y 
from feconding the efforts of the planters, by 
fuch u reinforcement of men, and fuch a fupply 
of neceffaries, as were requifite to replace 
what they had loft. The company was ori- 
ginally compofed of many adventurers, and 
increafed fo fall by the jundlion of new mem- 
bers, allured by the profpe6t of gain, or the 
delire of promoting a fcheme of public utility, 
thht its general courts formed a numerous 
affembly '• The operation of every political 
principle and paffion, that fpread through the 
kingdom, was felt in thofe popular meetings, 
and influenced their decilions. As towards 
the clofe of James’s reign more juft and en- 
larged fentiments with refpefil to conllitutional 
liberty were diffufed among the people, they 
came to underlland their rights better and to 
aflert them with greater boldnefs ; a diftinc- 
tion formerly little known, but^ now familiar 
in Englilh policy, began to be eftablilhed be- 
tween the court and country parties, and the 
leaders of each endeavoured to derive power 
and confequence from every quarter. Both 
exerted themfelves with emulation, in order 



1 Stith, p.272. 276. 
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BOOK to obtain the direction of a body fo numerous 

. J 1 ^' . and refpe&able as the company of Virginian 
adventurers. In confequence of this, bufinefs 
had been conduced in every general court 
for fome years, not with the temperate fpirit 
of merchants deliberating concerning -their 
mutual intereft, but with the animofity and 
violence natural to numerous aflemblies^ by 
which rival factions contend for fuperiority “. 

jame« in- As the King did not often aflemble the 

Ititutes an 0 ... 4 

fcquiryinto great council of the nation in parliament, the 
general courts of the company became a 
theatre, on which popular orators difplayed 
their talents ; the proclamations of the crown, 
and acts of the privy council, with refpefit to 
the commerce and police of the colony, were 
canvafled there with freedom, and cenfured 
with feverity, ill-fuited to the lofty ideas which 
James entertained of his own wifdom, and the 
extent of his prerogative. In order to check 
this growing fpirit of difcuffion, the minifters 
employed all^ their addrefs and influence to 
gain as many members of the company as 
might give them the*dire<5tion of their deli- 
berations. But fo unfuccefsful were they in 
this attempt, that every meafure propofed by 
them was reprobated by a valt majority, and 

* Stith, p.229, &c. Chalmers, p. 59. 
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fometimes without any reafon, but becaufe BOOK 
they were the propofers of it. James, little , , 

favourable to the power of any popular alfem- 
bly, and weary of contending with one over 
which he had laboured in vain to obtain an 
afcendant, began to entertain thoughts of 
diflolving the company, and new-modelling 
its conftitutkm. Pretexts, neither unplaulible, 
nor &ftitute of fome foundation, feemed to 
juftify this meafure. The flow progrefs of the 
colony, the large fums of money expended, 
and great number of men who had periihed 
in attempting to plant it, the late maffacre 
by the Indians, and every difafter that had 
befallen the Englifh from their firft migration 
to America, were imputed folely to the inabi- 
lity of a numerous company to conduct an 
enterprife fo complex and arduous. The nation 
felt fenfibly its difappointment in a fcheme in 
which it had engaged with fanguine expect- 
ations of advantage, and wiihed impatiently 
for fuch an impartial fcrutiny into former pro- 
ceedings as might fuggeft more falutary mea- 
fures in the future adminiftration oPthe colony. 

The prefent (late of its affairs, as well as the 
withes of the people, feemed to call for the in- 
terpofition of the crown ; and James, eager to 
difplay the fuperiority of lws royal wifdom, in 
correcting thofe errors into which the company 

had 
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book had been betrayed by inexperience in the arts 
, , of government, boldly undertook the work of 

1623. reformation. Without regarding the rights 

May <), t 1 • 1 

conveyed to the company by their charter, 
and without the formality of any judicial pro- 
ceeding for annulling it, he, by virtue ^of his 
prerogative, i lined a commiflion, empowering 
fome of the judges, and other peffons of note, 
te examine into all the tranladtions of the 
company from itsfirft eftablilhment, and to lay 
the refult of their inquiries, together with their 
opinion concerning the moll effedtual means of 
rendering the colony more profperous", before 
the privy council. At the fame time, by a ltrain 
of authority Hill higher, he ordered all the 
records and papers of the company to be feized, 
and two of its principal officers to be arrefted. 
Violent and arbitrary as thefe adts of authority 
may now appear, the commiffioners carried on 
their inquiry without any obltrudtion, but what 
arofe from fome feeble and ineffe6tual remon- 
ftrances of the company. The commiffioners, 
though they conducted their fcrutiny with 
much adtitfity^nd vigour °, did not communi- 
cate any of their proceedings to the company; 
but their report, with refpect to its operations, 
leems to have been very unfavourable,* as the 

t. 

a Stith, p. 288. 0 Smith’s Travels, pt 165, See, 

King, 
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King, in confequence of it, fignified to the book 
company his intention of veiling the fupreme IX ~ . 
government of the company in a governor and Co °^;* y 
twelve affiflants, to be reiident in England, and * e i u ‘ ,r * d 10 

... # 0 7 furrender 

the executive power in a council of twelve, its charter, 
whiqh fhould r elide in Virginia. The governor 
and affiflants were to be originally appointed 
by the King. Future vacancies were to be 
fupplied by the governor and his affiflants, but 
their nomination was not to take effe6l until 
it fhould be ratified by the privy council. The 
twelve counfellors in Virginia were to be cho- 
fen by the governor and affiflants ; and this 
choice was likewife iiibjected to the review of 
the privy council. With an intention to quiet 
the minds of the colonifls, it was declared that 
private property fhould be deemed facred ; 
and for the more effedlual fecurity of it, all 
grants of lands from the former company 
were to be confirmed by the new one. In 
order to facilitate the execution of this plan, 
the King required the company inftantly to 
furrender its charter into his hands. p . 

* i\ • 

if''# 

But here James and* his minHlers encoun- Company 
tered a fpirit, of which they feem not to have re 
been aware. They found the members of the 

p Stith, p. 293, &c* 

company 
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BOOK company tmwilling tamely to relinquifh rights 
. . of franchifes, conveyed to them with fuch 

legal formality, that upon faith in their va- 
lidity they had expended confiderable fums’ ; 
and itill more averfe to the abolition of a 
popular form of government, in which fvery 
proprietor had a voice, in order to fubjefit a 
colony, in which they were deeply interefted, 
to*the dominion of a fmall junto abfolutely 
dependant on the crown. Neither promifes 
oa. 20. nor threats could induce them to depart from 
thefe fentiments ; and in a general court the 
King’s propofal was almoft unanimoufly re- 
medied, and a refolution taken to defend to the 
utmoft their chartered rights, if thefe fhould 
be called in queflion in any court of juflice. 
James, highly offended at their prefumption in 
daring to oppofe his will, addled a writ of quo 
Nov. 10. warranto to be ifl’ued aa^u nft the company, 
that the validity 'of itgd jartcr might be tried 
in the Court of King^ Pffi ich ; and in order to 
aggravate the charge, by colledting additional 
proofs of mal-adminiflration, he appointed' 
fome perfons in whom she could confide, to 
repair to Virginia to Unfpedt the flate of the 
colony, and inquire into the condudt of the 
company, ayd of its oljicers there. 


q Chalmers, p. 62 ♦ 
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The law-fuit in the King’s Bench did qgt book 
hang long in fufpenfe. It terminated, as was , IX - , 
ufual in that reign, in a decifion perfectly Trial in th« 
confonant to the wiflies of the monarch. The Bench, and 
charter was forfeited, the company was dif- the com- 
folded, and all the rights and privileges con- pan3 j 0 ne 
ferred upon it returned to the King, from l6l< ‘ 
whom they flowed’. 


Some writers, particularly Stit.h, the moll Def<«s in 
intelligent and belt informed liiftorian of Vir- dilution of 
ginia, mention the diffolution of the company the colomo 
3s a moll difaltrous event to the colony. 
Animated with liberal fentiments, imbibed 
in an age when the principles of liberty were 
more fully unfolded than under the reign of 
James, they viewed his violent and arbitrary 
proceedings on tflfoccafion with fucli indig- 
nation, that theirJft>hoiTcnce of the means 
which he employed JHfikccompliih his delign 
feeins to have rendflfm them incapable of 
contemplating its effects with difcernraent 
and candour. There is not perhaps any mode 
of governing an infant colony left friendly 
to its liberty, than the dominion of an exclu- 
five corporation, poffeffed of all the powers 
which James had conferred upon the com- 
pany of adventurers in Virginia. During fe- 


. r Rymer, vol.xvii. p. 618, f &c. Chalmers, p. 62. 
voi . . iv. q vetal 
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JB 0 0 K veral years the colonifts can hardly be confi- 

. ■ dered in any other light than as fervajits to 

the company, nourilhed out of its ftores, 
bound implicitly to obey its orders, and fab- , 
jedted to the moft rigorous of all forms of go- 
vern merit, that of martial law. Even aftet* the 
native fpirit of Englilhmen began to roufe 
under oppreffion, and had extorted from their' 
fuperiors the right of enadting laws for the 
government of that community of which they 
were members, as no act, though approved 
of by all the branches of tire provincial legit 
lature, was held to be of legal force, until it 
was ratified by a general court in England, 
the company Hill retained the paramount au- 
thority in its own hands. Nor was the power 
of the company more favourable to the pro- 
fperity of the colony thaifUr its freedom. A 
numerous body of merchants, as long as its 
operations are p u r elrajuta m er cial , may carry 
them on with difcermttfent and fuecefs. But 
the mercantile fpirit feems ill adapted to con- 
duct an enlarged, and liberal plan of civil po- 
licy, and colonies have feldom grown up to 
maturity and vigour under its narrow and in- 
terefted regulations. To the unavoidable de- 
fedts in admiitiftration which this occalibned, 
were added errors arifing from inexperience. 
The Englifh merchants of that age had not 
thofe extenfive views which a general com- 


• merce 
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merce opens to fuch as have the direction of B O O K 
it. When they firfl began to venture out of y ~ , L y 
the beaten track, they groped their way with 
timidity and hefitation. Unacquainted with 
the climate and foil of America, and ignorant 
of t v ne productions belt fuited to them, they 
feem to h^ve had no fettled plan of improve- 
ment, and their fchemes were continually 
varying. Their fyftera of government was 
equally fluctuating. In the courfe of eighteen 
years ten different perfons preflded over the 
province as chief governors. No wonder that, 
under fuch adminiftration, all the efforts to 
give vigour and liability to the colony fhould 
prove abortive, or produce only flender effeCts. 

Thefe efforts, however, when eftimated ac- 
cording to the ideag of that age, either with 
refpeCl to commerce or to policy, were very 
confiderable, and conducted with aflonifhing 
perfeverance. 4 ? . d 

Above an hundred and fifty thoufand pounds weaker, 
were expended in this firft attempt to plant an colony. 
Englifh colony in America 1 ; and more than 
nine thoufand perfons were fent out from the 
mother country to people this new fettlement. 

At tiie diflolution of the company, the nation, 
in return for this wafle of treafure and of 


c Smith’s Travels, p, 42. 167. 
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neottle. 
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BOOK people, did not receive from Virginia an an- 
. I ^' . inual importation ofvcommodities exceeding 
twenty thoufand pounds in value ; and the 
colony was lo far from having added ftrength - 
to the flate by an increafe of population, that, 
in the year one thoufand fix hundred 'and 
twenty-four, fcarcely two thoufand perfons 
furyivcd u : a wretched remnant of the nu- 
merous emigrantswho had flocked thither with 
fimguine expectations of a very different fate. 

Temporary The company, like all unprofpero'us focie- 
pntedfor ties, fell unpitied. The violent hand with 
n!ent°ofVir- wjiich prerogative had invaded its rights was 
u'ma. forgotten, and new profpeCts of fuccefs opened, 

under a form of government exempt from all 
the defeCt? to which paft difafters were im- 
puted. The king and the nation concurred 
with equal ardour in refolving to encourage 
■ the colony. Soon after the final judgment in 
the Court of King’s Bench againft the com- 
pany, James appointed a council of twelve 
perfbns to take the temporary direction of 
affairs in Virginia, that he might have leifure 
Aug.i6. frame with deliberate confideration proper 
regulations for the permanent government of 
the colony T . Pleafe4 with fuch an opportunity 
of exercifing his talents as a legiflator, he began 

u Chalmers' Annals, p. 69. T Rymer, xvii. 618, & c» 

to 
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to turn his attention towards the fubject ; but book 
death prevented him from completing his plan. 

Charles I. on his acceffion to the throne, 1615. 

" adopted all his father’s maxims with refpe£t to Accellion of 
the^colony in Virginia. He declared it to be Hisarl'itrnry 
a part of the empire annexed to the crown, oftheco!"' 
and immediately fubordinate to its juril'dic- loil> ' 
tion : he conferred the title of Governor«on 
Sir George Yardely, and appointed him, in 
conjun&ion with a council of twelve, and a 
fecretary, to cxercife fupreme authority there, 
and enjoined them to conform, in every point, 
trffuch inllructions as from time to time they 
might receive from him". From the tenor of 
the King’s commiffion, as well as from the 
known Ipirit of his policy, it is apparent, that 
he intended to veil every power of government, 
both legiflative and executive, in the governor 
and council, without recourfe to the reprefent- 
atives of the people, as poffeffing a right to 
enaft laws for the community, or to impofe 
taxes upon it. Yardely and his council, who 
feem to have been fit inltruiftentSifor carrying 
this fyftem of arbitrary rifle into execution, did 
not fail to put fuch aconltruction on the words 
of th^ir commiffion as was moll favourable to 


Rymer, xviii. jf. 31 1. 
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BOOK their own jurifdietion. During a great part of 

. . Charles’s reign, Virginia knew no other law 

than the will of the Sovereign. Statutes were 
publiflied, and taxes impofed, without once, 
calling the reprefentatives of the people to ' 
authorife them by their fandtion. At the fame 
time that the colonifts were bereaved of politi- 
cal rights, which they deemed effential to free- 
metfi and citizens, their private property was 

Grants and violently invaded. A proclamation was iffued, 

monopoly of *' 1 

tobacco. by which, under pretexts equally abfurd and 
frivolous, they were prohibited from felling to- 
bacco to any perfon but certain commifliopers 
appointed by the King to purchafe it op his ac- 
count 31 ; and they had the cruel mortification 
to behold the Sovereign, who fhouldhave af- 
forded them protedtion, engrofs all the profits 
of their induflry, by feizing the only valuable 
commodity which they had to vend, and re- 
taining the monopoly of it in his own hands. 
While the ftaple of the colony in Virginia funk 
in value under the oppreffion and reftraints of 
a monopoly, property in land was rendered in- 
fecure by various ‘grants of it, which Charles 
inconfiderately bellowed upon his favourites, 
Thefe were not oply of fuel), exorbitant ex- 
tent as to be unfavourable to the progrefs of 


cujti- 


Rymer, xviii, 19. 
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cultivation; but from inattention, or imperfeft BOOK 
acquaintance with the geography of the coun- 
try, their boundaries were fo inaccurately de- 
fined, that large trails already occupied and 
planted were often included in them. 


'JL'hi; murmurs and complaints which fucli a 
fyltem of .adminiftration excited, were aug- 
mented by the rigour with which Sir Jplin 
Harvey, who fucceeded Yardely in the govern- 
ment of the colony y , enforced every aft of 
power. Rapacious, unfeeling, and haughty, l6 »?- 
he added infolence to opprefiion, and neither 
regarded the fentiments, nor listened to the re- 
montlrances of the people under his command. 

The colonifts, far from the feat of government, 
and overawed by authority derived from a royal 
commiffion, fubmitted long to his tyranny and 
exaftions. Their patience was at laft ex- 
haufted ; and in a tranfport of popular rage Coionim 

leize on 

and indignation, they feized their governor, Harvey 
and lent him a prifoner to England, accom- nor, and 
panied by two of their number, whom they prilbiitjr to 
deputed to prefer their accrfatious againft him En&1 “’* d ' 
to the King. But thi^ attempt to redrefs 
their own wrongs, by a proceeding fo fum- 
mary and violent as is hardly confident with 
any idea of regular government, and can be 


1 Rymer, xviii. 980. 
4 4 
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BOO Kjuftified only in cafes of fuch urgent neceffity 
* . as rarely occur in civil fociety, was altogether 

repugnant to every notion which Charles en- 
tertained vrith refpeft to the obedience due by 
fubjefts to their fovereign. To him the con- ' 
duft of the colonifts appeared to be not oyrly 
an ufurpation of his right to judge and to 
punilh one of his own officers, but an open and 
audacious aft of rebellion againft his authority. 
Without deigningto admit their deputies into 
his prefence, or to hear one article of their 
rVd by the charge againft Harvey, the King inftantly lent 
Kin?, and him back to his former ftation, with an ample 

reinftatcd in . 

hi* govern- renewal or all the powers belonging to it. 
But though Charles deemed this vigorous ftep 
neceffary in order to affert his own authority, 
and to teftify his difpleafure with thofe who 
had prefumed to offer fuch an infult to it, he 
feems to have been fo fenliblc of the griev- 
ances under which the colonifts groaned, and 
of the chief fource from which they flowed, 
1639. that foon after lie not only removed a governor 
fo juftly odious to them, but named as a fuc- 
ceffor Sir William* Berkeley, a perfon far fu« 
perior to Harvey in raftk and abilities, and ftill 
more diftinguifhed by poffeffing all the popular 
virtues to which the other was a ftranger** 

< 

1 Beverley’s Hill, of Virg. p. 50. Chalmers’ Anaals, 
i. 118, See. 

Under 
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Under his government the colony in Vir- book 
ginia remained, with Tome fliort intervals of . IX ~ . 
interruption, almoft forty years; and to his sirw. 
mild and prudent adminiftration its increafe appointed 
itnd profperity is in a great meafure to be 
afcrityed. It was indebted, however, to the niiniltw.ion. 
King himfelf for fuch a reform of its confti- 
tution and policy, as gave a different afpeft to 
the colony, and animated all its operations 
with new fpirit. Though the tenor of Sir 
William Berkeley’s commiffion was the fame 
with that of his predeceffor, lie received in- 
ftnnStions under the great feal, by which he 
was empowered to declare, that in all its con- 
cerns, civil as well as ecclefiaftical, the colony 
was to be governed according to the laws of 
England : he was directed to iffue writs for Ncw i’ rf - 

, vilcges 

ele6ting reprefentatives of the people, who, gained by 
in conjun6tion with the governor and council, 
were to form a general affcmbly, and to pof- 
fefs fupreme legillative authority in the com- 
munity : he was ordered to eftablilh courts of 
juftice, in which all queftions, whether civil 
or criminal, were to be decided Agreeably to 
the forms of judicial procedure in the mother 
country. It is not eafy to dilcover what were 
the motives which induced a monarch, tena- 
cious in adhering to arfy opinion or fyftem 
which he had once adopted, jealous to excefs 
of his own rights, and adverfe on every oc- 

cafion 
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book cafion to any extenfion of the privileges 
. ^ claimed by his people, to relinquilh his ori- 
ginal plan of adminiftration in the colony, 
and to grant fuch immunities to his fubjedts 
fettled there. From the hiftorians of Virginia 
no lefs fuperficial than ill-informed, no flight 
Motives can be derived with refpefit to this point. It 

that appear * * 

«° Td'd * 8 mo ^ probable, the dread of th® fpirit then 
King rifing in Great Britain, extorted from Charles 
conceffions fo favourable to Virginia. After 
an intermiffion of almoft twelve years, the 
Hate of his affairs compelled him to have re- 
courfe to the great council of the nation. 
There his l’ubjects would find a jurifdiclion 
independent of the crown, and able to con- 
trol its authority. There they hoped for legal 
redrefs of all their grievances. As the colo- 
nifts in Virginia had applied for relief to a 
former parliament, it might be expected with 
certainty that they would lay their cafe before 
the firft meeting of an aU'embly, in which they 
were fecure of a favourable audience. Charles 
knew, that if the fpirit of his adminiftration 
in Virginia were to be tried by the maxims 
of the Englilh conftftution, it mull be fe-. 
verely reprehended. He was aware that many 
pieafures of greater moment in his govern- 
ment would be brought under a ftridt review 
in parliament ; and unwilling to give mal-> 
contents the advantage of adding a charge of 

oppreflion* 
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®ppreffion in the remote part of his dominions book 
to a catalogue of domeftic grievances, he art- . j 
fully endeavoured to take the merit of having 
granted voluntarily to his people in Virginia 
Rich privileges as he forefaw would be ex- 
torted from him. 

But though Charles eftabliihed the internal 'Virginia 

° . flourilhes 

government of Virginia on a model fimilar to under the 

° ^ ii6^v govern- 

that of the Englifh conftitution, and conferred went, 
on his fubjefits there all the rights of freemen 
and citizens, he was extremely folicitous to 
maintain its connexion with the parent ftate. 

With this view he inftrufited Sir William 
Berkeley Unfitly to prohibit any commerce of 
the colony with foreign nations ; and in order 
more certainly to fecure exclufive pofieffion 
of all the advantages arifing from the fale of 
its produfiiions, he was required to take a 
bond from the mafter of each veffel that 
failed from Virginia, to land his cargo in 
fome part of the King’s dominions in Eu- 
rope*. Even under this reflraint, fuch is the 
kindly influence of free goverrfrnent* on fo- 
ciety, the colony advanced fo rapidly in in- 
duftry and population, that at the beginning 
of the civil war the Englilh fettled in it ex- 
ceeded twenty thqufand’\ 

a Chalmers’ Annals, p. 219. 232, p Ibid. p. 125. 
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IX. 


Remains 
attached to 
the royal 
cauJfe. 


K Gratitude towards a monarch, from whofe 
hands they had received immunities which 
they had long wilhed, but hardly expected to 
enjoy, the influence and example of a popular 
governor, paflionately devoted to the intereft» 
of his mailer, concurred in preferving iso- 
lated loyalty among the colonills. Even a Her 
monarchy was abolilhed, after one King had 
b$en beheaded, and another driven into exile, 
the authority of the crown continued to be 
acknowledged and revered in Virginiji. , Irri- 
tated at this open defiance of its power,' the 
parliament ilfued an ordinance, declaring, 
that as the fettlement in Virginia had been 
made at the coll and by the people of KngHiftd, 
it ought to be fubordinate to and dependant 
upon the Englifli commonwealth, aud fubjedt 
to fuch law's and regulations as are or (ball be 
made in parliament : that, inltead of this du- 
tiful fubmiflion, the colonills had difclaimed 
the authority of the Hate, and audacioully re- 
belled againll it ; that on this account they 
were denounced notorious traitors, and not 
only all veflids belonging to natives of Eng- 
land, but thofe of foreign nations, were pro- 
hibited to enter their ports, or to carry on any 
commerce witli them, 


Parliament It was not the mode of that age to W'age a 

makes war ^ ^ 

m Virginia, war of words alone. The efforts of an high- 

lpirited* 
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fpirited government in afferting its own dig- BOOK 
nity were prompt and 'vigorous. A powerful . ,IX f 
fquadron, with a confiderable body of land 


forces, was difpatclied to reduce the Virgini- 
ans to obedience. After compelling the co- 
lonies in Barbadoes and the other iflands to 


lubmit to the commonwealth, the fquadron X (>sit 
entered the Bay of Chefapeak. Berkeley, 
with more courage than prudence, took arms 
to oppofe this formidable armament ; but he 
could not long maintain fuch an unequal con- 
teft. His gallant refiftance, however, pro- 
cured favourable terms to the people under 
jAsMBvernment. A general indemnity for Virginia u 
all pair offences was granted; they acknow- acknowledge 
lodged the authority of the commonwealth, monweaith, 
and were admitted to a participation of all 
the rights enjoyed by citizens 0 . Berkeley, 
firm to his principles of loyalty, difdained to 
make any flipulation for himfelf ; and choof* 
ing to pals his days far removed from the feat 
of a government which he detelted, continued 
to l'efide in Virginia as a private man, beloved 
and rcfpefited by all ove£ whom he had form- 
erly prelided. 


Not fatisfied with taking meafures to fubie6t Reftramt* 

1T , * / . on the trad« 

the colonies, the commonwealth turned its oftheco- 

» lony. 


c Thurlow’s State Papers, i. 197. Chalmers* Annals, 
£. |£2. Beverley’s Hift. p. 53. 

attention 
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B o o*K Mention towards tbe moft effectual mode of 
. , retaining them in dependeiice on the parent 

date, and of fecuring to it the benefit of their 
inc reafing commerce. With this view thp 
parliament framed two laws, one of wjiich 
exprefsly prohibited all mercantile intercourfe 
between the colonies and foreign dates, and 
the other ordained, that no production of Alia, 
Africa, or America, fhould be imported into 
the dominions of the commonwealth, but in 
veffels belonging to Englifh owners, or to the 
people of the colonies fettled there, and navi- 
gated by an Englifh commander*, and by 
crews of which the greater part mull be 
Englifhmen. But while the wifdom of the 
commonwealth prefcribed the channel in 
which the trade of the colonies was to be car- 
ried on, it was folicitous to encourage the cul- 
tivation of the itaple commodity of Vir- 
ginia by an ad of parliament, which gave 
16 **• legal force to all the injunctions of James 
and Charles againft planting tobacco in Eng- 
land'. 

Under governors appointed by the com- 
monwealth, or by Cromwell, when he ufurped 
the fupreme power, Virginia remained almoft 
nine years in perfect tranquillity. During 

4 Scobel’s Afts, p. 132. 176, e Ibid. p. 117. . 
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that period, many adherents to the royal party, BOOK 
and among thefe fome gentlemen of goodfami- . . 

lies, in order to avoid danger and oppreffion, 
to which they were expofed in England, or in 
hop^s of repairing their ruined fortunes, re- 
forfced thither. Warmly attached to the caufe 
for which they had fought and fuffered, and 
animated with all the paffions natural to men ftra,nts - 
recently engaged in a fierce and long pro- 
traded civil war; they, by their intercourfe 
with the colonifts, confirmed them in princi- 
ples of loyalty, and added to their impatience 
and indignation under the reftraints impofed 
on their commerce by their new mailers. On 
the death of Mathews, the laft governor named 
by Cromwell, the fentiments and inclination 
of the people, no longer under the control of 
authority, burft out with violence. They 
forced Sir William Berkeley to quit his re- 
tirement ; they unanimoufly eleded him go- 
vernor of the colony: and as he refufed to 
ad under an ufurped authority, they boldly 
ereded the royal ftandard, and acknowledging 
Charles II. to be their lawful fovereign, pro- 
claimed him with all his’ titles ; and the Vir- 
ginians long boafted, that as they were the laft 
of (lie King’s fubjeds who renounced their 
allegiance, they were the firft who returned to 
their duty*. 

* fc. 1 Beverle y> P‘ 5 J‘ Chalmers, p. 124. 

Happhy 
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B OO K Happily for the people of Virginia, 4 re* 
« — ,1- ■ volution in England, no lefs fudden and un- 
rfit’y ni'rel expected, feated Charles on the throne of his 
waded. anceftors, and faved them from the fevere 
chaftifement to which their premature ,ue- 
claration in his favour mull have expofed them. 
On receiving the firft account of this event, 
the joy and exultation of the colony were uni- 
verfal and unbounded. Thefe, however, were 
not of long continuance. Gracious but un- 
produdtive profefiions of elteem and good-will 
were the only return made by Charles to 
loyalty and fervices, which in their own efti- 
mation were fo diftinguilhed that no recom- 
pence was beyond what they might claim. If 
the King’s neglect and ingratitude difappointed 
all the languine hopes which their vanity had 
founded on the merit of their pall conduct, 
the lpirit which influenced parliament in its 
commercial deliberations opened a profpedl 
that alarmed them with refpe£t to their future 
iituation. In framing regulations for the en- 
couragement of, trade, which, during the 
convullions of civil war, and amidft continual 
• fluctuations in government, had met with 
fuch obftruClion that it declined in every quar- 
ter ; the Iloufe of Commons, inltead of grant- 
ing the colonies that relief which they ex- 
pected from the reftraints in their commerce 
impofed by the commonwealth and Cromwell, 
not only adopted all their ideas concerning^is 
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blanch of legiflation, but extended them book 
farther. This produced the act of navigation, , IX ~ . 
the molt important and memorable of any in Navigation 
the flatute-book with refpedt to the hiltory of 
ilq^lilh commerce. By it, befides feveral 
momentous articles foreign to the fubjedt of 
this work, it was enadled, that no commodities 
ihould be imported into any fettlement in 
Afia, Africa, or America, or exported from 
them, but in veflels of Englilh or plantation 
built, whereof the mailer and three-fourths 
of the mariners fhall be Englilh fubjedts, under 
pain of forfeiting fhip and goods ; that none 
but natural-born fubjedts, or fuch as have been 
naturalized, fhall exercife the occupation of 
merchant or factor in any Englilh fettlement, 
under pain of forfeiting their goods and chat- 
tels ; that no fugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, 
indigo, ginger, or woods ufed in dying, of the 
growth or manufacture of the colonies, lhall 
be Ihipped from them to any other country 
but England ; and in order to fecure the 
performance of this, a fuffif ient^bond, with 
one furety, lhall be giver^ before failing by the 
owners, for a fpecific fum proportional to the ' 
rate of the velfel employed by them 8 . The 
productions fubjedted to this redaction are 

* i* Car. II. c. 18. 

• jpf. IV. 
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BOOR diftinguilhed, in the language of comme'rcs 
I ^' j and finance, by the name of enumerated com- 
modities ; and as induflry in its progreft fur- 
niflied new articles of value, thefe have been 
fucceffively added to the roll, and fubjeflpu 
,663. to the fame r e drain t.^ Soon after, the aft of 
navigation was extended, and additional re- 
ftraints were impofed, by a new law, which 
prohibited the importation of any European 
commodity into the colonies, but what was 
laden in England in velfels navigated and 
manned as the aft of navigation required. 
More effectual provifion was made by this law 
for exacting the penalties to which the tranf- 
greffors of the aft of navigation were fubjeft- 
ed •, and the principles of policy, on which 
the various regulations contained in both 
ftatutes are founded, were openly avowed in 
a declaration, that as the plantations beyond 
feas are inhabited and peopled by fubjefts of 
England, they may be kept in a firmer de* 
pendance upon it, and rendered yet more 
beneficial ayid advantageous unto it, in the 
further employment, and increafe of Englilh 
* (hipping and feamen, as well as in the vent 
of Englifli woollen and other manufaftures 
and commodities ; and in making England a 
ftaple, not only of the commodities of thofe 
plantations, but alfo of the commodities of 
other countries and places, for the fupplying 

# v 
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of them ; and it being the ufage of other na- 
tions to keep the trade of their plantations to 
themfelves\ In profecution of thofe favour- 
ite maxims, the Englifh legifluture proceeded 
aN^ep farther. As the acSt of navigation had 
left the people of the colonies at liberty to 
export the enumerated commodities from 
one plantation to another without paying any 
duty, it fubjedted them to a tax equivalent to 
what was "paid by the confumers of thefe 
commodities in England 1 . 

By thefe fuccefiive regulations, the plan of of 

n s ' x-t i -i ini the a &* 

lecuring to England a monopoly oi the com- 
merce with its colonies, and of lhutting up 
every other channel into which it might be 
diverted, was perfected and reduced into com- 
plete fyftem. On one fide of the Atlantic 
thefe regulations have been extolled as an 
extraordinary effort of political fagacity, and 
have been confidered as the great charter of 
national commerce, to which thc.orefent ftate 
is indebted for all its opulence, and jiower. On 
the other, they have been execrated as a code 
of opprefiion, more fuited’to the illiberality of 
mercantile ideas, than to extenfive views of 
legiflative wifdom. Which of thefe opinions 
i£ beft founded, I {hall examine at large in 

h 15 Car. II. c. 7. 1 25 Car. II. c. 7. 
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book another part of this work. But in writing 
, . the hiftory of the Englifli fettlements in 

America, it was neceflary to trace the pro- 
grefs of thofe reftraining laws with accuracy, 
as in every fubfequent tranfaition we nj^y 
obferve a perpetual exertion, on the part of the 
mother-country, to enforce and extend them ; 
and on the part of the colonies, endeavours 
no lefs unremitting, to elude or to obftruit 
their operation. 

Coionifl, Hardly was the ait of navigation known 
again" the in Virginia, and its effeits began to be felt, 
when the colony remonftrated againft it as a 
grievance, and petitioned earneftly for relief. 
But the commercial ideas of Charles and his 
minifters coincided fo perfeitly with thofe of 
parliament, that, inftead of liflening with a 
favourable ear to their applications, they la- 
boured affiduoufly to carry the ait into ftriit 
execution. For this purpofe, inftruitions 
were ifiued to the governor, forts were built 
on the banks, of the principal rivers, and 
fmall vefiels appointed to cruife on the coalt. 
The Virginians, feeibg no profpeit of obtain- 
ing 'exemption from the ait, fet themlelves 
to evade it ? and found means, notwithftand- 
ing the vigilance with which they were watch- 
ed, of carrying on a conliderable clandes- 
tine trade w ith foreigners, particularly with 

the 
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the Dutch Fettled on Hudfon’s River. Em- book 
boldened by obferving difaffedlion fpread , IX ‘ , 
through the colony, fome veteran foldiers 
who had ferved under Cromwell, and had 
b&^n banifhed to Virginia, formed a defign 
of rendering themfelves mailers of the conn- 1663. 
try, and of afferting its independence on 
England. ' 1 'his raih projefit was difcovered 
by one of their aifociates, and difconcertetl 
by the vigorous exertions of Sir William 
Berkeley. But the ipirit of difcontent, though 
repreifed, was not extinguiihed. Every day 
fomething occurred to revive and to nouriih 
itf As it is with extreme difficulty that com- 
merce can be turned into a new channel, 
tobacco, the ftaple of the colony, funk prodi- 
gioufly in value, when they were compelled to 
fend it all to one market. It was fome time 
before England could furniih them regularly 
full affortments of thofe neceflary articles, 
without which the induftry of the colony 
could not be carried on, or its profperity fe- 
cured. Encouraged by the fymptoms of ge- c.nny «■ 
neral languor and defpondency Vhich this the Indians, 
declining ftate of the cofb.ny occalioned, the 
Indians feated towards the heads of the rivers 
ventured firft to attack the remote fettlements, 
and then to make incurliofis into the interior 
parts of the country. Unexpected as thefe 
hoftilities were, from a people who during a 
R. 3 long 
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BOOK long period had lived in friendlhip with the* 
. IX 1 1 Englilh, a meafure taken by the King feems 
^oduceTby h ave excited dill greater terror among the 
Iand g bJ n the° f m opulent people of the cdlony. Charles 
crown. had imprudently imitated the example oOiis 
✓ father, by granting, fuch large tra6ts of land 
in Virginia to feveral of his courtiers,as tended 
to unfettle the diftribution of property in the 
Country, and to render the title of the moll 
1676. ancient planters to their eltates precarious 
and queltionable. From thofe various caufes, 
which in a greater or teller degree affected 
every individual in the colony, the indigna- 
tion of the people became general, and was 
worked up to fuch a pitch, that nothing was 
wanting to precipitate them into the moll 
defperate a6ts but fome leader qualified to 
' unite and to direct their operations k . 

An infur- Such a leader they found in Nathaniel Ba- 
Virginia con, a colonel of militia, who, though he had 
N. a Bacon. been fettled in Virginia only three years, had 
acquired by popular manners, an infinuating 
addrefs, and the confideration derived from 
having been regula'fly trained in England to 

* the profeffion of law, fuch general elleem, that 

• he had been admitted into the council, andwas 

a * 

k Chalmers’ Annals, ch. 10. 13, 14, paffim, Beverley, 
p. 58, 8cc. 

regarded 
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regarded as one of the mod relpe&able perfons book 
in the colony. Bacon was ambitious, eloquent, . ^ , 
daring, and, prompted either by honelt zeal to 
redrefs the public wrongs, or allured by hopes 
8^ railing himfelf to diftindtion and power, he 
mingled with the mal-contents, and by his 
bold harangues and confident promifes of re- -X 
moving all their grievances, he inflamed them 
almoft to madnefs. As the devaftations com- 


mitted by the Indians was the calamity mod 
fenlibly felt by the people, he accufed the go- 
vernor o f h a vi n g n egledt e d the proper meal’ures 
for repelling the invafions of the favages, and 
exhorted them to take arms in their own de- 


fence, and to exterminate that odious race. 
Great numbers afl’embled, and chole Bacon to 
be their general. He applied to the governor 
for acommiflion, confirming this eledtiopof the 
people, and offered to march inftantly againft 
the common enemy. Berkeley, accultomed by 
Jong poffeffion of fupreme command to high 
ideas of the refpedt due to his ftation, confi- 
dered this tumultuary armament as an open in- 
fult to his authority, and fulpedted that, under 
fpecious appearances, ®acon concealed moll 
dangerous deligns. Unwilling, however, to 
give farther provocation to an incepfed multi- 
tude, by a diredt refufal of what they de- 
manded, he thought it prudent to negociate. 


r 4 


in 
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BOOK in order to gain time ; and it was not until he 
. ^ found all endeavours to foothe them ineffec- 
tual, that he ifliied a proclamation, requiring 
them, in the King’s name, under the pain of 
being denounced rebels, to difperfe. / 

} But Bacon, fenfible that he had now ad- 

vanced fo far as rendered it impoffible to re- 
cede with honour or fafety, inftantly took the 
only refolution that remained in his fituation. 
At the head of a chofen body of his followers, 
he marched rapidly to James-Town, and fur- 
rounding the houfe where the governor and 
council were aflembled, demanded the com- 
miffion for which he had formerly applied. 
Berkeley, with the proud indignant fpirit of a 
- cavalier, difdaining the requifitions of a rebel, 
peremptorily refufed to comply, and calmly 
prefented his naked bread to the weapons 
which were pointed againlt it. The council, 
however, forefeeing the fatal confequences of 
driving an enraged multitude, in whofe power 
they were, to the laft extremities of violence, 
prepared a ctmmifiion, conllituting Bacon ge- 
neral of all the forces ih Virginia, and by their 
intreaties prevailed on the governor to fign 
it. Bacon with his troops retired in triumph. 
Hardlytvas the council delivered by his depar- • 

ture 
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daily increafing and more fully underflood, 5 o O k 
fpeedily difpatched a fmall fquadron, with . l *’ f 
fuch a number of regular troops as Berkeley 
had required. Bacon and his followers re- 
ceived information of this armament, but were 
not intimidated at its approach. They boldly - 
determined to oppofe it with open force, and 
declared it*tobe confident with their duty and 
allegiance, to treat all who fhould aid -Sir 
William Berkeley as enemies, until they fhould 
have an opportunity of laying their grievances 
before their fovereign 1 , 

» But while both parties prepared, with equal 1677. 
animofity, to involve their country in the hor- Bacon ter- 
rors of civil war, an event happened, which rebellion, 
quieted the commotion almoft as fuddenly as 
it had been excited. Bacon, when ready to 
take the field, fickened and died. None of 
his followers pofleffed fucli talents, or were fo 
much objefils of the people’s confidence, as 
entitled them to afpire to the fupreme com* 
maud, Deflitute of a leader to conduct and 
animate them, their {anguine hcpes offuccefs 
fubfided ; mutual difovuft accompanied this 
univcrfal defpondency ; all began to wifli for 
an , accommodation \ and after a ihort nego-. 

, • 

1 Beverley's Hift. p. 75, 7 5 , 

ciation 
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book ciation with Sir William Berkeley, they laid 
. . down their arms, and fubmitted to his govern- 

ment, on obtaining a promife of general pardon. 

Thus terminated an infurre&ion, which, in 
the annals of Virginia, is diftinguilhed by the 
name of Bacon's rebellion. During feven 
months this daring leader was mailer of the co- 
lory, while the royal governor was Ihut up in 
a remote and ill-peopled corner of it. What 
were the real motives that prompted him to 
take arms, and to what length he intended to 
carry his plans of reformation, either in com- 
merce or government, it is not eafy to difco- 
ver, in the fcanty materials from which we 
derive our information with refpe 6 t to this 
tranfa&ion. It is probable, that his conduct, 
like that of other adventurers in fafition, would 
have been regulated chiefly by events; and ac- 
cordingly as thefe proved favourable or ad- 
verfe, his views and requifitions would have 
been extended or circumfcribed. 

An Aflem- Sir William Brrkeley, as foon as he was 
its modera- reinftated in his office, called together the 
reprefentatives of the people, that by their 
advice and authority public tranquillity and 
order might be perfectly eftablilhed. Though 
this aflembly met a few weeks after the death of 
3 Bacon, 
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Bacon, while the memory of reciprocal inju- book 
ries was dill recent, and when the paffions , , 

excited by fuch a fierce cor.telt had but little 
time to fubfide, its proceedings were con- 
ducted with a moderation feldom exercifed by 
the fuccefsful party in a civil war. No man 
fuffered capitally ; a fmall number were fub- 
jeCted to fines ; others were declared inca- 
pable of holding any office of trull ; and with 
thofe exceptions the promife of general in- 
demnity was confirmed by law. Soon after, 
Berkeley was recalled, and Colonel Jefferys 
was appointed his fucceflor. 


From that period to the Revolution in 1688, Statfi of tha 
there is fcarcely any memorable occurrence th^Ret'^ 
in the hiflory of Virginia. A peace was con- Vcssl ' n 
eluded with the Indians. Under feveral fuc- 
ceffive governors, adminillration was carried 
on in the colony with the fame arbitrary fpirit. 
that diftinguilhed the latter years of Charles II. 
and the precipitate counfels of James II. The 
Virginians, with a conftitution, which, in 
form, refembled that of England, enjoyed 
hardly any portion of the liberty which that 
admirable lyltem of policy is framed to fe- 
cure.* They were deprived even of the lalt 
Confolation of the opprefted, the power of 
complaining, by a law which, under fevere 
% penalties, 
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BOOK penalties, prohibited them from fpeaking dif- 
' v IX ‘ • refpe6tfully of the governor, or defaming, 
either by words or writing, the adminiftration 
• of the colony 1 ”. Still, however, the laws re- 
{training their commerce were felt as an in- 
tolerable grievance, and nourilhed in fecret a 
fpirit of difcontent, which, from the neceffi’ty 
of concealing it, acquired a greater degree of 
acrimony. But notwithllanding thofe unfa- 
vourable circumllances, the colony continued 
to increafe. The ule of tobacco was now be- 
come general in Europe ; and though it had 
fallen confiderably in price, the extent of de- 
mand compenfated that diminution, and by 
giving conftant employment to the induftry 
of the planters diff'ufed wealth among them. 
At the Revolution the number of inhabitants 
in the colony exceeded lixty thoufand", and 
in the courfe of twenty-eight years its popu- 
lation had been more than doubled 0 . 

m Beverley, p. 81. Chalmers, p, 341. 

0 Chalmers’ Annals, p. 356. 0 Ibid. p. 125. 
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TjC7HEN James I., in the year one thou- book 
* ' fand fix hundred and fix, made that . , 

magnificent partition, which has been men- Hiftory of 

. , „ _ . • -xt i « • thenorthem 

tioned, ot a valt region in North America, colony, and 
extending from the thirty-fourth to the forty- Plymouth 
fifth degree of latitude, between two trading compa “ y ' 
companies of his fubjedts, he eftabliflied the 
refidence of the one in London, and of the 
other in Plymouth. The former was autho- 
rized to fettle in the 1'outhein, and the latter 
in the northern part of this territory, then 
diftinguilhed by the general name of Virginia. 

This arrangement feems to have been formed 
upon the idea of fome fpeculative refiner, who 
aimed at diffufing the fpirit of induftry, by 
fixing the feat of one branch of the trade that 
was now to be opened, on the eaft coaft of 

the 
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B- o O K the ifland, and the other on the weft. But 
, ^ f London poffeffes fuch advantages of fituation, 

that the commercial wealth and activity of 
England have always centered in the capital. 
At the beginning of the laft century, the fu- 
periority of the metropolis in both thefe re- 
fpe6ls was fo great, that though the powers 
and privileges conferred by the king on the 
two trading companies were precifely the 
fame, the adventurers fettled in Plymouth fell 
far fhort of thofe in London, in the vigour 
and fuccefs of their efforts towards accom- 
plifliing the purpofe of their institution. 
Though the operations of the Plymouth com- 
pany were animated by the public-fpirited zeal 
of Sir John Popham, chief juftice of England, 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and feme other gen- 
tlemen of the weft, all its exertions were 
feeble and unfortunate. 

t6o6. The firft veffel fitted out by the company 

Firft at- , , , „ . , % r J 

tempts to was taken by the Spaniards. In the year one 
northern the thoufand fix hundred and feven, a feeble fettle- 
csA ment was made at Sagahadoc ; but, on account 
of the rigour of the climate, was foon relin- 
quilhed, and for fome time nothing further was 
attempted than a few fithing voyages to Cape 
Cod, or a pitiful traffic with the natives for 
fkins and oil. One of the veffels equipped for 

this 
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this purpofe was commanded by Captain 
Smith, whofe name has been fo often men- 
tioned with diftindtion in the Hiftory of Vir- 
ginia. The adventure was profperous and 
lucrative. But his ardent enterprifing mind 
could not confine its attention to objedts fo 
unequal to it as the petty details of a trading 
voyage. He employed a part of his time in 
exploring the coaft, and in delineating its bays 
and harbours. On his return, he laid a map 
of it before Prince Charles, and, with the 
ufual exaggeration of difcoverers, painted the 
beauty and excellence of the country in fuch 
glowing colours, that the young prince, in the, 
warmth of admiration, declared, that it (hould 
be called New England’ : a name which effaced 
that of Virginia, and by which it is Hill dif- 
tinguilhed. 

The favourable accounts of the country by 
Smith, as well as the fuccefs of his voyage, 
feem to have encouraged private adventurers 
to profecute the trade on {he coalt of New 
England with greater briiknefs ; but did not 
infpire the languilhing company of Plymouth 
with fuch vigour as to make any new attempt 
towatds eftablifhing a permanent colony there. 


* Smith’* -Tr*v. Book vi. p. 203, &c. Purcha*, hr. 

p. 1837. 

* 
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Smith’s fur- 
veys that 
coart, and 
calls it New 
England. 

1614- 


Firft at- 
tempts to 
fettle un- 
fuccefsful* 


Some- 
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book Something more than the profpe6t of diftant 
. i gain to themfelves, or of future advantages to 
their country, was requifite, in order to inddce 
men to abandon the place of their nativity, to 
migrate to another quarter of the globe, and 
endure innumerable bardlhips under an untried 
climate, and in an uncultivated land, covered 
with woods, or occupied by fierce and hollile 
tribes of lavages. But what mere attention to 
private emolument or to national utility could 
not effect, was accomplilhed by the operation 
Religious of an higher principle. Religion had gradually 

give rife to excited among a great body of the people a 
England Ipirit that fitted them remarkably for encoun- 
tering the dangers, and furmounting the ob* 
llacles, which had hitherto rendered abortive 
the Ichemes of colonization in that part of 
America allotted to the company of Plymouth. 
As the various lettlements in New England 
are indebted for their origin to this fpirit, as in 
the courfe of our narrative we {hall difcern its 
influence mingling in all their tranfa&ions, 
and giving a peculiar tincture to the chara&er 
of the people, as well as to their inllitutions, 
both civil and ecclefiaftical, it becomes necef- 
fary to trace its rife and progrefs with atten* 
tion and accuracy. 


Different When the fuperftitions and corruptions of 
4 X{ the Romilh church prompted different nation; 
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of Europe to throw off’ its yoke, and to with- book 

draw from its communion, the mode as well v x ‘ ■ 

as degree of their reparation was various. chuich s°- 

1 ver ament, 

Wherever reformation was fudden, and carried that P re - 

# vjiled at the 

on by the people without authority from their Reforma- 
rulers, or in oppofition to it, the rupture was 
violent an<j total. Every part of the ancient 
fabric was overturned, and a different fyft^m, 
not only with refpe6l to dofitrine, but to church 
government, and the external rites of worfhip, 
was eftablifhed. Calvin, who, by his abilities, 
learning, and aufterity of manners, had ac- 
quired high reputation and authority in the 
Proteftant churches, was a zealous advocate 
for this plan of thorough reformation. He 
exhibited a model of that pure form of eccle- 
fiaftical policy, which he approved in the con- 
ftitution of the church of Geneva. The fim- 
plicity of its inftitutions, and {till more their 
repugnancy to thofe of the Popilh church, 
were fo much admired by all the flri&er re- 
formers, that it was copied with fome fmall 
variations, in Scotland, in*the republic of the 
United Provinces, ii\ the dominions of the 
Houfe of Brandenburgh, in thofe of the Elec- 
tor Palatine, and in the churches of the Hugo- 
nots in France. 


But in thofe countries where the fteps of 
♦ departure from the church of Rome were 
* s 2 fallen 
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BOOK taken with greater deliberation, and regulated 

■ X ' . by the wifdom or policy of the fupreme magif- 
trate, the reparation was not fo wide. Of all 
the reformed churches, that of England ha* 
deviated leaft from the ancient inftitutions. 
The violent but capricious fpiritof Henry VIII. 
who, though he difclaimed the fupremacy, re- 
vered the tenets of the Papal fee, checked in- 
novations in doctrine or worfhip during his 
reign. When his fon afcended the throne, 
and the Proteftant religion' was eilabliihed by 
law, the cautious prudence of Archbiftiop 
Cranmer moderated the zeal of thofe who had 
efpoufed the new opinions. Though the ar- 
ticles to be recognifed as the fyflem of national 
faith were framed conformably to the doc- 
trines of Calvin, his notions with refpeet to 
church government and the mode of worfhip 
were not adopted. As the hierarchy in Eng- 
land was incorporated with the civil policy of 
the kingdom, and conftituted a member of the 
legiflature, archbifhops, and bifhops, with all 
the fubordinate ranks of ecclelialtics fubje6t to 
them, were continued according to ancient 
form, and with the fame dignity and jurifdi6tion. 
The peculiar veftments in which the clergy 
performed their facred functions, bowingat the 
name of Jefus, kneeling at receiving the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, the fign of the 
Crofs in baptifm, the ufe of the Ring in mar- 

1 riage. 
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riage, with feveral other rites to which long BOOK 
ufage had accuftomed the people, and which , f 
time had rendered venerable, were Hill re- 
tained. But though Parliament enjoined the 
obfervance of thefe ceremonies under very 
feveie penalties b , leveral of the more zealous 
clergy entertained fcruples with refpefil to 
the lawfulnefs of complying with this injunc- 
tion : and the vigilance and authority of 
Cranmer and Ridley with difficulty faved 
their infant church from the difgrace of a 
fchifm on this account. 

On the acceffion of Mary, the furious zeal Rcl ‘E iou5 

perlecuUon 

with which the perfecuted all who had adopted m ‘ ! j- 
the tenets of the reformers forced many emi- 
nent proteftants, laymen as well asecclefiaftiqs, 
to feek an afylum on the continent. Francfort, 

Geneva, Bad, and Strafburgh, received them 
with affectionate hofpitality as fufferers in the 
caufe of truth, and the magiflrates permitted 
them to affemble by themlelves for religious 
worlhip. The exiles who. took pp'tlieir refi- 
dence in the two former cities modelled their 
little congregations according to the ideas of 
Calvin, and, with a fpirit natural to men in 
their iituation, eagerly adopted inftitutions 
' which appeared to be farther removed from the 

2 &3Edw. VI, c.i. 

( S 3 fuper- 
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® X fuperftitions of popery than thofe of their own 
>-■ — , — j church. They returned to England as foon 
as Elizabeth re-eftablifhed the protellant reli- 
gion, not only with more violent antipathy to 
the opinions and practices of that church, by 
which they had been oppreffed, but with a 
ftrong attachment to that mode of worlhip to 
which they had been for fome years accuf- 
tomed. As they were received by their coun- 
trymen with the veneration due to confefiors, 
they exerted all the influence derived from 
that opinion, in order to obtain fuch a re- 
formation in the Englifh ritual as might bring 
it nearer to the llandard of purity in foreign 
churches. Some of the Queen’s moil confi- 
dential minifters were warmly difpofed to co- 
Quren Eli- operate with them in this meafure. But Eli- 
zabeth paid little regard to the inclinations of 
the one, or the fentiments of the other. Fond 
of pomp and ceremony, accullomed, according 
to the mode of that age, to lludy religious 
controverfy, and pofleffing, like her father, 
fuch coitfidsnce in her own underftanding, 
that flie never doubted her capacity to judge 
and decide with refpeCt to every point in dis- 
pute between contending fe6ts% Ihe chofe to 

a& 

i 

e Of the high idea which Elizabeth entertained with 
refpeA to her own fuperior fkill in theology, as well as the 

haughty, 
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according to her own ideas, which led her BOOK 
rather to approach nearer to the church of . , 

Rome, in the parade of external worlhip, than 
to widen the breach by aboliihing any rite al- 
ready eftabliihed 4 . An a6t of parliament, in 
the firft year of her reign, not only required 


haughty tone in which <he di&ated to her fubjecls what ‘they 
ought to believe, we have a driking pidlure in her fpeech at 
the clofe of the parliament, A. D. 1585 - — “ One thing I 
may not ovedkip. Religion, the ground on which all other 
matters ought to take root, and being corrupted, may mar 
all the tree. And that there be fome fault-finders with the 
# order of the clergy, which fo may make a flander to myfelf, 
and to the church, whofe over-ruler God hath made me, 
whofe negligence cannot be excufed, if any fchifms or errors 
heretical were fuffered. Thus much I mud fay, that fome 
faults and negligences mull grow and be, as in all other 
great charges it happeneth ; and what vocation without ? 
All which, if you my lords of the clergy do not amend, J 
mean to depofe you. Took ye, therefore, well to your 
charges. This may be amended without needlefs or open 
exclamations. I am fuppofed to have many lludics, but 
mod phiiofophical. I mud yielA this to be true, that I 
fuppofe few (that be not profelfors) have read more. And 
I need not tell you, that I am not fo fimple that I under* 
dand not, nor fo forgetful that J remembeKfuft ; and yet, 
amidd my many volumes, I hope God’s book hatfi hot been 
my feldomed le&ures, in wl£ch We find that which by reafon 
all ought to believe. I fee many over-bold with God 
Almighty, making too many fubtie fcannings of his bleffed 
will. The prefumption is fo great that I may not fuffer it/* 
&c. D’Ewes’s Journal, p. 328. 

4 Neal’s Hid. of the Puritans, i. 138. 176. 

S 4 
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B O o K an exadrt conformity to the mode of worfhip 

■ — . prefcribed in the fervice book, under mod ri- 

gorous penalties, but empowered the Queen 
to enjoin the obfervance of fuch additional 
ceremonies as might tend, in her opinion, to 
render the public exercifes of devotion more 
decent and edifying c . 

Puritans. The advocates for a farther reformation, 
not withftan ding this cruel difappointment of 
the fanguine hopes with which they returned 
to their native country, did not relinquiih 
their defign. They diffeminated their opi- 
nions with great induftry among the people. 
They extolled the purity of foreign chprches, 
and enveighed againft the fuperftitious prac- 
tices with which religion was defiled in their 
own church. In vain did the defenders of 
the eftablifhed iyftem reprefent that thefe 
forms and ceremonies were in themfelves 
things perfectly indifferent, which, from long 
ufage, were viewed with reverence ; and, by 
their iraprpffion u£on the fenfes and imagi- 
nation, tended not only ter fix the attention, 
but to affe6t the heart,’ and to warm it with 
devout and worthy fentiments. The Puri- 
tans (for by that name fuch as fcrupled to 
comply with what was enjoined by the a£t of 


1 Eliz. c. 2, 


uniformity 
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uniformity were diftinguifhed) maintained, BOOK 
that the rites in queftion were inventions of 
men, fuperadded to the fimple and reafona- 
ble fervice required in the word of God; that 
from the exceflive folicitude with which con- 
formity to them was exa6ied, the multitude 
mull conceive fuch an high opinion of their 
value and importance, as might induce them 
to reft fatisfied with the mere form and fhtf- 
dow of religion, and to imagine that external 
obfervances may compenfate for the want of 
inward fanfility; that ceremonies which had 
been long employed by a fociety manifeftly 
corrupt, to veil its own defeats, and to feduce 
and fafcinate mankind, ought now to be re- 
jected as relics of fuperftition unworthy of a 
place in a church which gloried in the name of 
Reformed. 


The people, to whom in every religious con- intolerant 

r 1 J . fyirit of tha 

troverfy the final appeal is ihade, liftened to church, 
the arguments of the contending parties ; and 
it is obvious to which of them, men jjdiD had • 
lately beheld the fuperltitious Ipirif of popery, 
and felt its perfecuting fage, would lend the 
mod favourable ear. The delire of a farther 
reparation from the church of Rome fpread 
wide through the nation. *The preachers who 
contended for this, and who refufed to wear 
the furplice, and other veltments {Peculiar to 
* their 
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BOOK their order, or to obferve the ceremonies *en- 
^ , joined by law, were followed and admired, 

while the miniftry of the zealous advocate for 
conformity was deferted, and their perfons 
often expofed to infult. For feme time the 
non-conformifis were connived at; but as their 
dumber and boldnefs increafed, the interpofi- 
tion both of fpiritual and civil authority was 
Seemed neceffary in order to check their pro- 
grefs. To the difgrace of Chriltians, the fa- 
cred rights of confcienceand private judgment, 
as well as the charity and mutual forbearance 
fuitable to the mild fpirit of the religion which 
they profeffed, were in that age little under- 
ftood. Not only the idea of toleration, but 
even the word itfelf in the fenfe now affixed 
to it, was then unknown. Every church claimed 
a right to employ the hand of power for the 
prote6lion of truth and the extirpation of 
error. The laws of her kingdom armed 
Elizabeth with ample authority for this pur- 
pofe, and Ihe was abundantly difpofed to ex- 
ercif^it with full vigor. Many of the moll 
eminent arnong the Puritan clergy were de- 
prived of their benefices, others were impri- 
foned, feveral -were fined, and fome put to 
death. But perfecution, as ufually happens, 
inltead of extinguifhing, inflamed their zeal to 
fuch a height, that the jurifdiftion of the or- 
dinary ctflirts of law was deemed infufficient 
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to fupprefs ifc, and a new tribunal was eftablilhed BOOK 
under the title of the high commiffion for ecele- , x ' , 
fiqfiical affairs, whofe powers and mode of pro- 
cedure were hardly lefs odious or lefs hoftile to 
the principles of juitice than thole of the Spa- 
nifli inquifition. Several attempts were made 
in the Houfe of Commons to check thefe arbi- 
trary procee&ings, and to moderate the rage 
of perfecution ; but the Queen always impofei 
filence upon thole who prefumed to deliver 
any opinion with refpe6t to a matter appertain- 
ing lolely to her prerogative, in a tone as im- 
perious and arrogant as was ever ufed by 
H^nry VIII. in addrefling his parliaments; 
and fo tamely obfequious were the guardians 
of the people's rights that they not only obeyed 
thofe unconftitutional commands, but con- 
tented to an a<5l, by which every perfon who 
Ihould abfent himfelf from church during a 
month was fubje&ed to punifliment by fine and 
imprifonment; and if after convi<5lion he did 
not within three months renounce his erro- 
neous opinions and conform to the he 

was then obliged to abjure the rehlm; but if 
he either refufed to comply with this condition, 
or returned from banifliment, he Ihould be put 
to dgath as a felon without benefit of clergy f . 


f 35 Elias, c. i. 


By 
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BOOK By this iniquitous ftatute, equally repug- 
. X ' nantto ideas of civil and of religious liberty, 
Entire fepi- Puritans were cut off from any hope of ob- 

ration of the . . . * 

Puritans taining either reformation in the church or in« 
ehurch. dulgence to themfelves. Exafperated by this 
rigorous treatment, their antipathy to the ef- 
tablifhed religion increafed, and, with the pro- 
grefs natural to violent paffions, carried them 
fttr beyond what was their original aim. The 
firft Puritans did not entertain any fcruples 
with refpe6t to the lawfulnefs of epifcopal go- 
vernment, and feem to have been very unwil- 
ling to withdraw from communion with the 
church of which they were members. Butwhen 
they were thrown out of her bofom, and con- 
ftrained to hold feparate affemblies for the wor- 
Ihip of God, their followers no longer viewed a 
fociety by which they were oppreffed with re- 
verence or afte&ion. Her government, her 
difeipline, her ritual, were examined with 
minute attention. Every error was pointed 
out, and every defedt magnified. The more 
boldly-any teacher inveighed againft the cor- 
ruptions oV the church, he was liftened to 
with greater approbation; and the farther he 
urged his difciples to depart from fuch an im- 
pure community, the more eagerly did they 
follow him. By degrees, ideas of ecclefiafticaf 
policy, altogether repugnant to thofe of the 

1 if eflablifhed 

* 
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eftabliihed church, gained footing in the na- BOOK 
tion. The more fober and learned Puritans . X ' . 
inclined to that form which is known by the 
name of Prelbyterian. Such as were more 
thoroughly poflefied with the fpirit of inno- 
vation, however much they, might approve 
the equality of pallors which that fyltem efta- 
blifhes, repro&ated the authority which it veils 
in various judicatories, defcending from one* 
to another in regular fubordination, as incon- 
lillent with Chrillian liberty. 

These wild notions floated for fome time 
injthe minds of the people, and amufed them 
with many ideal fchemes of eccleliallical po- 
licy. At length Robert Brown, a popular 
declaimer in high ellimation, reduced them 
to a lyllem, on which he modelled his own 
congregation. He taught, that the church 
of England was corrupt, and antichrillian, its 
miniilers not lawfully ordained, its ordinances 
and facraments invalid ; and therefore he pro- 
hibited his people to hold coipmuniow-with if 
in any religious fumSion. He maintained, 
that a fociety of Chrillians, uniting together 
to worlhip God, conllituted a church poflefled 
of coihplete jurifdidlion in the condudl of its 
own affairs, independent of any other fociety, 
and unaccountable to any fuperior, that the 
prieilhood was neither a dillinet order in the 

church. 
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BOOK church, nor conferred an indelible character; 

. . hut that every man qualified to teach might be 

fet apart for that office by the election of the 
brethren, and by impolition of their hands; 
in like manner, by their authority, he might 
be difcharged from that function, and reduced 
to the rank of a private chriftian; that every 
perfon, when admitted a member of a church, 
ought to make a public confefiion of his faith, 
and give evidence of his being in a Hate of 
favour with God ; and that all the affairs of a 
church were to be regulated by the decifion 
of the majority of its members. 

Brownift. This democratical form of government, 
inJHoiiufd. which aboliihed all diftindlion of ranks in the 
church, and conferred an equal portion of 
power on every individual, accorded fo per- 
fedtly with the levelling genius of fanaticifm, 
that it was fondly adopted by many as a com- 
plete model of chriftian policy. From their 
founder, they were denominated Brownifts; 
Snd*as».their teqets were more hoftile to the 
eftablifhecl religion than thofe of other fepa- 
ratifts, the fiercell ftorm of perfecution fell 
upon their heads. Many of them were fined 
or imprifoned, and fome put to death; and 
though Brpwn, with a levity of which thefe 
are few examples among enthufiafts whofe 
vanity has been foothed by being recogntfed 
9t . as 
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as heads of a party, abandoned his difciples, BOOK 
conformed to the eftablifhed religion, and , x< , 
accepted of a benefice in the church, the fe6t 
not only fubfifted, but continued to fpread, 
efpecially among perfons in the middle and 
lower ranks of life. But as all their motions 
were carefully watched, both by the ecclefiaf- 
tical and civil courts, which, as often as they 
were detected, punifhed them with the utmorf 
rigor, a body of them, weary of living in a 
Rate of continual danger and alarm, fled to 
Holland, and fettled in Leyden, under the 
care of Mr. John Robinfon, their pallor. 

There they refided for feveral years unmo- 
lefted and obfcure. But many of their aged 
members dying, and fome of the younger 
marrying into Dutch families, while their 
church received no increafe, either by recruits 
from England, or by profelytes gained in the 
country, they began to be afraid, that all their 
high attainments in fpiritual knowledge would 
be loft, and that perfect fabric of policy, 
which they had erefited, wopld be dtflbivecf, 
and configned to oblivion, if they remained 
longer in a ftrange land. 

DiSefjly affe<5ted with the profpedft of an Remove 

I 1 1 from thence 

€Vent, which to them appeared fatal to the to America, 
interefts of truth, they thought themfelves 
called, in order to prevent it, to remove to 
• fome 
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bo O K fome other place, where they might profefs 
■ — - ■ and propagate their opinions with greater 
fuccefs. America, in which their countrymen 
were at that time intent on planting colonies, 
prefented itfelf to their thoughts. They flat- 
tered themfelves with hopes of being permit- 
ted, in that remote region, to follow their own 
ideas in religion without difturbance. The 
dangers and liardfhips to which all former 
emigrants to America had been expofed, did 
not deter them. “ They were well weaned 
(according to their own defcription) from the 
delicate milk of their mother country, and 
inured to the difficulties of a ftrange land. 
They were knit together in a itri6t and facred 
band, by virtue of which they held themfelves 
obliged to take care of the good of each 
other, and of the whole. It was not with 
, them, as with other men, whom fmall things 
could difcourage, or fmall difcontents caufe 
1618. to wiih themfelves at home again 8 .” The 
firft obje6t of their folicitude was to fecure 
the ft , ee«exercife of their religion. For this 
purpofe they applied to the King; and 
though James refufed to give them any ex- 
plicit affurance of toleration, they feem to 
have obtained from him fome promife of his 
connivance, as long as they continued tb 

* Hutchinfozi’s Hift. of Maffach. p.4. 

demean 
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demean themfelves quietly. So eager were BOOK 
they to accomplilh their favourite fcheme, . 3'—. f 
that, relying on this precarious fecurity, they 
began* to negociate with the Virginian com- 
pany for a tra<5l of land within the limits of 
their patent. This they eafily procured from 
afociety defirous of encouraging migration to 
a vail country, of which they had hitherto 
occupied only a few fpots. 


After the utmoll efforts, their preparations Scr J 6 * 0- 
fell far Ihort of what was requilite for begin- Firllattcmpt 
ning the fettlement of a new colony. A hun • Mafiach ti- 
ered and twenty perfons failed from England fetsB<iy * 
in a Angle ftrip on this arduous undertaking. 

The place of their deftination was Hudfon’s 
River, where they intended to fettle ; but their 
captain having been bribed, as is laid, by the 
Dutph, who had then formed a fcheme, which 
they afterwards accoinpliflied, of planting a 
colony there, carried them fo far towards the 
north, that the firft land in America which they 
made was Cape Cod. They were no\x nofc-onty Nov. n, 
beyond the precin&s of the territory which 
had been granted to theih, but beyond thofe of 
the company from which they derived their 
right? The feafon, however, was fo far ad- 
vanced, and ficknefs ragecf fo violently among 
men unaccuftomed to the hardfliips of a long 
roz. ir . t voyage. 
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book voyage, that it became neceffary to take up 
. x ‘ , their abode there. After exploring the coaft, 
New' Ply ^ey chpfe fbr their ftation a place now belong* 
mouth. ing to the province of Malfachufets Bay, to 
which they gave the name of New Plymouth, 
probably out of refpe6t to that company, 
within whofe juriFdiction they now found 
themfelves lituated h . 

No feafon could be more unfavourable tofet- 
tlement than that in which the colony landed. 
The winter, which, from the predominance of 
cold in America, is rigorous to a degree un- 
known in parallel latitudes of our hemifphere, 
was already fet in j and they were flenderly 
provided with what was requifite for comfort- 
able iubfiflence, under a climate conliderably 
more fevere than that for which they had made 
preparation. Above one half of them was cut 
off before the return of fpring, by difeafes, or 
by famine ; the furvivors, infiead of having 
leifure to attend to the fupply of their own 
were compelled to take arras againft the 
rhn of go- favages in ^heir neighbourhood. Happily for 
the Engliih, a peftilence which raged in Ame- 
rica the year before they landed, had fwept off 

lb great a number of the natives, that' they 

« 

h Hubard’s Pref. State, p. 3. Cotton’s Magnalia, p. 7. 
Hutchinfon’s Hilt. p. 3, &c» 


were 
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were quickly repulfed and humbled. The pri- BOOK 
vifege of profeffihg their own opinions, and of t x ' f 
being governed by laws of their own framing, 
afforded confolation to the colonifts amidft all 
their dangers and hardships. The conftitution 
of their church was the fame with that which 
they had eftablillied in Holland, Their fyftem 
of civil government was founded on thole ideas 
of the natural equality among men, to which 
their eccleiiaftical policy had accuftomed 
them. Every free man, who was a member of 
the church, #ias admitted into the fupreme le- 
gillative body. The laws of England were 
adopted as the balls of their jurifprudence, 
though with fome diverfity in the punilhments 
inflifited upon crimes, borrowed from the Mo- 
faic inftitutions. The executive power was 
veiled in a governor and fome afliftants, who 
were elected annually by the members of the 
legiflative affembly So fqr their inftitutions 
appear to be founded on the ordinary maxims 
of human prudence. But it was a favourite 
opinion with all the enthufiafts of that age, tlTat 
the fcriptmres contained a complete fyftem, not 
only of fpirituai inftru6lion,but of civil wifdom 
and polity; and without attending to the pe- 
culiar circumftances or fituation of the people 
' frhofe hiftory is there recorded, they often de- 

1 Chalmers , Annals, p. 87. 

T 2 
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duced general rules for their own conduct, 
from what happened among men in a very dif- 
ferent (late. Under the influence of this wild 
notion, the colonifts of New Plymouth, in imi- 
tation of the primitive chriftians, threw all their 
property into a common Hock, and, like mem- 
bers of one family, carried on every work of in- 
duftry by their joint labour for public behoof*. 
But, however this refolution might evidence 
the fincerity of their faith, it retarded the pro- 
grefs of their colony. The fame fatal eflfe6ts 
flowed from this community of goods, and of 
labour, which had formerly been experienced 
in Virginia ; and it loon became neceffary to 
relinquifh what was too refined to be capable 
of being accommodated to the affairs of men. 
But though they built a fmall town, and fur- 
rounded it with fuch a fence as afforded fuffi- 
cient fecurityagainfl the aflaultsoflndians, the 
foil around it was fo poor, their religious prin- 
ciples werefo unfocial,andthe fupply fentthem 
by their friends fo fcanty, that at the end of 
te'ft years, the nuipber of people belonging to 
the fettlement did not exceed three hundred*. 
During fome years they appear not to have 
acquired right by any legal conveyance to the 
territory which they had occupied. At length 

k Chalmers’ Annals, p. 89. Douglas’s Summary, i. p.370. 

1 Chalmers’ Annals, p. 97. 

they 
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they obtained a grant of property from the 8 o o K 
council of the New Plymouth company, but . 
were never incorporated as a body politic by Th ,* 6 ^ y 
royal charter 01 . Unlike all the other fettle- no< ““'T' 
ments in America, this colony muft be con- chartwr * 
lidered merely as a voluntary aflociation, held 
together by the tacit confent of its members 
torecognile the authority of laws, andfubmit 
to the jurifdidtion of magiftrates framed iftid 
chofen by themfelves. In this Hate it re- 
mained an independent but feeble commu- 
nity, until it was united to its more powerful 
neighbour, the colony of Maflachufets Bay, 
the origin and progrefs of which I now pro- 
ceed to relate. 


The original company of Plymouth having Grsnd ' 
done nothing effectual towards eftablifhing any Plymouth 
permanent fettlement in America, James L, appomud 
in the year one thoufand tix hundred and 
twenty, iffiied a new cliarter to the Duke of 
Lenox, the Marquis of Buckingham, and le« 
veral other perfons of difiin^tion ii^his coffft, 
by which he conveyed to them 5 right to a 
territory in America, ftill more extenlive than 
what had been granted to the former paten- 
tees* incorporating them as a body politic, in 
©rder to plant colonies thhre, with powers and 


m Chalmers 7 Annals, p. 97. 107. 

T 3 


jurif. 
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book jurifdi&ions fimilar to thofe contained in his 
v J*L ^ charters to the companiesof South and North 
Virginia. This fociety was diftinguiflied by 
the name of the (hand Council of Plymouth 
for planting and governing New England. 
What confi derations of public utility could 
induce the King to commit fuch an under- 
taking to perfons apparently fo ill qualified for 
cotidu&ing it, or what profpefit of private 
advantage prompted them to engage in it, 
the information we receive from contemporary 
writers does not enable us to determine. Cer- 
tain it is, that the expebtations of both were 
difappointed ; and after many fchemes and 
arrangements, all the attempts of the new 
afibciates towards colonization proved unfuc- 
cefsful. 

new' colony . New England mud have remained unoccu- 

pied, if the fame caufes which occafioned the 
emigration of the lirownifts had not continued 
to operate. Notwithftanding the violent per- 
fee<itiq,n to which Puritans of every denomi- 
nation were ftill expofed, their number and 
zeal daily increafed. As they now deipaired 
of obtaining in their own country any relaxa- 
tion of the penal ftatutes enacted againli their 
fe6t, many began to turn their eyes towards* 
fome other place of retreat, where they might 
profefs their own opinions with impunity. 

From % 
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From the tranquillity which their brethren BOOK 
had hitherto enjoyed in New Plymouth, they ■_ -’— . j 
hoped to find this delired afylum in New 
England ; and by the activity of Mr. White, 
a non-conformift minifter at Dorchefter, an 
affociation was formed by feveral gentlemen 
who had imbibed puritanical notions, in order 
to conduct a colony thither. They pur. 
chafed from the council of Plymouth all the 
territory, extending in length from three miles 
north of the river Merrimack, to three miles 
fouth of Charles River, and in breadth, from 
the Atlantic to the Southern Ocean. Zealous 1617. 

. t March 19. 

as tilde proprietors were to accomplilh their 
favourite purpofe, they quickly perceived their 
own inability to attempt the population of fuch 
an immenfe region, and deemed it neeefiary 
to call in the aid of more opulent co-partners 0 . 


Of theffe they found, without difficulty, a 
fufficient number, chiefly in the capital, and 
among perfons in the commercial and other 
induflrious walks of life, who had openly joked 
the fed of the Puritans, or fecreSy favoured 
their opinions. Theft* new adventurers, with 
the caution natural to men converfant in bufi* 
nefs, entertained doubts concerning the pro- 
>riety of founding a colflny on the bafts of a 

n Neal’s Hid. of New Engl. i. p- 111 - 
X 4 


grant 
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B o o K grant from a private company of patentees, 
v X ‘ . who might convey a right of property "in the 
foil, but could not confer jurildidtion, or the 
privilege of governing that fociety which they 
had in contemplation to eltablilh. As it was 
only from royal authority that fueh powers 
could be derived, they applied for thefe ; and 
Charles granted their vequeft, with a facility 
whidi appears attonilhing, when we confider 
the principles and views of the men who were 
fuitors for the favour. 


charter to Ti me has been confidered as the parent of 
colony of political wifdom, but its inllrubtions are com- 
rets any. municated flowly. Although the experience 
of above twenty years might have taught the 
Engl i dr the impropriety of committing the 
government of fettlenients in America to 
exclufive corporations refident in Europe, 
neither the King nor his fubjects had pro- 
fited fo much by- what palled before their 
eyes, as to have extended their ideas be- 
yond thofe adopted by James, in his firft at- 
tempts tow’iyds colonization. The charter of 
Charles I. to the adventurers afiociated for 
planting the province of Mafliichulets Bay, was 
perfectly limilar to thofe granted by his fa- 
ther to the two Virginian companies and to the. 
council of Plymouth. The new adventurers 
were incorporated as a body politic, and their 
3 right 
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right to the territory, which they had pur- BOOK 
chafed from the council at Plymouth, being . x ' , 
confirmed by the King, they were empowered 
to dilpofe of the lands, and to govern the 
people who ihould fettle upon them. The 
firft governor of the company, and his affi lb- 
ants, were named by the crown : the right of 
electing their fucceffors was veiled in the 
members of the corporation. The executive 
power was committed to the governor and 
afliflants ; that of legiilation to the body of 
proprietors, who might make llatutes and 
orders for the good of the community, not 
inconfillent with the laws of England, and 
enforce the obfervance of them, according to 
the courfe of other corporations within the 
realm. Their lands were to be held by the 
fame liberal tenure with thole granted to the 
Virginian company. They obtained the fame 
temporary exemption from internal taxes, and 
from duties on goods expoited or imported j 
and notwithftanding their migration to Ame- 
rica, they and their defcendants were declared 
to be entitled to all the rights of mtural-born 
fubjedts 

The manifell objedt of this charter was to 
Confer on the adventurers who undertook to 

Hutchinfon’s Colled, of Orig. Papcr«, p. 1 , Sic. 

■% people 
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BOOR people the territory on Maffachufets Bay, all 
. * the corporate rights poffeffed by the council 

of Plymouth, from which they had purchafed 
it, and to form them into a public body, re- 
fombling other great trading companies, which 
the fpirit of monarchy had at that time multi- 
plied in the kingdom. The King feems not 
to have fbrefeen, or to have fufpe&ed, the 
ftcret intentions of thofe who projected the 
meafure ; for fo far was he from alluring emi- 
grants, by any hopes of indulgence with re- 
fpedt to their religious fcruples, or from pro- 
mifing any relaxation from the rigour of the 
penal ftatutes againft non-conformifts, that 
he exprefsly provides for having the oath of 
fupremacy adminiftered to every perfon who 
lhall paft to the colony, or inhabit there p . 

But 

** Hutchinfon’s Colled, of Orig. Papers, p. iB. — It is 
furprifmg that Mr. Nc?l, an induftrious and generally well- 
informed writer, fhould affirm, that “ free liberty of con- 
science was granted by this charter to all wlio fhould fettle 
in thofe parts, to worfhip God in their own way.” Hift. of 
New Engl, u-124. -Tina he repeats in his Hiftory of the 
Puritans, ii. 210 : and fubfequent hiftorians have copied 
him implicitly. No pcrmiffiftn of that kind, however, is 
contained in the charter ; and fuch an indulgence would 
have been inconfiilent with all the maxims of Charles and 
hit miniilers during the courfe of his reign. At the time 
when Charles iflued the chirter, the influence of Laud over 
his councils was at its height, the Puritans were profecutcd 
with the greatefl feverity, and tire kingdom was ruled 
4 entirely 
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But whatever were the intentions of the B O 0 K 

■jt 

King, the adventurers kept their own objefit . _ 1 ^ 
fteadily in' view. Soon after their powers to Sttt k’’ Dt 
eftablifh a colony were rendered complete by in confe - 
the royal charter, they fitted out five fhips for «“*<**«*• 
New England ; on board of which embarked 
upwards of three hundred paifengers, with a 
view of fettling there. Thefe were moftly zeal- 
ous Puritans, whofe chief inducement to relin* 
quifh their native land was the hope of enjoy- 
ing religious liberty in a country far removed 
from the feat of government and theoppreffion 
of ecclefiaftical courts. Some eminent non- 
conformiflminiftersaccompanied them as their 
, fpiritual inftru&ors. On their arrival in New 
England, they found the wretched remainder 
of a fmall body of emigrants, who had leftEng- 
land the preceding year, under the condu6t of *»• 
Endicott, a deep enthuliall, whom, prior to 
their incorporation by the royal charter, the 
aflociates had appointed deputy governor. 

They were fettled at a place called by the In- 
dians Nauuekeag, and to which Endicott, a w{fh 
the fond affeftation of fanaticEs of ifiat age to 
employ the language and appellations of Scrip- 


entirely by prerogative. Thi&is^iotan xra in which one 
* can expeft to meet with conceffions in favour of non- 
conformifta, from a Prince of Charles’s chara&cr and 
principles. 


ture 
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BOOK ture in the affairs of common life, had given 
. ^ . the name of Salem. 

Begin with The emigrants under Endicott, and fuch as 
* church, now joined them, coincided perfectly in reli- 
gious principles. They were Puritans of the 
ftri&eft form; and to men of this character the 
inftitution of a church was naturally of fuch 
Interfiling concern as to take place of every 
other object. In this firll tranfa6lion, they 
difplayed at once the extent of the reforma- 
tion at which they aimed. Without regard to 
the fentiments of that monarch under the fanc- 
tion of whofe authority they fettled in Ame- 
rica, and from whom they derived right to a6l 
as a body politic, and in contempt of the laws 
of England, with which the charter required 
that none of their a6ts or ordinances Ihould be 
inconfiftent, they adopted mtheirinfantchurch 
that form of policy which has lince been dif- 
tinguilhed by the name of Independent. 
Auj.6. They united together in religious 1‘oeiety, by 
a.folemn covenant with God, and with one 
another, and in Itribt conformity, as they 
imagined, to the rules of Scripture. They 
elected a pallor, a teacher, and an elder, whom 
they fet apart for tlveir relpe&ive offices, by 
impofition of the hands of the brethren. All 
who were that day admitted members of the 
church fignified their affent to a confeffion of 

faith. 
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faith drawn up by their teacher, and gave an book 
account of the foundation of their own hopes , > , 

as Chriftians ; and it was declared, that no 
perfon fhould hereafter be received into com- 
munion until he gave fatisfadtion to the church 
with refpeft to his faith and fan&ity. The 
form of public worlhip which they inftituted 
was without a liturgy, difencumbered of everj^ 
l’uperfluous ceremony, and reduced to the 
lowed flandard of Calviniftic fimplicity". 

It was with the utmofl complacence that '"'"'"""c* 
men, paffionately attached to their own no- church, 
tions, and who had long been reftrained from 
4 avowing them, employed themfelves in fram- 
ing this model of a pure church. But in the 
fir it moment that they began to tafle of Chris- 
tian liberty themfelves, they forgot that other 
men had an equal title to enjoy it. Some of 
their number, retaining an Jiigh veneration 
for the ritual of the Englifh church, were fo 
much offended at the total abolition of it, 
that they withdrew from communion witlf tfie 
newly inftituted church, and aflembled fepar- 
ately for the worfhip of God. With an in- 
conliftency of which there are fuch flagrant 
inftautes among Chriftians^of every denomina- 

s Math. Magnal. p. 18. Neal’s Hift. of N. Engl. i. 116 . 

Qhalmer*, p. 143. 

tion 
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J* 0^0 R tion that it cannot be imputed as a reproach 
* - t ~ - ■ peculiar to any left, the very men who had 
thewlelves fled from perfecution became perfe- 
cutors j and had recourfe, in order to enforce 
their own opinions, to the fame unhallowed 
weapons, againft the employment of which 
they had lately remonllrated with fo much 
violence. Endicott called the two chief mal- 
contents before him ; and though they were 
men of note, and among the number of original 
patentees, he expelled them from the fociety, 
and lent them home in the Ihips which w 7 ere 
returning to England r . The colonills were 
now united in fentiments; but, on the ap- 
proach of winter, they fuffered fo much from 
dileafes, which carried off almoft one half of 
their number, that they made little progrefs 
in occupying the country. 

Meanwhile the direftors of the company 
in England exerted their utmoft endeavours 
in order to reinforce the colony with a nu- 
1 migration, nitrous body o£ new fettlers ; and as the in- 
land incroaf- tolerant Ipirit of Laud exafted conformity to 
iterance of all the injunctions of the church with greater 
i,ua ‘ rigour than ever, the condition of fuch as had 
any fcruples with refpeft to this becaihe lb 

Mather, p. 19. Neal, p. 129. 

intolerable^ 
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intolerable, that many accepted of their invi- book 
tat ion to a fecure retreat in New England. . *•, | r 
Several of thefe were perfons of greater opu- 
lence and of better condition than any who 
had hitherto migrated to that country. But 
as they intended to employ their fortune^, as 
well as to hazard their perfons in eflabliihing 
a permanent colony there, and forefaw many 
inconveniences from their fubje&ion to lawfe 
made without their own confent, and framed 
by a fociety which mull always be imperfectly 
acquainted with their fituation, they infilled 
that the corporate powers of the company 
fhould be transferred from England to Ame- 
rica, and the government of the colony be 
veiled entirely in thole who, by fettling in 
the latter country, became members of it*. 

The company had already expended conlider. 
able funis in profecuting the delign of their 
inflitution, without having received almolt any 
return, and had no profpe&'of gain, or even 
of reimburfement, but what was too remote 
and uncertain to be fuitable to the ideas. of 
merchants, the moll numerous class of its 
members. They hefitated, however, with re- 
fpeCl to the legality of granting the demand 
of the intended emigrants. But fucli was their 
eegernefs to be difengageS from an unpromif- 

* Hutchinfon’s Coll, of Papers, p. 25. 

* in g 
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8 Sc 0 K a< * venture » ^ at > “ by general confent it 
v ¥ - was determined, that the charter fliould be 
transferred, and the government be fettled in 
Sred tothe ^ ew England'.” To the members of the 
coioniin. corporation wlio choofe to remain at home 
was referved a lhare in the trading flock and 
profits of the company during feven years. 

c In this lingular tranfa6lion, to which there 
is nothing fimilar in the hiftory of Englifh 
colonization, two circumflances merit particu- 
lar attention : one is, the power of the com- 
pany to make this transference ; the other is, 
the filent acquiefcence with which the King 
permitted it to take place. If the validity of 
this determination of the company be tried by 
the charter which conftituted it a body politic, 
and conveyed to it all the corporate powers 
with which it was inverted, it is evident that it 
could neither exercife thofe powers in any mode 
different from what the charter prefcribed, nor 
alienate them in fuch a manner as to convert 
the jurifdidtion of a trading corporation in 
England into a provincial government in 
America. But from the firft inflitution of the 
company of Maflacliufets Bay, its members 
feem to have been animated with a fpirit of 

t 

' Mather, p. 20. Hutchiufon’s Hift. p.12. Chalmer*, 

p. I JO, 

innovation 
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innovation ih civil policy, as well as in reli- b 
gion ; and by the habit of reje6ling eftablilhed v 
ufages in the one, they were prepared for de- 
viating from them in the other. They had 
applied for a royal charter* in order to give 
legal effect to their operations in England, as 
afiis of a body politic *, but the perfons whom 
they lent out to America, as foon as they landed 
there, confidered themfelves as individuals, 
united together by voluntary afibciation, pof* 
felling the natural right of men who form a 
fociety, to adopt what mode of government, 
and to ena6t what laws they deemed mofl con- 
ducive to general felicity. Upon this principle 
of being entitled to judge and to decide 
themfelves, they eftablilhed their church in 
Salem, without regard to the inftitutions of the 
church of England, of which the charter flip- 
pofed them to be members, and bound of con- 
fequence to conformity with its ritual. Suita- 
bly to the fame ideas, we rfuill obferve them 
framing all their future plans of civil and 
ecclefiaftical policy. The king, tbomgh abuif- 
dantly vigilant in obferving am? checking 
High ter encroachments on his prerogative, was 
either fo much occupied at that time with other 
cares occafioned by his fatal breach with his 
parliament, that he could not attend to the 
proceedings of the company ; or lie was fo 
much pleafed with the‘prolpe£t of removing a 
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BOOK body of turbulent fubj efts to a di/lant country, 

. x ' , where they might be ufeful, and could not 
prove dangerous, that he was dilpofed to con- 
nive at the irregularity of a meafure which 
facilitated their departure. 

* ■ 

extended Without interruption from the crown, the 
adventurers proceeded to carry their fcheme 
into execution. In a general court, John Win- 
throp was appointed governor, and Thomas 
Dudley, deputy-governor, and eighteen aflif- 
tants were chofen; in whom, together with 
the body of freemen who Ihould fettle in New 
England, were veiled all the corporate rights 
of* he company. With fuch zeal and activity 
did they prepare for emigration, that in the 
courfe of the enfuing year feventeen (hips 
failed for New England, and aboard thefe 
above fifteen hundred perfons, among whom 
were feveral of refpedlable families, and in 
eafy circumltances. On their arrival in New 
England, many were fo ill fatisfied with the 
filtration of. Salem, that they explored the 
country in' quelt of fome better llation; and 
fettling in different places around the Bay, 
according to their various fancies, laid the 
foundations of Bollon, Charles-town, *Dor- 
chelter, Roxborough, and other towns, which . 
have fince become confiderable in the pro- 
vince. In each of thefe a church was efla- 

bliftied* 
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blifhed on the fame model with that of Salem. BOOK 
This, together with the care of making provi- . _ . 

lion for their fubfiftence during winter, occu- 
pied them entirely during fome months. Bujt 19 - 
in the firft general court, their difpofition to 
coniider themfelves as members of an inde- 


pendent focyety, unconfined by the regulations 
in their charter, began to appear. The eles- 
tion of the governor and deputy-governor, 
the appointment of all other officers, and even 
the power of making laws, all which were 
granted by the charter to the freemen, were 
taken from them, and veiled in the council 
•f affiftants. But the ariftocratical fpirit of 
this refolution did not accord with the ideas 


of equality prevalent among the people, who 
had been furprifed into an approbation of it. 

Next year the freemen, whofe numbers had l6 J'- 
been greatly augmented by the admiffion of 
new members, refumed their> former rights. 


But, at the fame time, they ventured to None but 

. members of 

deviate, from the charter in a ftiatter#of greater the church 
moment, which deeply affe6led all the future freemen, 
operations of the colony, and contributed 
greatly to form that peculiar chara6ler by 
which the people of New .England have been 
diftinguilhed. A law was palfed, declaring 
that none lhall hereafter be admitted freemen, 
or he entitled to any lhare in the government, 
u* 2 or 
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BOOK or be capable of being chofen magiltrates, or 
. .** j even of ferving as jurymen, but fuch as have 
been received into the church as members 
By this refolution, every perfon who did not 
hold the favourite opinions concerning the 
dofilrines of religion, the difcipline of- the 
church, or the rites of worlhip, was at once 
c^ft out of the fociety, and ftripped of all the 
privileges of a citizen. An uncontrolled 
power of approving or rejecting the claims of 
thole who applied for admiffion into commu- 
nion with the church being veiled in the mini-, 
Hers and leading men of each congregation, 
the moll valuable of all civil rights was made 
to depend on their decilion with refpefil to 
Pernicious qualifications purely ecclefiallical. As in 
quences of examining into thefe, they proceeded not by 
tion. any known or ellablilhed rules, but exercifed 
a diferetionary judgment, the clergy rofe gra- 
dually to a degree of influence and authority, 
from which the levelling fpirit of the inde- 
pendent church policy was calculated to ex- 
clude theip. ' At by their determination the 
political condition of every citizen was fixed, 
all paid court to men poflelfed of luch an 
important power, by afluming thofe auliere 
andfan&imonious njanners which were known 
to be the moll certain recommendation £b 

* Hutchinfon, p. 26. Chalmers, p. 153. 
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their favour. In confequence of this afcend- book 
ant, which was acquired chiefly by the wildeft . x ' , 
enthufiafls among the clergy, their notions 


became a ftandard to which all ltudied to con- 


form, and the Angularities characterillic of 
the Puritans in that age increafed, of which 
many remarkable inftances will occur in the 
courfe of our narrative. 


Though a confiderable number of planters Indian ter. 

l . ritories de- 

was cut off by the difeafes prevalent in a populated by 
country fo imperfefilly cultivated by its ori- p0 x. 
ginal inhabitants as to be ftill almoft one con- 
tinued foreft, and feveral, difcouraged by the 
hardfhips to which they were expofed, returned 
to England, recruits fufficient to replace them 1632. 
arrived. At the fame time the fmall-pox, a 
diftemper fatal to the people of theNewWorld, 
fwept away fuch multitudes of the natives that 
fome whole tribes difappeared ; and Heaven, 
by thus evacuating a country in which the 
Englifh might fettle without moleftation, was 
fuppofed to declare its injenfekm thairthey 
fhould occupy iU 

As feveral of the vacant Indian ftations were settlements 
well chofen, fuch was the eagernefs of the nifts ex- 
’Englilh to take poffeflion of them, that their anded ' 
fettlements became more numerous and more 
widely dilperfed than fuited the condition of 
, u 3 an 
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B o o K an infant colony. This led to an innovation 
, , which totally altered the nature and conftitu- 

1634- tion of the government. When a general 
meet by court was to be held in the year one thoufand 
tive«! fenta fix hundred and thirty-four, the freemen, in- 
ftead of attending it in perfon, as the charter 
prefcribed, ele6ted reprefentatives in their 
different diftrifits, authorizing them to appear 
in* their name, with full power to deliberate 
and decide concerning every point that fell 
under the cognizance of the general courts 
Whether this meafure was fuggefted by fbme 
defigning leaders, or whether they found it 
prudent to foothe the people by complying 
with their inclination, is uncertain. The re- 
prefentatives were admitted, and confidered 
themfelves, in conjunction with the governor 
and afliflants, as the fupreme legiflative affem- 
.Extent of bly of the colony. In affertion of their own 
liberty rights they enacted, that no law fhould be 
the""&m’ y paffed, no tax fhould be impofed, and no 
public officer fhould be appointed, but in the 
geheml affejphly.^ The pretexts for making 
this new arrangement were plaufible. The 
number of freemen was greatly increafed ; 
many refxded at a diflance from the places 
where the fupreme courts were held; perfbnal 
attendance became inconvenient; the form* 
of government in their own country had ren- 
dered familiar the idea of delegating their 

rights, • 
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rights, and committing the guardianfhip of BO OK 
their liberties to reprefentatives of their own , 
choice, and the experience of ages had taught 
them that this important truft might with 
fafety be lodged in their hands. Thus did the 
company of Maffachufets Bay, in lefs than fix 
years from its incorporation by the King, 
mature and perfect a fcheme which, I have 
already obferved, fome of its more artful and 
afpiring leaders feem to have had in view when 
the affociation for peopling New England was 
firft formed. The colony mud henceforward 
be confidered, not as a corporation whofe 
powers were defined, and its mode of proce- 
dure regulated by its charter, but as a fociety, 
which, having acquired or affumed political 
liberty, had, by its own voluntary deed, 
adopted a conftitution or government framed 
on the model of that in England. 

But however liberal their fyftem of civil Spirit of 

fanaticifm 

policy might be, as their religious opinions mcreafes. 
were no longer under any reftraint of autho- 
rity, the fpirit of fanaticifm eftntinued to 
fpread, and became every day wilder and more 
extravagant. Williams, a minifter of Salem, 
in high eftimation, having conceived an anti- 
pathy to the crofs of St.George in the ftandard 
of England, declaimed againft it with fo much 
vehemence, as a relic of fuperllition and ido- 
u 4 latry 
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B O o K latry which ought not to be retained among a 
. * ' people fo pure and fan<5tified, that Endicott, 

one of the members of the court of affiftants, 
in a transport of zeal, publicly cut out the 
croft from the enfign difplayed before the 
governor’s gate. This frivolous matter in- 
terefted and divided the colony. Some of 
the militia fcrupled to follow colours in which 
there was a crofs, left they fliould do honour 
to an idol : others refuted to ferve under a 
mutilated banner, left they lhould be fufpe6ted 
of having renounced their allegiance to the 
crown of England. Alter a long controverfy, 
carried on by both parties with that heat and 
zeal which in trivial difputes fupply the want 
of argument, the conteft was terminated by a 
compromife. The croft was retained in the 
enfigns of forts and Ihips, but erafed from the 
colours of the militia. Williams, on account 
of this, as well as of fome other doctrines 
deemed unfound, 'was banifhed out of the 
colony \ 

***** 9 * % 

New fet- The profperous ftate of New England was 
now fo highly extolled, and the Ample frame of 
its ecclefiaftic policy was fo much admired by all 
whofe affections were eftranged from the church 


T Neal’s Hift. of N. Eng. p. 140, &c. 
p, 37. Chalmers, p. 156. 
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of England, that crowds of new fettlers flocked book 
thither. Among thefe were two perfons, whole t x * , 
names have been rendered memorable by the 
appearance which they afterwards made on a 
more confpicuous theatre : one was Hugh 
Peters, the enthulialtic and intriguing chaplain 
of Oliver Cromwell ; the other Mr. Henry 
Vane, fon of Sir Henry Vane, a privy coun- 
fellor, high in office, and of great credit with 
the King ; a young man of a noble family, 
animated with fuch zeal for pure religion 
and fuch love of liberty as induced him to 
relinquilh all his hopes in England, and to 
fettle in a colony hitherto no farther advanced 
in improvement than barely to afford fubfift- 
ence to its members, was received with the 
fondefl admiration. His mortified appearand, 
his demure look, and rigid manners, carried 
even beyond the ftandard of precifenels in that 
fociety which he joined, feemed to indicate a 
man of high fpiritual attainments, while his 
abilities and addrefs in bufinefs pointed him 
out as wojrthy of the higheft ltation in the 
munity. With univerfal confent,* and high 1636. 
expectations of advantage from his adminiftra- 
tion, he was elefited governor in the year fub- 
fequent to his arrival. But as the affairs of an 
infant colony/ afforded no*t objects adequate to 
the talents of Vane, his bufy pragmatical Ipirit 

occupied 
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B ,o o K, occupied itfelf with theological fubtilties and 

. _■ {peculations unworthy of his attention. Thefe 

were excited by a woman, whofe reveries pro- 
duced fuch effects both within the colony and 
beyond its preempts, that, frivolous as they 
may now appear, they muft be mentioned as 
an occurrence of importance in its hiflory. 

Antino- I, It was the cuftom at that time in New 

mian fe&. " 

England, among the chief men m every con- 
gregation, to meet once a week, in order to 
repeat the fermons which they had heard, and 
to hold religious conference with refpedt to the 
doctrine contained in them. Mrs. Hutchinfon, 
whofe hufband was among the moft refpefit- 
able members of the colony, regretting that 
perfons of her fex were excluded from the 
benefit of thofe meetings, affembled ftatedly 
in her houfe a number of women, who em- 
ployed themfelves in pious exercifes fimilar'to 
thofe of the men. At firfl fhe fatisfied herfelf 
with repeating what fhe could recollefit of the 
difeourfes delivered by their teachers. She 
began afteiwards to add illuflrations, and at 
length proceeded to cenfure fome of the 
' clergy as unfound, and to vent opinions and 
fancies of her own, Thefe were all founded 
on the fyftem which is denominated Antino-- 
mian by divines, and tinged with the deepeft 

enthu- 

/ 
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enthufiafm. She taught, that fan£lity of life book 
is no evidence of juftification, or. of a ftate of . x ' . 
favour with God ; and that fuch as inculcated 
the neceffity of manifefting the reality of our 
faith by obedience, preached only a covenant 
of works ; the contended that the fpirit of God 
dwelt perfonally in good men, and by inward 
revelations and impreffions they received the 
fulled difcoveries of the divine will. The’ 
fluency anti confidence with which lhe de- 
livered thefe notions gained her many ^admirers 
and profelytes, not only among the vulgar, 
but among the principal inhabitants. The 
.whole colony was interelled and agitated. 

Vane, whofe fagacity and acutenefs feemed 
to forfake him whenever -they were turned 
towards religion, efpoufed and defended her 
wildeft tenets. Many conferences were held, 
days of fading and humiliation were appointed, j rine n s c j™‘ 
a general fynod was called, and, after diffen- »gen««i 

• fynod, 

tions fo violent as threatened the diflolution 
of the colony, Mrs. Hutchinfon’s opinions 
were condemned as erroneous^ aj?4 fhe hesfelf' 
banifhed. Several of her difciples withdrew 
from the province of their own accord. Vane 
quitted America in difgud, unlamented even 
by thofe who had lately admired him ; fome 
of whom now regarded him as a mere vifionary, 
and others as one of thofe dark turbulent fpirits 

doomed 
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BOOK doomed to embroil every fociety into which 
. X ‘ , they enter w . 

The feaa- However much thefe theological contefts 
Providence might difquiet the colony of Maffachufets 
i (land. ° * Bay, they contributed to the more fpeedy 
population of America. When Williams was 
banillied from Salem in the year one thouland 
Vix hundred and thirty-four, fuch was the at- 
tachment of his hearers to a pallor whofe 
piety they revered, that a good number of 
them voluntarily accompanied him in his 
exile. They dire6ted their march towards 
the fouth ; and having purchafed from the 
natives a conliderable tra6l of land, to which 
Williams gave the name of Providence, they 
fettled there. They were joined foon after by 
fome of thofe to whom the proceedings againfl 
Mrs.Hutchinfon gave difgufl ; and by a tranf- 
aftion with the Indians they obtained a right 
to a fertile ifland in Naraganfet Bay, which 
acquired the name of Rhode Ifland. Williams 
'■remained ajpong them upwards of forty years, 
refpe&ed*’ as the father and the guide of the 
colony which he had planted. His fpiritdiffered 
from that of the Puritans in Maffachufets ; it 

*- 

w Mather, book vii. c. 3. Hutchinfon, p. 53. 74. Neal, 
. l< 144. 165, Chalmers, p, 1 63. 
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was mild and toleratirlg ; and having ventured BOOK 
himfelf to reject eftablilhed opinions, he endea- . x ‘ , 
voured to fecure the fame liberty to other Their mo- 

* m deration. 

men, by maintaining, that the exercife of pri- 
vate judgment was a natural and facred right; 
that the civil magiftrate has no compulfive 
jurifdi6tionjn the concerns of religion; that 
the punifhment of any perfon on account of 
his opinions was an encroachment on con- 
fcience, and an act of perfecution x . Thefe 
humane principles he inftilled into his fol- 
lowers ; and all who felt or dreaded oppref- 
■fion in other fettlements, reforted to a com- 
* munity in which univerfal toleration was 
known to be a fundamental maxim. In the 


plantations of Providence and Rhode Illand, 
political union was eftablilhed by voluntary 
aflociation, and the equality of condition 
among the members, as well as their religious 
opinions ; their form of govern ...ent was purely 
democratical, the fupreme power being lodged 
in the freemen perfonally affembled. In this 
ftate they remained until they -were incor- 
porated by charter y . 


To fimilar caufes the colony of Conneflicut Colony of 

is indebted for its origin, 'fherivallhip between ZT' 

% 

x Neal’s Hift. of N. Eng. p. 141. 

y ftutchinfon, p. 38. Neal, ii. 142. Do igl, Sum. r\ 
p.76, kc* Chalmers, ch. ii. 


Mr. 
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K Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, two favourite 
minifters in the fettlement of Maffachufets 
Bay, difpofed the latter, who was lead fuc- 
cefsful in this conteft for fame and power, to 
wifh for fome fettlement at a diftance from 
a competitor by whom his reputation was 
eclipfed. A good number of thofe who had 
imbibed Mrs. Hutchinfon’s notions, and were 
offended at fuch as combated them, offered to 
accompany him. Having employed proper 
perfons to explore the country, they pitched 
upon the weft lide of the great river Connec- 
ticut as the moft inviting ftation ; and in the 
year one thoufand fix hundred and thirty-fix, 
about an hundred perfons, with their wives 
and families, after a fatiguing march of many 
days through woods and fwamps, arrived there, 
and laid the foundation of the towns of Hart- 
ford, Springfield, and Weatherfield. This fet- 
tlement was a'fi .Aided with peculiar irregulari- 
ties. Part of the diftridft now occupied lay 
beyond the limits of the territory granted to 
the colony o£ Maffachufets Bay, and yet the 
emigrants' took a commiflion from the governor 
and court of affiftants, empowering them to 
exercife jurifdi&ion in that country. The 
Dutch from Manhados orNew York,having dif- 
covered the river Conne6ticut, and eftablifheft 
fome trading houfes upon it, had acquired all 
the right that prior poffeffion confers. Lord 
ro Say* 
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Say and Sele and Lord Brook, the heads of b o O it 
two illuftrious families, were lb much alarmed . x> . 
at the arbitrary meafures of Charles I. both in 
his civil and ecclefiaftical adminiftration, that 
they took a refolution, not unbecoming young 
men of noble birth and liberal fentiments, of 
retiring to the New World, in order to enjoy 
fuch a form of religion as they approved of, 
and thofe liberties which they deemed effential 
to the well-being of fociety. They too fixed 
on the banks of the Conne6licut as their place 
of fettlement, and had taken poffeflion, by 
building a fort at the mouth of the river, which, 
from their united names, was called Say Brook. 

The emigrants from Maffachufets, without 
regarding either the defe6ts in their own right 
or the pretenfions of other claimants, kept 
poffeffion, and proceeded with vigour to clear 
and cultivate the country. By degrees they 
got rid of every competitor. The Dutch, 
recently fettled in America, and too feeble 
to engage in a war, peaceably withdrew from 
Connecticut. Lord Say and. Sele and Lord' 

Brook made over to the colony whatever title 
they might have to any lands in that region. 

Society was eftablifhed by a voluntary compact 
of thefreemen ; and though they foon difclaimed 
aU dependence on the colony of Maffachufets 
Bay, they retained fuch veneration for its legis- 
lative wifdom as to adopt a form of government 

nearly 
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BOOK nearly refembling its inftitutions, with refpefil 

. X ' . both to civil and ecclefiaftical policy. At a 
fubfequent period, the colony of Connecticut 
was likewife incorporated by royal charter *. 

orNew The hiltory of the firll attempts to people 

t A^nipiliirc 9 

and Main, the provinces of New Hampfhire and Main, 
which form the fourth and mbit extenfive 
(iivifion in New England, is obfcure and per- 
plexed, by the interfering claims of various 
proprietors. The company of Plymouth had 
inconfiderately parcelled out the northern part 
of the territory contained in its grant among 
different perfons : of thefe only Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and Captain Mafon teem to have had 
any ferious intention to occupy the lands al- 
lotted to them. Their efforts to accomplifli 
this were meritorious and perfevering, but 
unfuccefsful. The expejncc of fettling colo- 
nies in an uncultivated country ; muft necef- 
farily be great and immediate ; the profpe6l 
of a return is often uncertain and always 
'"remote. Thj* funds of two private adven- 
turers were not adequate to fuch an under- 
taking. Nor did the planters whom they fent 
out poffefs that principle of enthufiafm, which 
animated their neighbours of Mafiachufetswith 

},* Hutchinfon, p. 44,~&c. Neal, j. 147. I>ougfas, iu 
J58, See. Chalmers’ Annals, ch. 12. 
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vigour, to ftruggle through all the hardfliips BOOK 
and dangers to which fociety, in its infancy, is 
expofed in a favage land. Gorges and Mafon, 
it is probable, mult have abandoned their de* 
fign, if, from the fame motives that fettlements 
had been made in Rhode Ifland and Connecti- 
cut, colonifts had not unexpe6tedly migrated 
into New llampfhire and Main. Mr. Wheel- 
wright, a minifter of fome note, nearly related 
to Mrs. Hutchinlon, and one of her mod fer- 
vent admirers and partifans, had on this ac- 
count been banifhed from the province of 
Maffachufets Bay *. In quell of a new llation, 
he took a courfe oppofite to the other exiles ; 
and advancing towards the north, founded the 
town of Exeter, on a fmall river flowing into 
Pilkataqua Bay. His followers, few in num- 
ber, but firmly united, were of fuch rigid prin- 
ciples, that even the churches of MaUachufets 
did not appear to them fufficiently pure. 

From time to time they received fome re- 
cruits, whom love of novelty, or diflatisfafition 
with the ecclefiaftical.inltitutipns of the other* 
colonies, prompted to join them, l^ieir plan- 
tations were widely difperfed, but the country 
was thinly peopled, and its political Hate ex- 
tremely unfettled. The colony of Maflaehu- 
fats Bay claimed jurifdidlion over them, as 


, roL. lr. 


* Hutdhinfon, p, 70; 
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BOOK occupying lands fituated within the limits of 
. . their grant. Gorges and Mafon aflerted the 

rights conveyed to them as proprietors by their 
charter. In ieveral diftri&s the planters, with- 
out regarding the pretenlions of either party, 
governed themfelves by maxims and laws 
copied from thofe of their brethren in the 
adjacent colonies b . The firfl reduction of the 
political conftitution in the provinces of New 
Hampthire and'Main into a regularand perma- 
nent form, was fubfequent to the Revolution. 

By extending their fettlements, the Englifli 
became expofed to new danger. The tribes of 
Indians around Mafiachufets Bay were feeble 
and unwarlike yet from regard to juftice, as 
well as motives of prudence, the firll colonifts 
were fludious to obtain the confent of the na- 
tives before they ventured to occupy any of 
their lands j and though in fuch tranfa&ions 
the confideration given was often very inade- 
quate to the value of the territory acquired, it 
Vas-fufficient. to fatisfy the demands of the 
The farther proprietors. The Englilh took quiet poffef- 
meins of fion of the lands thus conveyed to them, and 
refitted by no open hoftility broke out between them and 

the ii»u»cs. ^j ie anc j en t pofleflbrss But the colonies of 

< 

n 

b Hutcliinfon, p. 103, &c. 176. Douglas’s Sum. ii. 
22, &c, Chalmers’ Annals, ch. 17. 
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Providence and Connecticut foon found that BOOK 
they were furrounded by more powerful , x ' ^ 
and martial nations. Among thefe the moll 
confiderable were the Naraganfets and Pe- 
quods ; the former feated on the Bay which 
bears their name, and the latter occupying the 
territory which ftretches from the river Pequod 
along the banks of the Connecticut. Tlje 
Pequods were a formidable people, who could 
bring into the field a thoufand warriors, not 
inferior in courage to any in the New World. 

They forefaw, not only that the extermination 
of the Indian race mull be the confequence of 
permitting the EnglHh to fpread over the con- 
tinent of America, but that if meafures were 
not fpeedily concerted to prevent it, the cala- 
mity would be unavoidable. With this view 
they applied to the Naraganfets, requefting 
them to forget ancient animofities for a mo- 
ment, and to co-operate with them in expelling 
a common enemy who threatened both with 
deftruClion. They reprefented that, when, 
thofe ftrangers firft landed, the -object of their 
vifit was not fufpeCled, and no proper precau- 
tions were taken to check their progrefs ; that 
now, by fending out colonies in one year to- 
wards three different quarters, their intentions 
were manifelt, and the people of America muff 
abandon their native feats to make way for 
unjuil intruders. 


X 2 


But 
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p o o K But the Naraganfets and Pequods, like moll 
v X ' . of the contiguous tribes in America, were 
rivals, and there fubfifted between them an 
hereditary and implacable enmity. Revenge 
is the darling paflion of favages ; in order to 
fecure the indulgence of which there is no 
prefent advantage that they will not facrifice, 
and no future confequence which they do not 
w«r with totally dilregard. The Naraganfets, inltead of 
tribes. quod doling with the prudent propofal of their 
neighbours, difcovered their holtile intentions 
to the governor of Mafiachufet's Bay ; and, 
eager to lay hold on fuch a favourable oppor- 
tunity of wreaking their vengeance on their 
ancient foes, entered into an alliance with the 
Englilh againft them. The Pequods, more ex- 
alperated than difcouraged by the imprudence 
and treachery of their countrymen, took the 
field, and carried on the war in the ul’ual mode 
of Americans. They lurprifed Itragglers, and 
fealped them ; they plundered and burnt re- 
mote fettlements ; they attacked Fort Say 
'Brook without luccefs, though garrifoned only 
by twenty men ; and when the Englilh began to 
aCt oftenlively, they retired to faltnelfes which 
they deemedinacceffible. The different colonies 
had agreed to unite againft the common enemy, 
each furnilhing a quota of men in proportion to 
its numbers. The troops of Connecticut, which 
laymoft expofed to danger, were foon aflembled. 

The 
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The march of thofe from Maffachufets, which BOOK 
formed the moft confiderable body, was re- t , 
tarded by the moft lingular caufe that ever in- 
fluenced the operations of a military force. 

When they were muftered previous to their 
departure, it was found that fome of the offi- 
cers, as well as of the private foldiers, were 
flill undef a covenant of' works; and that the 
bleffing of God could not be implored or ex- 
pected to crown the arms of fuch unhallowed 
men with fuccefs. The alarm vras general, 
and many arrangements neceffary in order to 
call out the unclean, and to render this little 
band lufficiently pure to fight the battles of a 
people who entertained high ideas of their own 
fanCtity c f 


Meanwhile the Connecticut troops, rein- Defeat of 
forced by a fmall detachment from Say Brook, thc Ind ' ,in ' 
found it neceffary to advance towards the 
enemy. They were pofted bn a riling ground, 
in the middle of a fwamp towards the head of 
the river Miftick, which the yj iad furroundefl 
with palifadoes, the belt defence that their 
flender {kill in the art of fortification had dil- 
covered. Though they knew that the Englifh 
werje in motion, yet with the ufual improvi- 
dence and fecurity of fiivages, they took no 


Neal, i. 1 68. 
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BOOK meafureg either to obferve their progrefe, or to 
■ — / • guard againft being furprifed themfelves. The 

May »o. enemy, unperceived, reached the palifadoes ; 
and if a dog had not given the alarm by bark- 
ing, the Indians mult have been mafiacred 
without refiltance. In a moment, however, 
they llarted to arms, and railing the war-cry, 
prepared to repel the affailants. But at that 
edrly period of their intercourfe with the 
Europeans, the Americans were little ac- 
quainted with the ufe of gunpowder, and 
dreaded its effefts extremely. While fome of 
the Englilh galled them with an incelfant fire 
through the intervals between the palifadoes, 
others forced their way by the entries into the 
fort, filled only with branches of trees; and 
fetting fire to the huts which were covered 
with reeds, the confufion and terror quickly 
became general. Many of the women and 
children periflied in the flames; and the war- 
riors, in endeavouring to efcape, were either 
flain by the Englilh, or falling into the hands 
of their Indian allies, who Unrounded the fort 
at a diltantfe, were referred for a more cruel 
fate. After the junction of the troops from 
Maffaclnd'ets, the Englilh relblved to purfue 
their victory ; and hunting the Indians fr„om 
one place of retreat to another, fome fuble- 
quent encounters were hardly lefs fatal to them 
than the a<5lion oh the Miftiek. In lefs than 
3 three 
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-three months the tribe of Pequods was extir- BOOK 
pated: a few miferable fugitives, who took re- ■ _ r 
fuge among the neighbouring Indians, being 
incorporated by them, loft their name as a 
diftirnSt people. In this firft eflay of their cruelties 
arms, the colonills of New England feem to ngainft the 
have been conducted by (kilful and enterprif- uns * 
ing officer^, and difplayed both courage and 
perfeverance as foldiers. But they ftaincfd 
their laurels by the ufe which they made of 
victory. In {lead of treating the Pequods as an 
independent people, who made a gallant effort 
to defend the property, the rights, and the 
freedom of their nation, they retaliated upon 
them all the barbarities of American war. 

Some they maffacred in cold blood, others 
they gave up to be tortured by their Indian 
allies, a confiderable number they fold as flaves 
in Bermudas, the reft were reduced to fervi- 
tude among themfelves d . 

But reprehenlible as this conduct of the Emigrations 
Englilli mull be deemed, their vigorous efforts' land, 
in this decifive campaign filled all thfftTurround- 
ing tribes of Indians with fitch an high opinion 
of their valour asfecured along tranquillity to 

Hutchinfon, p. 58. 76, &c. 'Mather, Magnalia, b> vii. 
ch.6* Hubbard’* State of N. Eng. p.5. 116, 

x 4 .all 
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$ oo K $11 their fettlements. At the fame time the vio* 

. t Jence of adniiniftration in England continued 
to increafe their population and ftrength, by 
forcing many refpeXable fubjeXs to tear 
Jthenilelves from all the tender connexions 
-that bind men to their native country, and 
to fly for refuge to a region of the New 
World, which hitherto prefentetl to them 
nothing that could allure them thither but 
Probated exemption from oppreffion. The number of 
rrochma- tliofe emigrants drew the attention of govern- 
ment, and appeared io formidable, that a proc- 
lamation was ifiued, prohibiting matters of 
fhips from carrying paflengers to New Eng- 
land without fpecial permiflion. On many 
occafions this injunXinn was eluded or dis- 
regarded. Fatally for the King, it operated 
with full effeX in one inftance. Sir Arthur 
Hallerig, John Iiampden, Oliver Cromwell, 
and fome other perfons whofe principles and 
views coincided with theirs, impatient to enjoy 
thofe civil and religious liberties which they 
struggled in vain to obtain in Great Britain, 
hiredform?fhips"to carry them and their attend- 
ants to New England. By order of council, an 
embargo was laid on thele when on the point of 
failing; and Charles, far from fufpeXing that 
the future revolutions in his kingdoms were to 
pe excited and direXed by perfons in fuch an 

1 1 humblp 
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humble fphere of life, forcibly detained the book 
men defiined to overturn his throne, and to ^ x * j 
terminate his days by a violent death 6 . 

But, in fpite of all the efforts of govern- 
ment to check this fpirit of migration, the mea- 
fures of the King and his miniflers were con- 
fidered by a great body of the people as fo 
hoftile to thofe rights which they deemed mdfl 
valuable, that in the courfe of the year one 
thouiand fix hundred and thirty-eight, about 
three thoufand perfons embarked for New 
England, choofing rather to expofe themfelves 
to all the confequences of diiregarding the 
royal proclamation, than to remain longer 
under oppreffion. Exafperated at this con- 
tempt of his authority, Charles had recourfe 
to a violent but effectual mode of accomplish- 
ing what he had in view. A writ of quo war- 
ranto was ilfued againft the corporation of 
Maffachufets Bay. The colonifis had con- 
formed fo little to the terms of their charter, lt,s Ba x 

fucd at bvr 

that judgment was given againft them withoirt arffoum) 
difficulty. They were found"to have forfeited fieited its 
all their rights as a corporation, which of courfe 
returned to the crown, and Charles began to 
take meafures for new modelling the political 

c Mather, Magnalia, b.i. ch.5. p.23. Neal's Hift. of 
N. Eng. i. 1 51 Chalmers’ Annals, i. 155, 16c, Sc c. 
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BOOK frame of the colony, and vetting the admi- 
v niftration of its affairs in other hands. But 

his plans were never carried into execution. 
In every corner of his dominions, the florin 
now began to gather, which foon burft out 
with fuch fatal violence, that Charles, during 
the remainder of his unfortunate reign oc- 
cupied with domeftic and more Interefting 
c&res, had not leifure to bellow any attention 
upon a remote and inconfiderable province'. 

On the meeting of the Long Parliament, 
fuch a revolution took place in England, that 
all the motives for migrating to the New 
World ceafed. The maxims of the Puritans 
with refpect to the government both of church 
and Hate became predominant in the nation, 
and were enforced by the hand of power. 
Their oppreffors were humbled ; that perfect 
fyftem of reformed polity, which had long 
been the objed of their admiration and defire, 
was eftablilhed by law ; and amidft the in- 
trigues and conflicts of an obttinate civil war, 
turbulent Snd afpiring fpirits found fuch full 
occupation, that they had no inducement to 
quit a bufy theatre, on which they had rifen 
to ad a moll confpicuous part. From the 

f Hutchinfon, p, 86. 502, &c. Chalmers’ Annals, i. 
161. 
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year one thoufand fix hundred and twenty, BOOK 
when the firft feeble colony was conducted to ■ X ' . t 
New England by the Brownifts, to the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and forty, it has this P «;od. 
been computed, that twenty-one thoufand 
two hundred Britilh fubje6ts had fettled there. 

The money expended by various adventurers 
during that* period, in fitting out ftrips, in 
purchafing flock, and tranfporting fettlers,* 
amounted, on a moderate calculation, nearly 
to two hundred thoufand pounds * : a vafl fum 
in that age, and which no principles, inferior 
in force to thofe wherewith the Puritans were 
animated, could have perfuaded men to lay 
out, on the uncertain profpefit of obtaining 
an eftablifhment in a remote uncultivated re- 
gion, which, from its fituation and climate, 
could allure them with no hope but that of 
finding fubfiftence and enjoying freedom. 

For fome years, even fubfiflence was procured 
with difficulty j and it was towards the clofe 
of the period to which our narrative is arrived, 
before the product of the fettlement yielded • 
the planters any return for their’flock* About 
that time they began to export corn in fmall 
quantities to the Weil Indies, and made (ome 
feeble .attempts to extend the fifhery, and to 

* Mather, b. i. ch.4. p.17. ch.5. p.23. Hutchiofou, 
p. 193. Chalmers* Annals, p. 165, 
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book open the trade in lumber,, which have fine® 
. * . proved the ftaple articles of commerce in the 

colony”. Since the year one thoufand fix 
hundred and forty, the number of people with 
which New England has recruited the popu- 
lation of the parent ftate, is fuppofed at leaft 
to equal what may have been drained from 
it by occalional migrations thither. 

But though the fudden change of fyftem in 
Great Britain flopped entirely the influx of 
fettlers into New England, the principles of 
the colonifls coincided fo perfectly with thofe 
of the popular leaders in parliament, that they 
were foon diftinguifhed by peculiar marks of 
Exemption their brotherly affefition. By a vote of the 
duties Houfe of Commons in the year one thoufand 
theaJonTofc fix hundred and forty two, the people in 
all the different plantations of New England 
were exempted from payment of any duties, 
either upon goods exported thither, or upon 
thofe which they imported into the mother- 
* country, until the Houfe fhall take farther 
i« 4 6. order t* the contrary. This was afterwards 
confirmed by the authority of both Houfes. 
Encouraged by fuch an extraordinary pri- 
vilege, induflry made rapid progrefs in all the 
diftri£ts of New England, and population in- 

h Hutchinfon, p.91, 92. 
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ereafed along with it. In return for thofe BOOK 
favours, the colon ills applauded the meafures , x ' , 
of parliament, celebrated its generous efforts 
to vindicate the rights and liberties of the 
nation, prayed for the fuccefs of its arms, and 
framed regulations in order to prevent any 
exertion in favour of the King on the other 
fide of the Atlantic 1 . 


Relying on the indulgent partiality with 
which all their proceedings were viewed by 
men thus clofely united with them in fenti- 
ments and wilhes, the people of New England 
# ventured on a meafure, which not only in- 
ereafed their fecurity and power, but may be 
regarded as a confiderable ftep towards inde- 
pendence. Under the impreffion or pretext 
of the danger to which they were expofed from 
the furrounding tribes of Indians, the four co- 
lonies of Mafiachufets, Plymouth, Connecticut, isl- 
and NewUaven, entered into a league of perpe- cw/de- 9 * 
tuai confederacy, offenfive and defenfive; an New Eng- 
idea familiar to feveral leading men in the ^ ftatu * 
colonies, as it was framed in imitation of the 
famous bond of union among the Dutch pro- 
vinces, in whofe dominions the Brownifts had 
long.refided. It was ftipulated, that the con- 
federates fhould hencefohh be diftinguifhed 


> Hutchinfon, p. 114. App.517. 

i, 1 74. 176. 
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K by the name of the United Colonies of New 
England; that each colony lhall remain fepa- 
rate and diftinfil, and have exclufive jurifdic- 
tion within its own territory; and that in 
every war, offenfive or defenlive, each of the 
confederates lhall furnifh his quota of men, 
provifions, and money, at a rate to be fixed 
from time to time, in proportion ’to the num- 
ber of people in each fettlement; that an 
afiembly compofed of two commiflioners from 
each colony lhall be held annually, with 
power to deliberate and decide in all points 
of common concern to the confederacy; and 
every determination, in which fix of their 
number concur, lhall be binding on the whole*. 
In this tranladtion the colonies of New Eng- 
land feem to have confidered themfelves as 
independent focieties, polfefling all the rights 
of fovereignty, and free from the control of 
any fuperior power. The governing party in 
England, occupied with affairs of more urgent 
concern, and no wife difpofed to obferve the 
'conduct of their brethren in America with 
any jealofcs attention, luffered the meafure to 
pafs without animadverlion. 

Emboldened by this connivance, the fpirit 
of independence gathered ltrength, and foop 

k Neal’s Hilt, of N. Eng. i. 202, See. Hutchinfon, 
p. 124. Chalmers’ Ann. p. 177. 
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difplayed itfelf more openly: feme perfons of BOOK 
note in the colony of Maffachufets, averfe to . t 
the lyitem of ecclefiaftical polity eftablifhed 
there, and preferring to it the government 
and difcipline of the churches of England or 
Scotland, having remonftrated to the general 
court againft the injuftice of depriving them 1646. 
of their rights as freemen, and of their privi- 
leges as Chriftians, becaufe they could not join 
as members with any of the congregational 
churches, petitioned that they might no longer 
be bound to obey laws to which they had not 
aflented, nor be i’ubjefted to taxes impofed by 
an aflembly in which they were not reprefented* 

Their demands were not only reje6ied, but Petition of 
they were imprifoned and fined as difturbers en rejected, 
of the public peace; and when they appointed 
fome of their number to lay their grievances 
before parliament, the annual court, in order 
to prevent this appeal to the fupreme power, 
attempted firfl to feize their papers, and then 
to obftruet their embarkation for England. 

But though neither of thefe could be accom- 
plifhed, fuch was the addrefs and ihfluqnce 
of the colonies* agents in England, that no 
inquiry feems to have been made into this 
trania&ion 1 . This was followed by an in* 

* Neal’s Hift. of N. Eng. i. 121 . Hutchinfon’s Hill. 

145, &c. Called. 188, &c. Chaim, Ann. 179. Mather, 

Magnal, b. iii. eh. i. p. 30. 
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BOOK dication, dill lefs 'ambiguous, of the afpiring 
. ^ . fpirit prevalent among the people of Mafia- 

chufets. Under every form of government 
the right of coining money has been confidered 
as a prerogative peculiar to fovereignty, and 
which no fubordinate member in any (late is 
i6ji- entitled to claim. Regardlefs of this efta- 
coining bliflied maxim, the general court ordered a 
the coloniits. "coinage of lilver money at Bofton, (lamped 
with the name of the colony, and a tree as an 
apt fymbol of its progreflive vigour ", Even 
this ufurpation efcaped without notice. The 
Independents, having now humbled all rival 
fe6ts, engrofled the whole direction of affairs 
in Great Britain ; and long accuftomed to ad- 
mire the government of New England, framed 
agreeably to thofe principles which they had 
adopted as the mod perfect model of civil and 
eccleliaftical polity, they were unwilling to 
(lain its reputation, by cenfuring any part of 
its conduct. 

Cromwell When Cromwell ufurped thefupremepower, 
theNew* thecoloffies of New England continued to (land 
as high his eltimation. As he had deeply im- 
bibed all the fanatical notions of the Independ- 
ents, and was perpetually furrounded by the 

m Hutchinfon Hift. 177, 178. Chalmer** Annais* 

p. 181. 
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mo&fimipentand artful, teachers of that £eCt, 
he kept a conftant correfpondence with the 
leading men in the American fettlements, who 
feem to have looked up to him as a zealous 
patron ", He in return confidered them as 
his, molt devoted adherents, attached to him 
no lets by affeCtion than by principle. He 
foon gave a* Itriking proof of this. On the 
eonquelt of Jamaica, he formed a fcherae fof 
the fecurity and improvement of the acquisi- 
tion made by his victorious arms, fuited to the 
ardour of an impetuous fpirit that delighted in 
accomplilhing its ends by extraordinary means. 
He propofed to tranlport the people of New 
England to that illand, and employed every 
argument calculated to make impreffion upon 
them, in order to obtain their content. Ho 
endeavoured to route their religious zeal by 
reprefenting what a fatal blow it would be to 
the man of fin, if a colony of the faithful were 
fettled in the midft. of his territories in the 
New World. He allured them with profpeCts 
of immenfe wealth in a fertile region, which 
would reward the induftry of thofe wiTo culti- 
vated it, with all the precious productions of 
the torrid zone, and exprefled his fervent wilh 
that they might take poflefiion of it, in order 

" Hutchinfon, App. po, &c. Colled, p. 233. 
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o o K to fulfil God’s promife of making his people 
— v ~. . the head and not the tail. He allured them 
of being fupported by the whole force of his 
authority, and of veiling all the powers of go- 
itonife vemment entirely in their hands. But by this 
cepting time the colonifts were attached to a country 

“ 0 in which they had refided for many years, and 

where, though they did not attain opulence, 
they enjoyed the comforts of life in great' 
abundance; and they dreaded fo much the 
noxious climate of the Weft Indies, which had 
proved fatal to a great number of the Englilh 
who firll fettled in Jamaica, that they declined, 
though in the mod refpedful terms, doling 
with the Protestor's propofition 

* Hutcliinfon, p. 190, &c. Chalmers, p. 188. 
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NOTE I. p. j. 

P TORRIBIO de Benevente, or Motolinea, has enu- 
• merated ten caufes of the rapid depopulation of 
Mexico, to which he gives the name of the Ten 
Plagues. Many of thefe are not peculiar to that pro- 
vince. i. The introduction of the fmall-pox. This 
difeafe was firft brought into New Spain in the year 
152 o, by a negro-flave who attended Narvaez in his 
expedition againft Cortes. Torribio affirms, that one 
half of the people in the provinces vifited with this 
diftemper died. To this mortality, occafioned by the 
fmall-pox, Torquemada adds the deflru&ive effe&s of 
two contagious diftempers which raged in the year # 
1545 and 1576. In the former,. 800,000, in* the 
latter, above two millions perifhed, accor&ing to an 
exafi account taken by order of the viceroys. Mon. 
Ind. i. 642. The fmall-pox was not introduced into 
Peru for feveral years after the invafion of the Spa- 
niards! but there too that diftemper proved very fatal 
ta the natives. Garcia Origen, p. 88. 2. The 

numbers who were killed or died of famine in their 
r a 


war 
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war with the Spaniards, particularly during the fiege 
of Mexico. 3. The great famine that followed after 
the reduction of Mexico, as all the people engaged* 
either on one fide or other, had negle&ed the culti- 
vation of their lands. Something fimilar to this hap- 
pened in all the other countries conquered by the 
Spaniards. 4. The grievous talks impofed by the 
Spaniards upon the people belonging to their Reparti- 
mientos. 5. The opprfefiive burden of taxes which 
th£y were unable to pay, and from which they could 
hope for no exemption. 6. The numbers employed in 
collecting the gold carried down by the torrents from 
the mountains, who were forced from their own habi- 
tations, without any provifion made for their fubfift- 
ence, and fubje&ed to all the rigour of cold in thofe 
elevated regions. 7. The immenfe labour of rebuild- 
ing Mexico, which Cortes urged on with fuch precipi- 
tate ardour, as deftroyed an incredible number of 
people. 8. The number of 'people condemned to 
fervitude* under various pretexts, and employed in 
working the filver mines. Thej^e, marked by each 
proprietor with a hot iron, like his cattle, were driven 
in herds to the mountains. The nature of the labour 
to which they were Xubje&ed there, the noxiops va- 
pours of the mines, the coldnefs of the -climate, and 
Scarcity of food, were fo fatal, that Torribio affirms 
the country round feveral of thofe mines, particularly 
near Gua>**go, was covered with dead bodies, the air 
corrupted with their flench, and fo many vultures 
and other voracious birds hovered about for their prey, 
that the fun was darkened with their flight. 10. The 
Spaniards, in the different expeditions whicl* they 
undertook, and by the cIVil wars which they carried on f 
dcflrojred many of the natives whom they compelled to 

16 ferrt 
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ferve them as Tatnetnes , or carriers of burdens. This 
laft mode of oppreffcon was particularly ruinous to the 
Peruvians. From the! number erf Indians who perifhed 
in Gonzalo Pizarro’s expedition into the countries to 
thft eaft of the -Andes, one may form fdme idea of 
•what they fuffered in fimilar fervices, and how faft they 
were wafted by them. Torribio, MS. Corita, in Ms 
Breve y Summaria Relacionj illuftrates and confirms 
feveral of Torribio’s obfervations, to which he refers. 
MS. penes me. ' 


NOTE II. p. 6. 

Even Montefquieu has adopted this idea, lib. viir. 
c. 1 8 . But the paflion of that great man for fyftem 
fometimes rendered him inattentive td refearch; knd 
from his capacity to refine, he was apt, in fome 
inftances, to overlook obvious and juft caufes. 


NOTE III. p. 6: 

A' strong proof of this occurs in the teft ament Of 
Isabella, where fhe difcOvers' the tnoft tender concern 
for the humane and mild ufage of the Indians. Thole 
laudable Temiments of the Queen have been adopted 
into the public law of Spain, and ferve^s the intro* 
du£fcion to the regulations contained tinder the title 
cf the good treatment of the Indians . Recopih lib. vL 
tit. x. 
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NOTE IV. p. 9. 

In the feventh Title of the firft book of the R*c*~ 
piUciwt, which contains the laws concerning the powers 
and fun&ions of archbiflbops and bifhops, almoft a 
third part of them relates to what is incumbent upon 
them as guardians of the Indians, and points out the 
various methods in which it is their duty to interpofe, 
in order to defend them from oppreffion either with 
rcfpeft to their perfons or property. Not only do the 
laws commit to them this honourable and humane 
office, but the ecclefiaftics of America actually exer- 
cife it. 

Innumerable proofs of this might be produced 
from Spanifh authors. But I rather refer to Gage, as 
he was not dtfpofed to aferibe any merit to the popifli 
clergy, to which they were not fully entitled. Surrey, 
p. 142. 192, &c. Henry Hawks, an Englifli mer- 
chant* who refided five years in New Spain, previous 
to the year 1572, gives the fame favourable account of 
the popifli clergy. Hakluit, iii. 4 66. By a law of 

Charles V. not only biffiops, but other ecclefiaftics, are 
empowered to inform and admonilh the civil magiftrates, 
if. any Indian is deprived of his juft liberty and rights \ 
Recopila c. Jib. vi. tit. vi. ley 14 : and thus were con- 
ftituted legal proteftors of the Indians. Some of the 
Spanifli ecclefiaftics refufed to grant abfolution to fuch 
their countrymen as poflefled Encomiendas , and 
confidered the Indians as Haves, or employed them in 
working their mines, *Gonz. DaviJ, Teatro Ecclef, 
U 157. 


NOTE 
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NOTE V. p. to. 

According to Gage, Chiapa dos Indos contains 
4000 families $ and he mentions it only as one of the 
larged Indian towns in America, p.104. 


NOTE VI. p.io. 

It is very difficult to obtain an accurate account of 
the date of population in thofe kingdoms of Europe 
where the police is mod perfect, and where fcience 
has made the greateft progrefs. In Spanilh America, 
where knowledge is dill in its infancy, and few men 
*have leifure to engage in refearches merely fpeculative, 
little attention has been paid to this curious inquiry. 
But in the year 1741, Philip V. enjoined the viceroys 
and governors of the feveral provinces in America, to 
make an aftual furvey of the people under their ju- 
rifdiftien, and to tranfmit a report concerning their 
number and occupations. In confequerice of this or- 
der, the Conde de Fuen-Clara, Viceroy of New Spain, 
appointed D. Jof. Antonio de Villa Segnor y Sanchez 
to execute that commiffion in New Spain. From the 
reports of the magidrates in the feveral didrifts, jt$ - 
well as from Ids own observations, 'and lo^g acquaint- 
ance with mod of the provinces, Villa Segnor publifhed 
the refult of his inquiries in his Teatro Americano . His 
report, however, is imperfeft. Of the nine diocefdh^ 
into which the Mexican empire has been divided, he 
haf publifhed an account of *five only, viz. the arch- 
bifhopric of Mexico, the bilhoprics of Puebla de los 
y 4 Angeles, 
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Angeles, Mechoacan, Oaxaca, and Nova Galicia# 
The bifhoprics of Yucatan, Verapaz, Chiapa, and 
Guatimala, are entirely dmitted, though the two 
latter comprehend countries in which the Indian race 
is more numerous than in any part? of New Spain. In 
his furvey of the extenfive diocefe of Nova Gallicia, 
the fituation of the different Indian villages is defcribed, 
but he fpecifies the number of people only in a fmali 
part of it. The Indians of that extenfive*province, in 
which the Spanifh dominion is imperfe&ly eftabliftied* 
are not regiftered with the fame accuracy as in other 
parts of New Spain. According to Villa Segnor, the 
aCtual Rate of population in the five diocefes above- 
mentioned is of Spaniards, negroes, mulattoes, and 
meftizos, in the diocefes of 


Mexico — — — 

Los Angeles — — — 

Mechoacan ~ ' — — 

Oaxaca — * — — 

Nova Galicia — — — 

Families. 

105,202 

30,600 

30,840 

7,296 

16,770 



At the rate of five to a family, the total 
number is » — 

190,708 

953 *S 4 ° 

.Indian families in the diocefe of Mexico 

Los Angeles — 

Mechoacan — — 

Oaxaca — « — — 

JNova Galicia — . — — 

119 >5 11 

88,240 

36,196 

44>M2 

6,222 


294,391 


' J ' j - 

At 
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At .the rate of five to a family, the total number is 
1,471,955. We may rely with greater certainty on 
this computation of the number of Indians, as it is 
taken from the Matricula> or regifter, according to 
which the tribute paid by them is colle£fced. As four 
diocefes of nine are totally omitted* and in that of 
Nova Galicia the numbers are imperfectly recorded. 
We ipay conclude, that the number of Indians in the 
Mexican empire exceeds two millions. 

• 

The account of the number of Spaniards, &c. 
feems not to be equally complete. Of many places, 
Villa Segnor obferves in general terms, that feveral 
Spaniards, negroes, and people of mixed race, refide 
there, without fpecifying their number. If, therefore, 
we make allowance for thefe, and for all who refide in 
the four diocefes omitted, the number of Spaniards, 
and of thofe of a mixed race, may probably amount to 
a million and a half. In feme places Villa Segnor 
diftinguiflies, between Spaniards and the three inferior 
races of negroes, mulattoes, and meftizos, and marks 
their number feparately. But he generally blends* 
them together. But from the proportion obfervable 
in thofe places, where the number of each, is marked, 
as, well as from the account of the ftate of population 
in New Spain by other authors, it is manifeft that the 
number of negroes and perfens of a mixed race far, 
exceeds that of Spaniards. Perhaps the fatter ought 
not to be reckoned above 500,000 to a million of the 
former. 

.. Defective as this account may be, I have not been" 
abl£ tp procure fuch intelligence concerning the number 

•f 
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of people in Peru, as might enable me to form any 
conje&ure equally fatisfying with refpe& to the degree 
of its population. I have been informed that in the 
year 1761, the prote&or of the Indians in the vice* 
royalty of Peru computed that <513,780 paid tribute 
to the King. As all females, and perfons under age, 
are exempted from this tax in Peru, the total number 
of Indians ought by that account to be 3,449,120. 
MS. penes me. <> 

c» 

I shall mention another mode, by which one may 
compute, or at lea ft form a guefs concerning, the ftate 
of population in New Spain and Peru. According to 
an account which I have reafon to confider as accurate, 
the number of copies of the bull of Cruzada exported 
to Peru on each new publication, is, 1,171,953 5 to 
New Spain, 2,(549,326. I am informed, that but 
few Indians purchafe bulls, and that they are fold 
chiefly to the Spanifh inhabitants, and thofe of mixed 
race ; fo that the number of Spaniards, and people of a 
mixed race, will amount by this mode of computation 
to at leaft three millions. 

The number of inhabitants in many of the towns 
in Spanifh America may give us fome idea of the 
extent of population, and correft the inaccurate but 
popular notion entertained in Great Britain concerning 
the weak gnd defolate ftate of their colonies. The 
city of Mexico contains at leaft 150,000 people. It 
is remarkable that Torquemada, who wrote his 
Monarquia Indiana about the year 1612, reckons the 
inhabitants of Mexico at that time to be only ,7000 
Spaniards and 8000 Indiuns. Lib. iii. c. 26. Puebla 

de 
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de lo8 Angeles contains above 60,000 Spaniards, and 
people of a mixed race. Villa Segnor, p. 247. Gua- 
dalaxara contains above 30,000, exclufive of Indians. 

Id. ii. 206. Lima contains 54,000. De Cofme Bueno 
Defer, de Peru, 1764. Garthagena contains 25,000. 
Pofcofi contains 25,600. Bueno 1767. Popayan con* 
tains above 20,000. Ulloa, i. 287. Towns of a fecond 
clafs are ftill more numerous. The cities in the moft 
thriving fettlfcments of other European nations in 
America cannot be compared with thefe. • 

Such are the detached accounts of the number of 
people in feveral towns, which I found fcattered in 
authors whom I thought worthy of credit. But I 
have obtained an enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
towns in the province of Quito, on the accuracy of 
Jwhich I can rely ; and I communicate it to the public, 
both to gratify curiofity, and to re&ify the miftaken 
notion which I have mentioned. St. Francifco de 
Quito contains between 50 and 60,000 people of all 
the different races. Befides the city, there are in the 
Corregimiento 29 curas or parifhes eftablifhed in the 
principal villages, each of which has fmaller hamlets 
depending upon it. The inhabitants of thefe are 
,moftly Indians and Meftizos. St. Juan de Pafto has 
between 6 and 8000 inhabitants, befides 27 dependent 
villages. St. Miguel de Ibarra, 7000 citizens, and teo.^' 
villages. The diftrift of Havala lietwee** 18 and 
20,000 people. The diftrift of Tacuna between 
10 and 12,000. The diftrift of Ambato between 
8 and 10,006, befides 16 depending villages. The 
city of* Riobamba between 16 and 20,000 Inhabitants, 
and 9 depending villages. The diftrift of Chimbo 

between 
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between 6 and 8000. The city of Guayaquil from 1 6 
to 26,000 inhabitants, and 14 depending villages. The 
diftrid of Atuafi between 5 and 6000 inhabitants, 
and 4 depending villages. The city of Cuenza be* 
tween 25 and 30,000 inhabitant?, and 9 populous 
depending villages. The town of Lara from 8 to 
10,000 inhabitants, and 14 depending villages. This 
degree of population, though Sender if we confider 
the vaft extent of the country, is far beyond what is 
commonly fuppofed. I have omitted to mention, in 
its proper place, that Quito is the only province in 
Spantfh America that can be denominated a manufac- 
turing country; hats, cotton Huffs, and coarfe woollen 
cloths, are made there in fuch quantities as to be 
fufEcient not only for the confumption of the province, 
but to fumiih a confiderable article for exportation 
into other parts of Spanifh America. I know not 
whether the uncommon induftry of this province 
(hould be confidered as the caufe or the effect of its 
populoufaefs. But among the oftentatious inhabit- 
ants of the New World, the paflion for every thing 
that comes from Europe is fo violent, that J am 
informed the manufa&ures of Quito are fo much 
undervalued, as to be on the decline. 

NOTE VII. p. 16. 

Thesb* are eftabliflied at the following places : St. 
Domingo in the ifland of Hifpaniola, Mexico in New 
Spain* Lima in Peru, Panama in Tierra Firm6, San- 
tiago in Guatimala, Guadalaxara in New Galicia, 
Santa Fi in the New Kingdom of Granada, La PJUta 
in the country of Los Charcas, Sr. Francifco de Quito, 

St. Jago 
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St. Jago de Chili, Buenos Ayres. To each of thefe 
are fubjefted feveral large provinces, and fome fo far 
removed from the cities where the courts are fixed, 
that they can derive little benefit from their jurisdic- 
tion. The Spanifh writers commonly reckon up twelve 
courts of Audience, but they include that of Manila in 
the Philippine Iflands. 


*OTE VIII. p. 25. 

On account of the diftance of Peru and Chili from 
Spain, and the difficulty of carrying commodities of 
fuch bulk as wine and oil acrofs the ifthmus of Panama* 
the Spaniards in thofe provinces have been permitted 
to plant vines and olives : but they are ftri&ly prohi- 
bited from exporting wine or oil to any of the provinces 
on the Pacific Ocean, which are in fuch a fituation 
as to receive them from Spain. Recop. lib, i. tit. xvii. 
1. 15 — 1 8. 


NOTE IX. p. 27. 

This computation was made" by Benzoni, A. D. 
1550, fifty-eight years after the difcovery of America. 
Hift. Novi Orbis, lib. iii. c. 21. But as Benzpni wrote, 
with the fpirit of a malcontent, difpofed to detract 
from the Spaniards in every particular, it Ts probable 
that his calculation is confiderably too low. 


NOTE 


m 
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NOTE X. p . 28. 

My information with refped to the dirifion and 
tranfmiflion of property in the Spaniih colonies is im- 
perfed. The Spaniih authors do not explain this 
fully, and have not perhaps attended fufficiently to the 
effeds of their own inftitutions and laws. Solorzano 
de Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. ii. 1 . 16. explains M in fome mea- 
fure the introdudion of the tenure of Mayorafgo % and 
mentions fome of its effeds. Villa Segnor takes notice 
of a Angular confequence of it. He obferves, that in 
fome of the belt fituations in the city of Mexico, a 
good deal of ground is unoccupied, or covered only 
with the ruins of the houfes once ereded upon it ; and 
adds, that as this ground is held by right of Mayor- 
afgp , and cannot be alienated, that defolation and 
thofe ruins become perpetual. Theatr. Amer. vol. u 
P* 34 - 


NOTE XL p.31. 

There is no law that excludes Creoles from offices 
either civil or ^cclefiaftic. On the contrary, there are 
many Cedulas which recommend the conferring places 
6f truft indifcriminately on the natives of Spain and 
^America. Betancurt y Figueroa Derecho, &c. p .5,6. 
But notwWiftanding fuch repeated recommendations, 
preferment in almoft every line is conferred on na- 
tive Spaniards. A remarkable proof of this is pro- 
duced by the author laft quoted. From the difcovery 
of America to the year 1637, three hundred and fixty 
nine bifliops, or archbi/hops, have been appointed to 
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the different diocefes in that country, and of all that 
number only twelve were Creoles, p. 40. This predi- 
lection for Europeans feems ftill to continue. By a 
royal mandate, iffued in 11776, the chapter of the 
cathedral of Mexico is dire&ed to nominate European 
eeclefiaftics of known merit and abilities, that the King 
may appoint them to fuppiy vacant benefices. MS. 
penes me . 


NOTE XII. p. 37. 

Moderate as this tribute may appear, fuch is the 
extreme poverty of the Indians in many provinces of 
America, that the exa&ing of it is intolerably oppref- 
five. Pegna Itiner. par Paroches de Indios, p. 19a. 


NOTE XIII. p. 38. 

In New Spain, on account of the extraordinary merit 
and fervices of the firft conquerors, as well as the fmall 
revenue arifing from the country previous to the difco- 
very of the mines of Sacatecas, the encomiendas were 
granted for three, and fometimes for four lives. Reco- 
pil. lib. vi. tit. ii. c. 14, &c. 


NOTE XIV. p. 4 o. # 

D. Ant. Ulloa contends, that working in mines i$ 
not noxious, and as a proof of this informs us, that 
many Meftizos and Indians, who do not belong to any 
Repartimiento, voluntarily hire themfelves as miners ; 
and feveral of die Indians, wl!en the legal term of 
ro their 
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their Service expires, continue to work in the mines of 
choice. Entreten. p. 2 65. But his opinion concerning 
the wholefomenefs of this occupation is contrary to 
the experience of all ages; and wherever men are 
allured by high wages, they will engage in any fpecies 
of labour, however fatiguing ©r pernicious it may be. 
D. Hern. CarilJo Altemirano relates a curious fa& 
incompatible with this opinion. Wherever mines are 
wrought, fays he, the number of Indians decreafes ; 
tyit in the province of Campeachy, where there are no 
mines, the number of Indians has encreafed more than 
a third fince the conquefi of America, though neither 
the foil nor climate be fo favourable as in Peru or 
Mexico. Colbert, Collect. In another memorial pre- 
fented to Philip III. in the year 1 609, Captain Juan 
Gonzales de Azevedo afferts, that in every diftrift of 
Peru, where the Indians are compelled to labour in 
the mines, their numbers were reduced to the half, 
and in fome places to the third, of what it was under 
the viceroyalty of Don Fran. Toledo in 1581. Colb. 
Colleft. 


NOTE XV. p.40. 

As labour of this kind cannot be prefcribed with 
legal accuracy, the talks feem to be in a great mea- 
*A£”re arbitrary, and like the fervices exafted by feudal 
fuperiors,* 4 //* vined, prato , aut mejje> from their vafials, 
are extremely burdenfome, and often wantonly oppref- 
five. Pegna, Itiner. par Parochos de Indios. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XVI. p.41. 

The tutu of fervice known in Peru by the name of 
Mita , is called Tanda in New Spain. There it con* 
tinues no longer than a week at a time. No perfon is 
called to ferve at a greater diftance from his habitation 
than 24 miles*. This arrangement is lefs oppreflive to 
the Indians than that eftablifhed in Peru. Memorial 
of Hern. Carillo Altamirano. Colbert Colled. 


NOTE XVII. p. 44. 

The ftrongeft proof of this may be deduced from 
the laws themfelves. By the multitude and variety of 
regulations to prevent abufes, we may form an Idea of 
the number of abufes that prevail. Though the laws 
have wifely provided that no Indian {hall be obliged to 
ferve in any mine at a greater diftance from his place 
of refidence than thirty miles ; we are informed in a 
memorial of D. Heman Carillo Altamirano prefented 
to the King, that the Indians of Peru are often com- 
pelled to ferve in mines at the diftance of a hundred, 
a hundred and fifty, and even two hundred leagues 
from their habitation. Colbert Colled. Many mines 
are fituated in parts of the country fo barren, and f<T 
diftant from the ordinary habitations of the Indians, 
that the neceflity of procuring labourers to work there 
has obliged the Spanilh monarchs to difpenfe with their 
own regulations in feveral inftances, and to permit the 
viceroyS to compel the people of piore remote provinces 
to.refort to thofe mines. Efcalona Gazophyl. Perub. 

FOL. if . z lib. 
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lib. i. c. i < 5 . But in juft ice to them it ihould be 
obferved that they have been ftudious to alleviate this 
oppreflion as much as poflible, by enjoining the viceroys 
to employ every method, in order to induce the Indians 
to fettle in fome part of the country adjacent to the 
mines. Id. ibid. 

NOTE XVIII. p. 49. , 

ToRgUEMADA, after a long enumeration which has 
the appearance of accuracy, concludes the number 
of monafteries in New Spain to be four hundred. 
Mon. Ind. lib. xix. c. 32. The number of monafteries 
in the city of Mexico alone was, in the year 1745, 
fifty-five. Villa Segnor. Theat. Amer. i. 34. Ulloa 
reckons up forty convents in Lima ; and mentioning 
thofe for nuns, he fays, that a fmall town might be 
peopled out of them, the number of perfons fhut up 
there is Co great. Voy. i. 429. Philip III., in a letter 
to the viceroy of Peru, A. D. 1620, obferves, that the 
number of convents in Lima was fo great, that they 
covered more ground than all the reft of the city. 
Solorz. lib. iii. c. 23. n. 57. Lib. iii. c. 16. Tor- 
quem. lib. xv. c. 31 The firft monaftery in New 
Spain was founded A. D. 1525, four years only after 
the conqueft. Torq. lib. xv. c. 16. * 

i 

According to Gil Gonzalez Davila, the complete 
jftabliftiment of the American church in all the Spanifli 
[ettlements was, in the year 1649, 1 patriarch, 6 arch- 
riihops, 32 biihops, 346 prebends, 2 abbots, 5 royal 
:hapiains, 840 convents. Teatro Ecclefiaftico f de la$ 
End. Occident, vol. i. iW. When the order of Jefuits 

was 
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was expelled from all the Spanifh dominions, the 
colleges, pwfepi houfes, and refidencies, which it 
pofleffed in the province of New Spain, were thirty, 
in Quito fixteen, in the New Kingdom of Granada 
thirteen, in Peru feventeen, in Chili eighteen, in 
Paraguay eighteen ; in all a hundred and twelve. 
Collect ion General de Providencias haft a aqui toma- 
das fobre eftranamento, &c. de la Compagnia, part i. 
p. 19. The number of Jefuits, priefts, and novices jn 
all thefe amounted to 2245. MS. penes me . 

In the year 1644, the city of Mexico prefented a 
petition to the King, praying that no new monaftery 
might be founded, and that the revenues of thofe 
already eftabliftied might be circumfcribed, otherwife 
the religious houfes would foon acquire the property 
* of the whole country. The petitioners requeft like- 
wife, that the bifhops might be laid under reftri&ions 
in conferring holy orders, as there were at that time in 
New Spain above fix thoufand clergymen without any 
living. Id. p. 16. Thefe abufes mult have been 
enormous indeed, when the fuperftition of American 
Spaniards was (hocked, and induced to remonftrate 
againft them. 


NOTE XIX. p. 53. 

This defcription of the manners of the Spanifh 
clergy, I fhould not have ventured to give upon the 
teftimony of Proteftant authors alone, as they may be 
fufpefted of prejudice or exaggeration. Gage, in 
particular, who had a better opportunity than any 
I*roteftant to view the interior ftate of Spanifh America, 
z 2 defcribes 
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describes the corruption of the church which he had 
forfaken with fo much of the acrimony of a new 
convert, that I fhould have diftrufted his evidence, 
though it communicates fome very curious and ftriking 
fa&& But Benzoni mentions the profligacy of eccle- 
fiaftics in America at a very early period after their 
fettlement there. Hift. lib. ii. c. 19, 20. M. Frezier, 
an intelligent obferver, and zealous for his own religion, 
paints the diffolute manners of the Spanifh ecclefiaftics 
in Peru, particularly the regulars, in ftronger colours 
than I have employed. Voy. p. 51. 215, &c. M. 
Gentil confirms this account. Voy. i. 34. Correal 
concurs with both, and adds many remarkable circum- 
ftances. Voy. i. 6 1. 155. 161. I have good reafon 
to believe that the manners of the regular clergy, 
particularly in Peru, are ftill extremely indecent. 
Acofta himfelf acknowledges that great corruption of 
manners had been the confequence of permitting 
monks to forfake the retirement and difcipline of the 
cloifter, and to mingle again with the world, by under- 
taking the charge of the Indian parifhes. De procur. 
Ind. Salute, lib. iv. c. 13, Sec. He mentions particu- 
larly thofe vices of which I have taken notice, and 
conGders the temptations^ to them as fo formidable, 
that he leans to the opinion of thofe who hold that the 
regular clergy fhould not be employed as parifli priefts. 
^*b. v. c. 20. Even the advocates for the regulars 
admit, that many and great enormities abounded 
among the monks of different orders, when fet free 
from die reftraint of monaftic difcipline; aud from the 
tone of their defence, one may conclude that the 
charge brought againft them was not deftitute of 
truth. In the French colonies the ftate of the regular 

clergy 
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clergy is nearly the fame as in the Spanifh fettlements, 
and the farffe confequences have followed. M. Biet, 
fuperior of the fecular priefts in Cayenne, inquires 
with no lefs appearance of piety than of candour, into 
the caufes of this corruption, and imputes it chiefly to 
the exemption of regulars from the jurifdi&ion and 
cenfures of their diocefans-, to the temptations to 
which they are expofed j and to their engaging in 
commerce. *Voy. p.320. It is remarkable that all 
the authors, who cenfure the licentioufnefs of tlte 
Spanifh regulars with the greated feverity, concur in 
vindicating the conduct of the Jefuits. Formed under 
a difcipline more perfect than that of the other monadic 
orders, or animated by that concern for the honour of 
the fociety, which takes fuch full poffeffiori of every 
member of the order, the Jefuits, both in Mexico and 
* Peru, it is allowed, maintained a mod irreproachable 
decency of manners. Frezier, 223. Gentil, i. 34. 
The fame praife is lik^wife due to the bifhops and moft 
of the dignified clergy. Frez. ibid. 

A volume of the Gazette de Mexico for the years 
1728, 1729, 1730, having been communicated to 
me, I find there a driking confirmation of what I 
have advanced concerning the fpirit of low illiberal 
fuperdition prevalent in Spanifh America. From the 
newfpapers of any nation, one may learn what are*. * 
the objefts which chiefly engrofs "its attejition, and 
which appear to it mod intereding. The Gazette of 
Mexico is filled almod entirely with accounts of reli- * 
gious fuft&ions, with defcriptions of proceflions, con- 
fecrations of churches, beatifications of faints, fedivals, 
autos de fe, &c. Civil or •commercial affairs, and 
# z 3 even 
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even the tranfo&ions of Europe, occupy but a fmall 
cornier in this magazine of monthly intelligence. 
JFrom the titles of new books, which are regularly 
inferted in this Gazette, it appears that two-thirds of 
them are treatifes of feholaftic theology, or of monkiih 
devotion. 


NOTE XX p. 54. 

• SotoRZANO, after mentioning the corrupt morals 
of fome of the regular clergy, with that cautious 
referve which became a Spanifh layman, in touching 
on a fubjedl fo delicate, gives his opinion very expli** 
citly, and with much firmnefs, againft committing 
parochial charges to monks. He produces the tefli- 
mony of feveral refpe&able authors of his country, 
both divines and lawyers, in confirmation of his 
opinion. J 3 e Jure Ind. ii. lib. iii. c. 16. A linking 
proof of the alarm excited by the attempt of the 
Prince d’Efquilache to exclude the regulars from 
parochial cures, is contained in the Colbert collec* 
tioa of papers. Several memorials were prefented 
to the King by the procurators for the monaftic 
orders, and replies were made to thefe in name of 
the fecular clergy. An eager, and even rancorous 
fpirit is manifeft on both fides, in the conduct of this 

‘ifpute. 


NOTE XXI. p. 60. 

Not only the native Indians, but the MeJUzos % or 
children of a Spaniard and Indian, were originally 
excluded from the prietlhood, and refufed adraiffion 
3 intd 
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into any religious order. But by a law iflued Sept. 
28th, 1588, Philip II. required the prelates of Ame- 
rica to ordain fuch Meftizos born in lawful wedlock, 
as they fhould find to be properly qualified, and to 
permit them to take the vows in any monaftery where 
they had gone through a regular noviciate. Recopil. 
lib. i. tit. vii. 1 . 7. Some regard feems to have been 
paid to this law in New Spain ; but none in Peru. 
Upon a reprefentation of this to Charles IL in the year 
1697, he iflued a new edict, enforcing the obfervation 
of it, and profefling his defire to have all his fubjeAs, 
Indians and Meftizos as well as Spaniards, admitted 
to the enjoyment of the fame privileges. Such, how- 
ever, was the avcrfion of the Spaniards in America to 
the Indians, and their race, that this feems to have 
produced little efFe£t j for, in the year 1725, Philip V. 
was obliged to renew the injuti&ion in a more peremp- 
tory tone. But fo unfurmountable are the hatred and 
contempt of the Indians among the Peruvian Spaniards, 
that the prefent King has been conftrained to enforce 
the former edifts anew, by a law publifhed Sept. 11, 
1774. Real Cedula, MS. penes me, 

M. Clavigero has contradi&ed what I have related 
concerning the ecclefiaftical ftafe of the Indians, parti- 
cularly their exclufion from the facrament of the 
Eucharift, and from holy orders, either as Seculars 
or Regulars, in fuch a manner as cannot fail to nrake 
a deep impreilion. He, from his own knowledge, 
aflerts, “ that in New Spain not only are Indians 
permitted to partake of the facrament of the altar, but 
that Indian priefts are fo numerous that they may be 
counted by hundreds 5 and # among thefe have been 
z 4 many 
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* many hundreds of reftcrs, canons, and doftors, and, 
as report goes, even a very learned bilhop. At prefent 
there are many priefts, and not a few reflors, among 
whom there have been three or four our own pupils.? 
YoL II. 348, &c. I owe it therefore as a duty to the 
public, as well as to myfelf, to ccnfidet each of thefe 

* points with care, and to explain the reafons which in* 
duced me to adopt the opinion which I have pub- 
lished, 

I knew that in the Chriftian church there is no 
diftinftion of perfons, but that men of every nation, 
who embrace the religion of Jefus, are equally entitled 
to every Chriftian privilege which they are qualified to 
receive. I knew likewife that an opinion prevailed, 
pot only among moft of the Spanifti laity fettled in 
America, but among « many ecclefiallics, (I -ufe the 
words of Herrera, dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 15.) that the 
Indians were not perfe£t or rational men, and were not 
poflefled of fuch capacity as qualified them to partake 
of the facrament of the altar, or of any other benefit 
of our religion.” It was againft this opinion that Las 
Cafas contended with the laudable zeal which I have 
defcribed in Books III. and VI. But as the Biftxop of 
Darien, Bo&or Sepulvida, and other refpe&able 
ecctefiaftics, vigoroufly fupported the common opinion 
concerning the incapacity of the Indians, it became 
Ttevefiary, in order to determine the point, that the 
authority 8r the Holy See ftiould be interpofed ; and 
accordingly Paul III. ifiued a bull, A. D. 1537, i n 
which, after condemning the opinion of thofe who 
field that the Indians, as being on a level with brute 
fieafts* ftiould be reduced to fervitude, he declares, 

that. 
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that they were really men, and as fuch were capable * 
of embracing the Chriftian religion, and participating 
of all its bleflings. My account of this bull, notwith- 
ftanding the cavils of M. Clavigero, mult appear juft to 
every perfon who takes the trouble of pending it; 
and my account is the fame with that adopted by 
Torquemada, lib. xvi. c. 25., and by Garcia, Orig. 
p.311. But even after this decifion, fo low did the 
Spaniards residing in America rate the capacity of the 
natives, that the firft council of Lima (I call it by thflt 
name on the authority of the beft Spanifh authors) 
difcountenanced the admiffion of Indians to the holy 
communion. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. In New Spain 
the exclufion of Indians from the facrament was ftill 
more explicit. Ibid. After two centuries have elapfed, 
and notwithftanding all the improvement that the 
Jndians may be fuppofed to have derived from their 
intercourfe with the Spaniards during that period, we 
are informed by D. Ant. Ulloa, that in Peru, where, 
as will appear in the fequel of this note, they are fup- 
pofed to be better inftrudted than in New Spain, their 
ignorance is fo prodigious that very few are permitted 
to communicate, as being altogether deftitute of the 
requifite capacity. Voy. I. 34 r, &c. Solorz. Polit* 
Ind. I. 203. 

With refpefl; to the exclufion of Indians from the*, 
priefthood, either as Seculars, or Regulars* we may 
obferve that while it continued to be the common 
opinion that the natives of America, on account of 
their incapacity, ,lhould not be permitted to partake 
of the holy facrament, we cannot fuppofe that they 
would be* clothed with that.facred chara&er which 
• entitled 
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entitled them to confecrate and to difpenfe it. When 
Torquemada compofed his Monarquia Indiana , it was 
almoft a century after the conqueft of New Spain ; and 
yet in his time it was dill the general pra&ice to 
exclude Indians from holy orders. Of this we have 
the moft fatisfying evidence. Torquemada having 
celebrated the virtues and graces of the Indians at great 
length, and with all the complacency of a miflionary, 
he flarts as an obje&ion tq what he had eflerted, “ If 
the Indians really pofTefs all the. excellent qualities 
which you have defcribed, why are they not permitted 
to aflume the religious habit ? Why are they not 
ordained priefts and biftiops, as the Jewifti and Gentile 
converts were in the primitive church, efpecially as 
they might be employed with fuch fuperior advantage to 
other perfons in the indruftion of their countrymen ?” 
Lib. xvii. c. 13. 

In anfwer to this obje&ion, which edabliflies, in the 
moft unequivocal manner, what was the general 
pra&ice at that period, Torquemada obferves, that 
although by their natural difpofitions the Indians are 
well fitted for a fubordinate fituation, they are deftitute 
of all the qualities requifite in any ftation of dignity 
and authority *, and th&t they are in general fo addi&ed 
to drunkennefs, that, upon the flighted temptation, 
fc -pne cannot promife on their behaving with the decency 
fuitable tq.the clerical charafter. The propriety of 
excluding them from it, on thefe accounts, was, ho 
obferved, fo well judified by experience, that when 
a foreigner of great erudition, who came from Spain, 
condemned the praftice of the Mexican church, 
he was convinced of hCs midake in a public depu- 
tation* 
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tation with the learned and moft religious Father * 
D. Juan de Gaona, and his retrafiion is ftill extant. 
Torquemada indeed acknowledges, as M. Clavigero 
obferves, with a degree of exultation, that in his time 
feme Indians had been admitted into monafteries \ 
but, with the art of a difputant, he forgets to men- 
tion that Torquemada fpecifies only two examples of 
this, and takes notice that in both inftances thofe 
Indians had Jbeen admitted ^y miftake. Relying upon 
the authority of Torquemada with regard to Ne # w 
Spain, and of Ulloa with regard to Peru, and confi- 
dering the humiliating depreffion of the Indians in 
all the Spanifli fettlements, I concluded that they 
were not admitted into the ecclefiaftical order, which 
is held in the higheft veneration all over the New 
World. 

But when M. Clavigero, upon his own knowledge,, 
afferted fa£ls fo repugnant to the conclufion I had 
formed, I began to diftruft it, and to with for farther 
information. In order to obtain this, I applied to a 
Spaniih nobleman, high in office, and eminent for his 
abilities, who, on different occasions, has permitted 
me to have the honour and benefit of correfponding 
with him. I have been favoured with the following 
anfwer : “ What you have written concerning the 
admiffion of Indians into holy orders, or into monas- 
teries, in Book VIII., efpecially as*it is exp^ined and 
limited in Note LXXXVIII. of the quarto edition, is 
in general accurate, and conformable to the autho- 
rities which you quote. And although the congre- 
gation of the counfel refolved and declared, Feb. 13. 
A. D. 1682, that the circumftance of being an Indian, 

* a mu- 
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a mulatto, or meftizo, did not difqualify any perfon from 
being admitted into holy orders, if he was poffefled of 
what is required by the canons to entitle him to that 
privilege; this only proves fuch ordinations to be 
legal and valid (of which Solorzano and the Spanifh 
lawyers and hiftorians quoted by him, Pol. Ind. lib. ii. 
c. 29. were perfuaded), but it neither proves the pro- 
priety of admitting Indians into Holy Orders, nor what 
was then the common pi^ftice, with refpeft to this ; 
bfct, on the contrary, it {hews that there was fome 
doubt concerning the ordaining of Indians, and fome 
repugnance to it. 

u Since that time, there have been fome examples 
of admitting Indians into holy orders. We have now 
at Madrid an aged prieft, a native of TIafcala. His 
name is D. Juan Cerilo de Caftilla Aquihual Catehutle, 
defcended of acazique converted to Chriftianity foon 
after the conqueft. He ftudied the ecclefiaftical fciences 
in a femmary of Puebla de los Angeles. He was a 
candidate, neverthelefs, for ten years, and it required 
much intereft before Bifhop Abren would confent to 
ordain him. This ecclefiaftic is a man of unexcep- 
tionable character, modeft, felf-denied, and with a 
competent knowledge of what relates to his clerical 
functions. He came to Madrid above thirty-four 
«years ago, with the foie view of foliciting admiflion 
for the Indians into 1 the colleges and feminaries in New 
Spain, that if, after being well inftru&ed and tried, 
they fliould find 'an inclination to enter into the 
ecclefiaftical ftate, they might embrace it, and per- 
form its funftions with the greateft benefit to f their 
countrymen, whom they*could addrefs in their native 

tongjue.* 
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tdngue. He has obtained various regulations favour- 
able to his fcheme, particularly that the firft college 
which became vacant in confequence of the exclufion 
of the Jefuits, fhould be fet apart for this purpofe. 
But neither thefe regulations, nor any Similar ones 
inferted in the laws of the Indies, have produced any 
effe&, on account of obje&ions and representations 
from the greater part of perfons of chief consideration 
employed in New Spain. ^Whether their oppofition 
be well founded or not, is a problem difficult io 
refolve, and towards the folution of which Several 
diflin&ions and modifications are requifite. 

“ According to the accounts of this ecclefiaftic, 
and the information of other perfons who have refided 
in the Spanifh dominions in America, you may reft 
* affined that in the kingdom Tierra Ferme no Such 
thing is knov/n as either an Indian Secular prieft or 
monk; and that in New Spain there are very few 
ecclefiailics of Indian race. In Peru, perhaps, the 
number may be greater, as in that country there are 
move Indians who poffefs the means of acquiring Such 
a learned education as is neceffary for perfons who 
afpire to the clerical charafter.” # 


NOTE XXII. p.64. 

Uztariz, an accurate and cautious calculator, Seems 
to admit, that the quantity of Silver which does not 
pay duty jnay be ftated thus high. According to 
Herrera, there was not above a third of what was 
extra&ed from Potofi that *paid the King’s fifth. 
*Dec. 8. lib. ii. c. 15. Solorzano afferts likewife, 
4 that 
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that the quantity of filver which is fraudulently circu« 
iated, is far greater than that which is regularly 
(lamped, after paying the fifth. De Ind. Jure, vol. ii. 
lib. v. p. 846. 


NOTE XXIII. p. 68. 

When the mines of Potofi were difcqvered in the 
ye t ar 1545, the veins were fo near the furface, that the 
ore was eafily extraded, and fo rich that it was refined 
with little trouble and at a fmall expence, merely by 
the adion of fire. This fimple mode of refining by 
fufion alone continued until the year 1574, when the 
ufe of mercury in refining Giver, as well as gold, was 
difcovered. Thofe mines having been wrought with- 
out interruption for two centuries, the veins are now 
funk fo deep, that the expence of extrading the ore is 
greatly increafed. Befides this, the richnefs of the 
ore, contrary to what happens in mod other mines, 
has become lefs as the vein continued to dip. The 
vein has likewife dimimihed to fuch a degree, that one 
is amazed that the Spaniards fhould perfift in working 
it. Other rich mines have been fucceflively difco- 
vered, but in general the value of the ores has 
decreafed fo much, while the expence of extrading 
„|hem has augmented, that the court of Spain in the 
yeat 1736^ reduced the duty payable to the King from 
a fifth to a tenth . All the quickfilver ufed in Peru is 
extraded from the famous mine of Guancabelica, 
difcovered in the year 1563. The crown has referred 
the property of this mine to itfelf ; and die perfons 
who purchafe the quickfiJver pay not only the price of 
it, but likewife a fifth > as a duty to the king. But, in • 

the 
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the year 1^61, this duty an quickfilver was abolifhed, 
on account of the increafe of expence in working 
mines. Ulloa, Entretenimientos, xii — xv. Voyage, 
i. p. 505. 523. In confequence of this abolition of 
the fifth, and fome fubfequent abatements of price, 
which became neceffary on account of the increafing 
expence of working mines, quickfilver, which was 
formerly fold at eighty pefos the quintal, is now de- 
livered by the King at the rate of fixty pefos, Cam- 
pomanes. Educ. Popul. ii. 132, note. The duty on 
gold is reduced to a 5 twentieth, or five per cent. Any 
of my readers, who are defirous of being acquainted 
with the mode in which the Spaniards conduct the 
working of their mines, and the refinement of the ore, 
will find an accurate defcription of the ancient method 
by Acofta. Lib. iv. c. 1 — 13. And of their more 

* recent improvements in the matullurgic art, by Gamboa 
Comment, a las ordenanz. de minas, c. 22. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 72. 

Many remarkable proofs occur of the advanced 
ftate of induftry in Spain at «the beginning of the 
fixteenth century. The number of cities in Spain 
was confiderable, and they were peopled far beyond 
the proportion that was common m other parts* of 
Europe. The caufes of this I have explained, Hift. of 
Cha. V. i. 158. Wherever cities are populous, that 
fpecies of induftry which is peculiar to them increafes, 
artificers and manufacturers abound. The effeCt of 
the American trade in giving ^Etivity to thefe is mani- 
feft, from a fingular faft. In the year 1545, while 
% Spain 
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Spain continued to depend on its own induftry for the, 
fupply of its colonies, fo much work was befpoke 
from the manufacturers, that it was fuppofed they 
could hardly finifh it in lefs than fix years. Campom* 
i. 406. Such a demand mud have put much induftry 
in motion, and have excited extraordinary efforts. 
Accordingly, we are informed, that in the beginning 
of Philip II.’s reign, the city of Seville alone, where 
the trade with America centered, gave employment to 
nc fewer than 16,000 looms in filk or woollen work, 
and that above 130,000 perfons had occupation in 
carrying on thefe manufactures. Campom. ii. 472. 
But fo rapid and pernicious was the operation of the 
caufes which I (hall enumerate, that before Philip III. 
ended his reign, the looms in Seville were reduced to 
400. Uztariz, c. 7. 

Since the publication of the firft edition, I have the 
fatisfa&ion to find my ideas concerning the early com- 
mercial intercourfe between Spain and her colonies 
confirmed and illuftrated by D. Bernardo Ward, of 
the Junta de Comercio at Madrid, in his Proyifto 
Economic*)) Part. ii. c. 1. « Under the reigns of 

Charles V. and Philip II.” fays he, <c the manu- 
facturers of Spain and of the'Low Countries fubjeft to 
her dominion were in a moft flourifliing ftate. Thofe 
•of France and England were in their infancy. The 
republic «f the United Provinces did not then exift. 
No European powder but Spain had colonies of any 
value in the New World. Spain could fupply her 
fettlements there with the prod u& ions of her own 
foil, the fabrics wrought by the hands of her* own 

artizans, and all file received in return for thefe. 

'» 

belonged 
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belonged to herfelf alone. Then the exclufion of 
foreign manufactures was proper, becaufe it might be 
rendered effectual# Then Spain might lay heavy duties 
upon goods exported to America, or imported from it, 
and might impofe what reftraints fhe deemed proper 
upon a commerce entirely in her own hands. But 
when time and fucceffive revolutions had occafioned 
an alteration in all thofe circumftances, when the 
manufactures of Spain began to decline, and the de- 
mands of America were fupplied by foreign fabrics, 
the original maxims and regulations of Spain fhoufil 
have been accommodated to the change in her fitua- 
tion. The policy that was wife at one period became 
abfurd in the other.” 


NOTE XXV. p. 82. 

No bale of goods is ever opened, no cheft of trea- 
lire is examined. Both* are received on the credit of 
die perfons to whom they belong ; and only one in- 
ftance of fraud is recorded, during the long period 
in which trade was carried on with this liberal confi- 
dence. All the coined filver that was brought from 
Peru to Porto-bello in the year ^1654 was found to be 
adulterated, and to be mingled with a fifth part of bafe 
metal. The Spanifh merchants, with fentiments fuit- 
able to their ufual integrity, fuflain^d the whole lofs, 
and indemnified the foreigners by whom they were em- 
ployed. The fraud was detefted, and the treafurer of 
the revenue in Peru, the author of it, was publicly 
burnt. B. Ulloa Retablif. de Manuf. &c. liv. ii. p. 102. 
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NOTE XXVI. p.87. 

Many ftriking proofs occur of the fcarcity of 
money in Spain. Of all the immenfe fums which 
have been imported from A mer *ca, the amount of 
which I (hall afterwards have occafion to mention, 
Moncada aflferts, that there did not remain in Spain, 
in 1619, above two hundred millions of pefos> one 
half in coined money, the other in plate and jewels. 
Reftaur. de Efpagna, difc. iii. c. 1. Uztariz, who 
publilhed his valuable work in 1724, contends, 
that in money, plate, and jewels, there did not 
remain an hundred million. Theor. &c. c. 3. Cam- 
pomanes, on the authority of a remonftrance from 
the community of merchants in Toledo to Philip III. 
relates, as a certain proof how fcarce cafh had become, 
that perfons who lent money received a third part of 
the fum which they advanced as intereft and premium. 
Educ. Popul. i. 417. 


NOTE XXVII. p.91. 

c The account of the mode in which the fa&ori 
of the Couth Sea company conduced the trade in 
the fair of Porto-bello, which was opened to them 
by the Affiento, I have taken from Don Dion. 
Alcedo y Herrera, prefident of the court of Audi- 
ence in Quito, and governor of that province^ Don 
Dionyfio was a perfon of fuch refpectable character 

for 
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for probity and difcernment, that his teftimony in 
any point would be of much weight ; but greater 
credit is due to it in this cafe, as he was an eye- 
witnefs of the tranfa&ions which he relates, and was 
often employed in dete&ing and authenticating the 
frauds which he defcribes. It is probable, however, 
that his reprefentation, being compofed at the com- 
mencement of the war which broke out between 
Great Britain and Spain, in the year 1739, may, 
in fome inftances, difcover a portion of the acri- 
monious fpirit natural at that juncture. His detail 
of fafts is curious; and even Englifh authors con- 
firm it in fome degree, by admitting both that 
various frauds were praftifed in the tranfa&ions of 
the annual fhip, and that the contraband trade from 
Jamaica, and other Britifh colonies, was become 
enormoufly great. But for the credit of the Englilh 
nation it may be obferved, that thofe fraudulent 
operations are not to be confidered as deeds of the 
company, but as the difhonourable arts of their 
factors and agents. The company itfelf fuftained a 
confiderable lofs by the Afliento trade. Many of its 
fervants acquired immenfe fortunes. Anderfon Chronol. 
deduct, ii. 388- 


NOTE XXVIII. p.99. 

• 

Several fa&6 with refpeft to the mititution, 
the progrefs, and the effe&s of this company, are 
curious, and but little known to Engiifli readers. 
Though the province of Venezuela, or Caraccas, 
extends four hundred railed along the coaft, and 
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is one of the molt fertile in America ; it was fo 
much negle&ed by the Spaniards, that during the 
twenty years prior to the eftablilhment of the com- 
pany, only five fhips failed from Spain to that pro- 
vince; and during fixteen years, from 1706 to 1722, 
. not a Angle {hip arrived from the Caraccas in Spain. 
Noticias de Real Campania de Caraccas, p. 28. 
During this period Spain muft have been fupplied 
almoft entirely with a large quantity of cacao, 
which it confumes, by foreigners. Before the 
erection of the company, neither tobacco nor hides 
were imported from Caraccas into Spain. Id. p. 1 1 7. 
Since the commercial operations of the company, 
begun in the year 1731, the importation of cacao 
into Spain has increafed amazingly. During thirty 
years fubfequent to 1701, the number of Fanegas of 
cacao (each a hundred and ten pounds) imported 
from Caraccas, was 643,215. During eighteen 
years fubfequent to 1731, the number of Fanegas 
imported was 869,247 ; and if we fuppofe the import- 
ation to be continued in the fame proportion during 
the remainder of thirty years, it will amount to 
1,448,746 Fanegas , which is an increafe of 805,531 
Fanegas . Id. p. 148. During eight years fubfequent 
to 1756, there has been imported into Spain by the 
company 88,482 arrobas (each twenty-five pounds) 
of tobacco; and hides to the number of 177,354. 
Id.ci6i. Since the publication of the Noticias de 
Campania, in 17 65, its trade feems to be on the 
increafe. During five years fubfequent to 17 69, it 
has imported 179,156 Fanegas of cacao into Spain, 
36,208 arrobas of tobacco, 75,496 hides, and 
221,432 pefos in fpeCie.\' Campomanes, ii. 162. ‘ The 
uf Jaft. 
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laft -article is a proof of the growing wealth of the 
colony. It receives cafh from Mexico in return for 
the cacao, with which it fupplies that province, and 
this it remits to Spain, or lays out in purchafing 
European goods. But, befides this, the moft explicit 
evidence is produced, that the quantity of cacaa ' 
railed in the province is double to what it yielded 
in 1731 5 the number of its live {lock is more than 
treble, and *its inhabitants much augmented. The 
revenue of the bifhop, which arifes wholly frofti 
tithes, has increafed from eight to twenty thoufand 
pefos. Node. p. 69. In confequence of the aug- 
mentation of the quantity of cacao imported into 
Spain, its price has decreafed from eighty pefos for 
the Fanega to forty. Id. 61. Since the publication of 
the firft edition, I have learned that Guyana, including 
all the extenfive provinces fituated on the banks of 
the Orinoco, the iflands of Trinidad and Margarita 
are added to the countries with which the company 
of Caraccas had liberty of trade by their former 
charters. Real Cedula, Nov. 19, 1776. But I have 
likewife been informed, that the inftitution of this 
company has not been attended with all the beneficial 
effe&s which I have aferibed to it. In many of its 
operations the illiberal and oppreflive fpirit of mono- 
poly is ftill confpicuous. But in order to explain this, 
it would be necefiary to enter into minute details, which * 
are not fuited to the nature of this work. 
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NOTE XXIX. p. 10 6 . 

This firft experiment made by Spain of opening 
a free trade with any of her colonies, has produced 
effeds fo remarkable, as to merit fome farther illuftra- 
tion. The towns to which this liberty has been 
granted, are Cadiz and Seville, for the* province of 
Andalufia*, Alicant and Carthagena, for Valencia and 
Murcia ; Barcelonia, for Catalona and Arragon ; 
Santander, for Caftile ; Corugna, for Galicia ; and 
Gijon, for Afturias. Append, ii. a la Educ. Popul. 
p. 41. Thefe are either the ports of chief trade in 
their refpedive diftrids, or thofe mod conveniently 
fituated for the exportation of their refpedive produc- 
tions. The following fads give a view of the in- 
creafe of trade in the fettlements to which the new 
regulations extend. Prior to the allowance of free 
trade, the duties colleded in the cuftom-houfe at the 
Havannah were computed to be 104,208 pefos annu- 
ally. During the five years preceding 1774, they rofe 
at a medium to 308,000 pefos a year. In Yucatan, 
the duties have arifen from 8000 to 15,000. In Hif- 
paniola, from 2500 to 56*0. In Porto Rico, from 
1200 to 7000. The total value of goods imported 
from Cuba into Spain was reckoned, in 1774, to be 
i,5 oo ,°So pefos. Educ. Popul. i* 450, &c. 
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NOTE XXX- p.114. 

TiIe two treatifes of Don Pedro Rodriguez Cam- 
pomanes, Fifcal del real confejo y Supremo (an office in 
rank and power nearly fimiliar to that of Attorney- 
General in England), and Dire&or of the Royal 
Academy cf Hiftory, the one entitled Difcurfo fobre 
el Fomento de la Induftria Popular; the other Dif- 
curfo fobre la Educacion Popular de los Artefanos y 
fu Fomento ; the former publifhed in 1774, and the 
latter in 1775, afford a ftriking proof of this. Almoft 
every point of importance with refpeft to interior 
police, taxation, agriculture, manufa&ures, and trade, 
domeftic as well as foreign, is examined in the courfe 
of thefe works; and there are not many authors, 
even in the nations moft eminent for commercial 
knowledge, who have carried on their inquiries with 
a more thorough knowledge of thofe various fubje£fs, 
and a more perfeft freedom from vulgar and national 
prejudices, or who have united more happily the calm 
refearches of philofophy, with the ardent zeal of ? 
public-fpirited citizen. Thefe books are in high efti- 
mation among the Spaniards ; and it is a de$ifive 
evidence of the progrefs of their own ideas, that they 
are capable of relifliing an author whofe fentiments arfe 
fo liberal. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXXI. p. up. 

The galeon employed in that trade, inftead of* the 
fix hundred tons, to which it is limited by law, Recop. 
lib. xlv. I.15. is commonly from twelve hundred to 
two thoufand tons burden. The {hip from Acapulco, 
taken by Lord Anfon, inftead of the 500^000 pefos 
permitted by law, had on toard *,313,843 pefos, be- 
fides uncoined filver equal in value to 43,611 pefos 
more. Anfon's Voyage, 384. 


NOTE XXXII. p. 122. 

The price paid for the bull varies according to the 
rank of different perfons. Thofe in the loweft order 
who are fervants or {laves, pay two reals of plate, or 
one {billing \ other Spaniards pay eight reals, and 
thofe in public office, or who hold encomiendas, 
fixteen reals. Solorz. de Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. iii. 
c. 25. According to Chilton, an Englilh merchant 
who refided long in the^Spanilh fettlements, the bull 
of Cruzado bore an higher price in the year 1576, 
being then fold for four reals at the loweft. Hak* 
luyt v iii. 461. The price feems to have varied at 
different periods. That exacted for the bulls iffued in 
the laft Predication will appear from the enfuing table, 
which will give fome idea of the proportional numbers 
of the different claffes of citizens in New Spain and 
Peru. 


There 
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There were iflued for New Spain, 

Bulls at io pefos each 
# at 2 pefos each 
at i pefo each 
at 2 reals each 


For Peru, 

at 1 6 pefos 4* reals each 
at 3 pefos 3 reals each 
at 1 pefo 5 * reals 
at 4 reals 
at 3 reals 


4 

22,601 

164,220 

2,462,500 

2,649,325 


3 

I4,20t 

78,822 

410,325 

668,601 


i j i 7 i >953 
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NOTE XXXIII. p. 123. 


As Villa Segnor, to whom we are indebted for this 
information contained in his Theatro Americano, pub- 
lifhed in Mexico, A. D. 1746, was accomptant- 
general in one of the moft coiTfiderable departments 
of the royal revenue, and by that means had accefe 
to proper information, his teftimony with refpeft to 
this p6int merits great credit. No fuch accurate 
detail of the Spanifh revenues in any part of America 
has hitherto been publifhed in the Englifh language j 
and the particulars of it may appear curious and 
interefting to fome of my readers. 


From 
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From the bull of Cruzado, publifhed every two 
years, there arifes an annual revenue in pefos, 1 50,000 
From the duty on filver - - 700,000 

From the duty on gold - n 60,000 - 

From tax on cards - 70,000 

From tax on Pulque, a drink ufed by 

the Indians ... 161,000 

From tax on ftamped paper - - 41,000 

From ditto on ice - 15,522 

<■ From ditto on leather - 2,500 

From ditto on gunpowder - - 71,550 

# From ditto on fait - - 32,000 

From ditto on copper of Mechochan - 1,000 

From ditto on alum - 6,500 

From ditto on Juego de los gallos - 21,100 

From the half of ecclefiaftical annats - 49,000 

From royal ninths of bifhopricks, &c. - 68,800 

From the tribute of Indians - - 650,000 

From Alcavala, or duty on fale of goods 721,875 
From the Almajorifafgo, cuftom-houfe - 373>333 

From the mint - 357,500 ' 

3,552,680 

This fum amounts to 819,161/. fterling *, and if 
we add to it the profit accruing from the fale of 5000 
quintals of quick filver, imported from the mines of 
Almadec, in Spain, on the King's account, and what 
accrues from the Averia , and fome other taxes which 
Villa Segnor does not eftimate, the public revenue in 
New Spain may well be reckoned above a million 
pounds fterling money^ Theat. Mex. vol. i. p. 38, &c. 

According 
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According to Villa Segnor, the total produce of the 
Mexican mines amounts at a medium to eight millions 
of pefos in filver annually, and to 5912 marks of gold. 

Id. p. 44. Several branches of the revenue have 
been explained in the courfe of the hiftory *, fome, 
which there was no occafion of mentioning, require a 
particular illuftration. The right to the tithes in the 
New World ,is veiled in the crown of Spain, by a 
bull of Alexander VI. Charles V. appointed them to 
be applied in the following manner : one fourth Is 
allotted to the biihop of the diocefe, another fourth to 
the dean and chapter, and other officers of the cathe- 
dral. The remaining half is divided into nine equal 
parts. Two of thefe, under the denomination of lot 
dos Novenos reales , are paid to the crown, and conftitute 
a branch of the royal revenue. The other feven parts 
are applied to the maintenance of the parochial clergy, 
the building and fupport of churches, and other pious 
ufes. Recopil. lib. i. tit. xvi. Ley. 23, &c. Aven- 
dano Thefaur. Indie, vol. i. p.184. 

The Alcavala is a duty levied by an excife on the 
fale of goods. In Spain it amounts to ten per cent. 

In America to four per cent. .Solorzano. Polit. Indi- 
ana, lib. vi. c. 8. Avendano, vol. i. 186. 

The Almajorifa/go , or cuftom paid in America on * 
goods imported and exported, may amounf on an 
average to fifteen per cent. Recopil. lib. viii. tit. xiv. 
Ley. 1. Avendano, vol. i. 188. 

The Averia , or tax paid ojjt account of convoys to 
^guard the {hips failing to and from America, was firft 
f9 impofed 
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impofed when Sir Francis Drake filled the New 
World with terror by his expedition to the South Sea. 
It amounts to two per cent, on the value of goods, 
Avendano, vol. i. p» 189. Recopil. lib. ix. tit. ix* 
Ley. 43 > 44- 

I have not been able to procure any accurate detail 
of the feveral branches of revenue in Peru, later than 
the year 161 4. From a curious manufctipt, contain- 
ing a ftate of that viceroyalty in all its departments, 
prefented to the Marqtiis of Montes-Claros, by Fran. 
Lopez Caravantes, accomptant-general in the tribunal 
of Lima, it appears that the public revenue, as nearly 
as I can compute the value of the money in which 
Caravantes dates his accounts, amounted in ducats 


at 4s. 1 id. to - - 2,372,768 

Expences of government - - 1,242,992 

Net free revenue 1,129,776 

The total in fterling money - £ 5 % 3 > 3°3 

Expences of government - - 305*568 


Net free revenue 277,735 


But feveral articles appear to be omitted in this 
computation, fuch as the duty on damped paper, 
leather, ecclefiadical annats, &c., fo that the revenue 
of Peru may be well fuppofed equal to that of 
Mexico. 

In computing the eipence of government in New 
Spain, I may take that of Peru as a ftandard. There 

the 
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the annual eftablifhment for defraying the charge of 
adminiftration exceeds one-half of the revenue col- 
le&ed, and there is no reafon for fuppofing it to be 
lefs in New Spain. 


I have obtained a calculation of the total amount 
of the public revenue of Spain from America and 
the Philippines, which, as the reader will perceive 
from the two iaft articles, is more recent than any of 
the former. 


Alcavalas (Excife) and Aduanas 
(Cuftoms), See. in pefos fu- 
ertes - 

Duties on gold and filver 
Bull of Cruzado 
Tribute of the Indians 
By fale of quickfilver 
Paper exorted on the King’s ac- 
count, and fold in the royal ware- 
houfes 

Stamped paper, tobacco, and other 
fmall duties 

Duty on coinage of, at the rate of 
one real de la Plata for each 
mark - •- 

From the trade of Acapulco, and the 
coafting trade from province to 
province 

Affiento of negroes 
From the trade of Mathe , or herb 
of Paraguay, formerly mono- 
polized by the Jefuits 


2,500,000 

3.000. 000 

1 . 000 . 000 

2.000. 000 
300,000 

300,000 

1.000. 000 

300.000 

£00, ©00 
200,00© 

500.000 
From 
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From other revenues formerly be- 
longing to that order - - 400,000 

— . 

* Total 12,000,000 

Total in fterling money £ *,700,000 

Deduct half, at the expence of 
adminiftration, and there re- 
mains net free revenue -« £1,350,000 


NOTE XXXIV. p.123. 

An author, long converfant in commercial fpecula- 
tion, has computed, that from the mines of New 
Spain alone, the King receives annually, as his fifth, 
the fum of two millions of our money. Harris, Colleft. 
of Voy. ii. p. 164. According to this calculation, the 
total produce of the mines mud be ten millions fter- 
ling ; a fum fo exorbitant, and fo little correfponding 
with all accounts of the annual importation from 
America, that the information on which it is founded 
muft evidently be erroneous. According to Campo- 
manes, the total produfl; of the American mines may 
be computed at thirty millions of pefos, which, at 
four {hillings and fixpence a pefo, amounts to 
7,425,000/. fterling, the King’s fifth of which (if that 
were % regularly paid) would be 1,485,000/. But 
from this fum muft be dedufted what is loft by 
a fraudulent withholding of the fifth due to the 
crown, as well as the fum necefiary for defraying the 
expence of adminiftration. Educ. Popular, vol. ii. 
p. 13 1. note. Both thefe fums are confiderabfe, 

NOTE 
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NOTE XXXV. p. 124. 

According to Bern, de Ulloa, all foreign goods ex- 
ported from Spain to America pay duties of various 
kinds, amounting in all to more than 25 per cent. As 
mold of the goods with which Spain fupplies her colo- 
nies are foreign, fuch a tax upon a trade fo extenfiv* 
muft yield a confiderable revenue. Retablif. de Ma- 
nuf. & du # Commerce d’Efp. p. 150. He computes 
the value of goods exported annually from Spain \o 
America to be about two millions and a half (terling. 
p. 97. 


NOTE XXXVI. p. 126. 

* The Marquis de Serralvo, according to Gage, by a 
monopoly of fait, and by embarking deeply in the 
Manilla trade, as well as in that to Spain, gained 
annually a million of ducats. In one year he remitted 
a million of ducats to Spain, in order to purchafe 
from the Conde Olivares, and his creatures, a prolong- 
ation of his government, p. 61. He was fuccefsful in 
his fuit, and continued in o%e from 1624 to 1635, 
double the ufual time. 
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jgBrSSINIA, an embafly fent to that country by 
John II. King of Portugal, i. 79. 

Acapulco , the nature of the trade carried on from thence 
to Manila, iv. 1 18. Amount of the treafure on board 
# the (hip taken by Lord Anfon, 360. 

Acojla , his method of accounting for the different degrees 
of heat, in the old and new continents, ii. 353. 

Adair , his account of the revengeful temper of the native 
Americans, ii. 398. 

Ad anfon > his jultification of Hanno’s account of the 
African feas, i. 349. 

Africa , the weftern coaft of, fir ft explored by order of 
John I. King of Portugal, i.^S. Is difcovered from 
Cape Non to Bojador, 60. Cape Bojador doubled, 
65. The countries fouthward of the river Senegal 
difcovered, 73. Cape # of Good Hope feen by Bar- 
tholomew Dias, 79. Caufes of the extreme heat of # 
the climate there, ii. 11. Ignorance of ancient 
aftronomers concerning, i. 350. Expedition to the 
coaft of, iv. 13 1. 

Agriculture , the ftate of, among the native Americans, ii. 

1 1 7. Two principal caufes of the defers of, 121. 

Aguaib is fent to Hifpaniola, as # a commiffioner to infpeft 
the conduft of Columbus, i. 1 84. 

VOL. IV* a a Aguilar , 
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Aguilar* Jerom de, is relieved from a long captivity 
among the Indians at Cozumel, by Fernando Cortes, 
ii. 258. 

Albuquerque , Rodrigo, his barbarous treatment of the 
Indians of Hifpaniola, i. 302. 

Alcavala , in the Spanifh cuftotns, the term explained, 

3 $ 3 ' 

Alexander the Great , his political charafler, i. 20. His 
motive in founding the city of Alexandria, 21. His 
difcoveries in India, 22. 

Alexander VI., Pope, grants to Ferdinand and Ifabella of 
Caftile the right of all their weftern difcoveries^ i. 159. 
Sends miffionaries with Columbus on his fecond voy- 
age, i6q. 

Altnagro , Diego de, his birth and chara&er, iii. 106. 
Affociates with Pizarro and de Luque, in a voyage of 
difcovery, 107. His unfuccefsful attempts, 109. Is 
neglefted by Pizarro in his Spanifh negociation, 119. 
Is reconciled to him, izr. Brings reinforcements to 
Pizarro at Peru, 146. Beginning of diflentions be- 
tween him and Pizarro, 166. Invades Chili, 170. 
Is created governor of Chili, and marches to Cuzco, 
17 6. Seizes Cuzco out of the hands of Pizarro, 178. 
Defeats Alvarado, and takes him prifoher, 179. Is 
deceived by the artful negociations of Francis Pizarro, 
182. Is defeated by the Pizarros, 186. Is taken 
prifoner, 187. Is tried and condemned, 189. Is put 
to death, 190. 

4 ilmagro , the fon, affords refuge to his father’s followers 
at Lima, iii. 202. His chara&er, ibid. Heads a con- 
fpiracy againft Francis Pizarro, ibid. Pizarro affaf- 
• finated, 204. Is acknowledged as his fucceflor, 20 6. 
His precarious fituation, 207. Is defeated by Vaca de 
Caftro, 2ro. Is betrayed and executed, 2x2. 

Almajorifafgo , in the Spanifh American cuftoms, the 
amount of, iv. 363. 

Alvarado , Alonzo, is fent from Lima by Francis Pizarro, 
with a body of Spaniards to relieve his brothers at 
Cuzco, iii. 179. Is thken a prifoner by Almagro, ibid . 
His dcape, 182. * 

Alvarado , 
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4 harado f Pedro de, is left by Cortes to command at 
Mexico, while he marched againft Narvaez, ' iii. 6 . 
He is befieged by the Mexicans, 15. His imprudent 
condu£fc, 1 6. His expedition to Quito in Peru, 162. 

Amazons , a community of, faid to exill in South America, 
by Francis Orellana, iii. 199. 

America , the continent of, difcovered by Chriftopher 
Columbus, i. 195. How it obtained this name, 21 1. 
Ferdinand of Caftile nominates two governments in, 
270. The proportions offered to the natives, 271. 
Ill reception of Ojeda and NicuefTa among them, 272. 
The South Sea difcovered by Balboa, 288. Rio de 
Plata, difcovered, 300. The natives of, injurioufly 
treated by the Spaniards, 328. The vafl extent of, ii. 
2. The grand objects it prefented to view, 3. The 
circumftances of, favourable for commerce and civili- 
zation, 5. The climates of, 7, 8. Various caufes 
of the peculiarity of its climates, 9. Its rude and un- 
cultivated (late when firfl difcovered, 14. Its animals, 
1 8. Its infe£ls and reptiles, 20. Birds, 21. General 
account of its foil, 23. Inquiry into the firfl popula- 
tion of, 25. Could not be peopled by civilized nations, 
33. The northern extremity of, contiguous to Afia, 
37. Probably peopled by Afiatics, 47. Condition 
and chara&er of the native Inhabitants inquired into, 
50. Were more rude than the natives of any other 
known parts of the earth, 5 1 . The Peruvians and 
Mexicans excepted, 52. The firfl difeoverers inca- 
pable of a judicious fpeculafcive examination, 54. The 
various fyftems of philofophers refpe&ing the natives, 
57. Method obferved in the prefent review of their 
bodily conllitution and circumftances, 59. The vene- 
real difeafe derived from this part of the woild, 87. 
Why fo thinly inhabited, 129. The country depopu- 
lated by continual wars, 17 1. Caufe of the extreme 
coldnefs toward the fouthern extremity of, 359. The 
natural uncultivated ftate of the country deferibed, 
361. Bones of large extin£l fpecies of animals difco- 
vered underground near the banks of the Ohio, 362. 
Why European animals degenerate there, 364. Sup- 
b 3 2 ' pofed 
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pofed to have undergone a convulfive reparation from 
Alia, 369. The vicinity of the two continents of 
Afia and America clearly afcertained, 370— 375. 
Caufes of the depopulation of, traced, iv. 2. This 
depopulation not the refult of any intentional fyftem of 
policy, 5. Nor the refult of religion, 8. Number of 
Indian natives ftill remaining in Mexico and Peru, 9* 
All the Spanifh dominions there fubje£ted to two vice- 
roys, 14. Its third vice-royalty lately eftablilhed^ 15. 
See Mexico, Peru , Cortes, Pizarro , Cabot , &c. 

America, North, project of fettling there, iv H 158. Firft 
expedition to, fails, 16 1. A fecond expedition to, 
ends difaftroufly, ibid . Plan of fettling there refumed 
without effeft, 162. The coaffc of, divided into two 
parts, 178. Charters granted to two companies for 
fettling colonies in, 179. Emigrations from Eng- 
land to, 286. See Colonies, New England, Virginia , 
&c. 

Americans, native, in Spanifh America, their bodily con- 
ftitution and complexion, ii. 61. Their ftrength and 
abilities, 62. Their infenfibility with regard to their 
women, 65. No deformities in their frame, 71. This 
circum fiance accounted for, 72. Uniformity of their 
colour, 74. A peculiar race of, defcribed, 78. The 
Efquimaux, 80. Patagonians, 82. The exiftence of 
Patagonian giants yet remaining to be decided, 83. 
Their difeafes, 85* The venereal difeafe peculiarly 
theirs, 87. The powers and qualities of their minds, 

88. Are only folicitous to fupply immediate wants, 

89. The aft of computation fcarcely known to them, 
91. Have no abflra£l ideas, 93. The North Arne- 

# ricans much more intelligent than thofe of the South, 
95. t Their averfion to labour, 97. Their focial 
ftate, 100. Domeftic union, 101. The women, 
103. Their women not prolific, 106. Their paren- 
tal # affeftion and filial duty, 108. Their modes of 
fubfiftence, lit. Fifhing, 112. Hunting, 114. 
Agriculture, 117. The various obje£t$ of their cul- 
ture, ibid . Two principal caufes of the defefts of 
their agriculture, iai. Their want of tame animals, w 

122. 
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122 . Their want of ufeful metals, 125. Their poli- 
tical inftitutions, 1 28. WeTe divided into fmall inde- 
pendent communities, ibid. Unacquainted with the 
idea of property, 130. Their high fenfe of equality 
and independence, 132. Their ideas of fubordinatiori 
imperfeft, 133. To what tribes thefe defcriptions 
apply, 13 6. Some exceptions, 138. Florida, 139. 
The Natchez, ibid. The iflands, 14 1. In Bogota, 
ibid . Inquiry into the caufes of thefe irregularities, 
143. Tneir art of war, 147. Their motives to 
hoftility, 148. Caufes of their ferocity, 149. Perpe- 
tuity of their animofities, 15 1. Their modes of con- 
ducing war, 152. Are not deftitute of courage and 
fortitude, 155* Incapable of military difcipline, 157. 
Their treatment of prifoners, 159. Their fortitude 
under torture, 161. Never eat human flefh but to 
gratify revenge, 164. How the South Americans 
treated their prifoners, 165. Their military educa- 
tion, 166. Strange method of choofing a captain, 
among the Indians on the banks of the Orinoco, 168- 
Their numbers wafted by continual wars, 17 1. Their 
tribes now recruit their numbers by adopting pri- 
foners, 172* Are never formidable in war to more 
poliftied nations, 174. Their arts, drefs, and orna- 
ments, 175, 176. Their habitations, 179. ^Their 
arms, 183. Their domeftic utenfds, 184. -Conftruc- 
tion of their canoes, 185. T^he liftlefsnefs with which 
they apply to labour, 187. Their religion, 189. 
Some tribes altogether deftitute of any, 193. Re- 
markable diverfity in their religious notions, 197. 
Their ideas of the immortality, of the foul* 201? 
Their modes of burial, 202, 203, Why dieir phyfi- 
cians pretend to be conjurors, 205, 206. Their love 
of dancing, 209. Their immoderate paflioi* for 
gaming, 213. Are extremely addi&ed to drunken- 
nefs, 214. Put their aged and incurable to death, 
5U$. General eftimate of their charader, 221*. 
Their intellectual powers, 222. Their political ta- 
lents, 223. . Powers of affeCtion, 225. Hardnefs 
P f heart, 227. Their infenfibility, 228. Taciturnity, 
B B 3 23Q. 
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230. Their cunning, 231. Their virtues, 233. 
Their fpirit of independence, ibid. Fortitude, ibid. 
Attachment to their community, 234. Their fatif- 
faction with their own condition, 235. General cau- 
tion with refpe£t to this inquiry, 239. Two diftin- 
guifhable clafles of, 241. Exceptions as to their 
character, 243. Their chara&eriftic features de- 
fcribed, 376. Inftances of their perfevering fpeed, 
378. An antipathy induftrioufly encouraged between 
them and the negroes in America, by the Spaniards, 
iv. 35. Their prefent condition, 37. How taxed, 
ibid. Stated fervices demanded from them, 39. Mode 
of exacting thefe fervices, 40. How governed, 41. 
Protedlor of the Indians, his function, ibid'. Reafons 
why fo fmall a progrefs is made in their converfion, 
S 5 \ 

Amerigo Vefpucci publifhes the fir ft written account of 
the New World, and hence gave name to America, i. 210. 
His claim as a difcoverer examined, 375. 

Anacoana y a female cazique of Hifpaniola, her bafe and 
cruel Ufage by the Spaniards, i. 253, 254. 

Andes , ftupendous height and extent of that range of 
mountains, ii. 3. Their height compared with other 
mountains, 351. Gonzalo Pizarro’s remarkable expe- 
dition over, iii. 195* 

Animals^ large, very few found in America at its firft 
difcovery, ii. 18. 

Ancientsy caufe of the imperfe&ion of the art of naviga- 
tion among them, i.6. Their geographical knowledge 

«. extremely confined, " 3 5 0 — 3 54. 

^r^£j«r % peculiarly*attached to the ftudy of geography, 

39 - 

ArgonautSy the expedition of, why fo famous among the 
Greeks, i. 16, 17. 

Arithmetic y or computation, the art of, hardly known to 
the native Americans, ii. 91. 

Afcolinoy father, his extraordinary million to the Prince of 
the Tartars, i. 46. * 

AJiatic difcQveries made by the Ruffians, -ii. 87. 


Afliento 
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Affiento trade, the nature of, explained, iv. 96. The 
frauds in, and how put an end to, 91, 92. 

Atahualpa, is left by his father Huafcar his fuccefTor in 
the kingdom of Quito, iii. 130. Defeats his brother 
Huafcar, and ufurps the empire of Peru, 132. Sends 
prefents to Pizarro, 135. Vifits Pizarro, 139. Is 
perfidioufly feized by him, 143. Agrees with Pizarro 
on a ranfom, 145. Is refufed his liberty, 150. His 
behaviour during his confinement, 153. A form of 
trial befltowed on him, 154. Is put to death, 156. 
Comparifon of authorities relating to his tranfaGions 
with, and treatment by Pizarro, 400. 

Audience of New Spain, board of, eftablifhed by the 
Emperor Charles V., iii. 98. Courts of, their jurif- 
diGion, iv. 17. 

Averia, a Spaniih tax for convoy to and from America, 
when firft impofed, iv. 363. Its rate, ibid. 

Azores, thofe iflands difcovered by the Portuguese, i. 71. 


B 

Bacon, Nathaniel, heads an infurreGion in Virginia, iv. 
246. Forces the governor and council there to fly, 
249. They apply to England for fuccour, 250. His 
death terminates the rebellion, 251. 

Balboa, Vafco Nugnez de, fettles a colony at Santa 
Maria, in the gulph of Darien, i. 274. Receives 
intelligence of the rich country of Peru, 282. His 
charaGer, 285. Marches ‘acrofs the iflhmus, 286. 
Difcovers the Southern Ocean, 288. Returns, 289. 
Is fuperfeded in his command by the app«inftnent of 
Pedrarias Davila, 292. Is fined by Pedrarias for 
former tranfaGions, 293. Is appointed lieutenant- 
governor of the countries on the South Sea, and 
marries Pedrarias’s daughter, 296. Is arrefted and 
put to death by Pedrarias, 298. 

Bark, Jefuits, a produGion peculiar to Peru, iv. 69. 

Ba+rere, his defcription of the conftruGion of Indian 
houfes, ii/407. 
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Behaim f Martin, the honour of having difcovered Ame- 
rica falfely afcribed to him by fome German author s, 
i. 367. Account of him and his family, ibid. 

Behring and Tfchirikow, Ruffian navigators, thought to 
have difcovered the north-weft extremity of America 
from the eaftward, 11*40. Uncertainty of their ac- 
counts, 367. 

Benulcazar , governor of St. Michael, reduces the king- 
dom of Quito, iii. 161. Is deprived of his command 
by Pizarro, 195. * 

j Bettjcmin, the Jew of Tu<Jela, his extraordinary travels, i. 


45 - 

Bertialdes , in fiance of the bravery of the Caribbees men- 
tioned by him, ii. 414. 

Bethencoarty John de, a Norman baron, conquers and 
poffeffes the Canary iflands, i. 54. 

Birds y an account of thofe natural to America, ii. 21. 
The flight of, often ftretch to an immenfe diftance 
from land, i. 360. 

Bogota in America, fome account of the inhabitants of, ii. 
143. Caufes of their tame fubmiffion to the Spaniards, 
145. Their religious do£trines and rit^s, 201. 

Bojador y Cape, the firft difcovery of, i. 60. Is doubled by 
the Portuguefe difcoverers, 65. 

Bojfuy his account of the American war fong, ii. 401. 
Bovadilfa, Francis de, is fent to Hifpaniola to inquire into 
the condu<ft of Columbus, i. 217. Sends Columbus 
home in irons, 219. 1$ degraded, 222. 227. 

J Bougainvilley his defence of the Periplus of Hanno, i. 
34 8 - # 

Bouguer , M. his character of th^ native Peruvians, ii n 

384" * 

Braftly the coaft of, difcovered by Alvarez Cabral, i. 213* 
Remarks on the climate of, ii. 357. 

Bridges , Peruvian, defcribed, iv. 433. 

Buenos Ayresy in South America, fome account of that 
province, iii. 372. • 

Bulhy papal, of ,no force* in Spanifh America, before 
examined and approved. by the royal council of the* 
Indies, iv. 48. See Crufado . 

Burial of the dead, American mode of, ii, 202. 


£ahty 
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Cabot) Giovanni, is appointed to command the firlt expe- 
dition to explore unknown countries, iv. 137. Embarks 
with his'fon at Briftol, 1 3 B. Difcovers Newfound- 
land, 139. Returns to England, ibid. No advantage 
is derived from his difcoveries, 140. The fcheme is 
abandoned,* 14 1. He is appointed governor of a com- 
pany of merchant adventurers, for whom he obtains a 
charter, 147. 

Cabot , Sebaftian, fails on an expedition to South Ame- 
rica, iv. 144. Vifits Brafil, and touches at Hifpa- 
niola, and Puerto Rico, 145. His voyage extends the 
fphere of Englifh navigation, and proves the means of 
opening an intercourfe with the Archipelago, and fome 
towns on the coaft of Syria, ibid. 

Cabral) Alvarez, a Portuguefe commander, difcovers the 
coaft of Brafil, i. 213. 

Cacao % the belt in quality,' produced in the Spanifh Ame- 
rican colonies* iv. 69. The preparation of chocolate 
from, derived from the Mexicans, 96. 

Cadiz , the galeons and flota, removed thither from 
Seville, iv. 81. 

California , the peninfula of, difcovered by Fernando 
Cortes, iii. 100. The true ftate of this country long 
unknown, 362. Why depreciated by the Jefuits, 363. 
Favourable account of, given by Don Jofeph Galvez, 
3 6 4 - 

Californians , the chara&er of, by P. Venegas, ii. 387. • 

Campeachyy difcovered by Cordova, 'tfho is repu\fed*by the 
natives, i. 337. 

Campomanes , Don Pedro Rodriguez, chara&er of his 
political and commercial writings, iv. 359. His ac- 
count of the produce of the Spanifli American mines, 
360. 

Canary iflands erefted into a kingdom by Pope Cle- 
ment VI., i. 54. Are conquered by John deBethen- 
$ourt, ibid \ ' 

Cannibals , 
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Cannibals , no people ever found to eat human flefti for 
fubfiftence, though often for revenge, ii. 164. 402. 

Canoesy American, the conftru&ion of, defcribed, ii. 
185. 

Caraccas , eftablifhment of the company trading to that 
coaft, iv. 97. Growth of the trade, 352. 

Caribbee iflands difcovered by Columbus in his fecond 
voyage, i. 16 1. 

Caribbeesy their fpirit peculiarly fierce, ii. 243. Their 
chara&er by M. de Chanvalon, 3 86. Probable con- 
jefture as to the diftin&ion in charafter between them 
and the nature of the larger iflands, 416. 

Carpiniy his extraordinary million to the Prince of the 
Tartars, i. 46. 

Carthagena y the harbour of, the fafeft and beft fortified 
of any in all the Spaniih American dominions, iii. 

376* 

Carthaginians , ftate of commerce and navigation among, 
i. 11. The famous voyages of Hanno and Himilco, 
13. 

Carvajaly Francifco de, contributes to Vaca de Caftro’s 
victory over young Almagro, iii. 2y. Encourages 
Gonzalo Pizarro to affume the government of Peru, 
231. Advifes Pizarro to aflume the fovereignty of 
the country, 237. Is feized by Gafca, and executed, 
257 * \ 

Cajiilky Bernal Diaz del, chara&er of his Hiftoria Var- 
dadera de la Conquifla de la Neuva Efpagna, ii. 418, 
419. 

Centenoy Diego, revolts from Gonzalo Pizarro to the 
viceroy of Peru, iii. 234. Is defeated by Carvajal, 
and fcretes himfelf in a cave, 236. Sallies out and 
feizes Cuzco, 251. Is reduced by Pizarro, 253. Is 
employed by Gafca to make difeoveries in the regions 
about the river Plata, 264. 

Chancelloury Richard, fails in fearch of a north-weft 
paffage, iv. 147. The fleet is fcattered in a ftorm, 
ibid. He enters the White Sea, and winters at Arch- 
angel, ibid, Vifits Mofcow, a diftance of 1 200 miles' 
and delivers a letter to the czar, 148. ' Is the means of 
2 opening 
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opening a trade with Ruflia, 149. Is empowered by 
Queen Elizabeth to negociate with the czar in her 
name, 150. 

Chanvalon, M. do, his chara&er of the native Caribbees, 
ii. 386. 

Chapetones , in the Spanifh American colonies, who thus 
diftinguifhed, iv. 30. 

Charles III. King of Spain, eftablifhes packet-boats be- 
tween Spain and the colonies, iv. 10 r. Allows free 

trade to tlfe windward iflands, 102. Grants the colo- 
nies a free trade with each other, 106. § 

Charles V., Emperor, fends Roderigo de Figueroa to Hif- 
paniola, as Chief Judge, to regulate the treatment of 
the Indians, i. 317. Caufes this fubjefl to be debated 
before him, 325. Equips a fquadron at the felicita- 
tion of Ferdinand Magellan, iii. 78. Refigns his 
claim on the Moluccas to the Portuguefe, 8$. Ap- 
points Cortes governor of New Spain, 88. Rewards 
him on coming home, 97. Eftablifhes a board called 
the Audience of New Spain, 98. His confultations 
on American affairs, 212. Eftablifhes new regula- 
tions, 218. 

Zhef apeak . See Virginia . 

Chili, is invaded by Almagro, iii. 170. How fubje&ed 
by the Spaniards, 367. Excellence of its climate and 
foil, 368. Caufe of its being neglefted, 369. Pro- 
fpecl of its improvement, 370. 

C hiquitos , political ftate of th&t people, from Fernandez, 

. iL 39 "* 

Chocolate, the ufe of, derived from the Mexicans, iv. 96. 

Cholula, in Mexico, arrival of Cortes there, with feme 
account of the town, ii. 309. * A confpbucf againft 
Cortes difeovered, and the inhabitants deftroyed, 311, 
312. 

Church government, fentiments refpetting, at the Re- 
formation, , iv. 259. Religious perfecution in the 
itigns of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, 261, 
262. Intolerant fpirit of the church, 265. Separa- 
tion of the Puritans from the church, 268. They are 
reduced into an ecclefiaftical fyftem by Robert Brown* 

a popular 
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a popular declaimer, and adopt the name of Brownifts, 
269. Take refuge in Holland, 270. Remove thence 
to America, 271. Church government is eftablifhed 
in Maflachufets Bay, 284. Its intolerance, 285. 
The intolerance of Laud increafes the emigrations 
from England, 286. 

Cicero, inftance of his ignorance in geography, i. 354. 

Ctnaloa , political Hate of the people there, ii. 397. 
Their mode of living, 406. Are deftitute of all reli- 
gion, 410. Extraordinary large grain 6f gold found 
/here, iii. 433* 

Cineguilla , in the province of Sonora, late difeoveries of 
rich mines made there by the Spaniards, iii. 360, 361. 
Probable effedls of thefe difeoveries, 362. 

Clavigero , M., feveral of his obje&ions anfwered, iv. 343— 
349 - 

Clement VI., Pope, eredfs the Canary iflands into a king- 
dom, i. 54. 

Climates , influenced by a variety of caufes, ii. 7, 8. Their 
operation on mankind, 239, Inquiry into the caufe of 
the different degrees of heat in, 353. 

Cochineal, an important produdtion, almoft peculiar to 
New Spain, iv. 69. 

Cold, extraordinary predominance of, in the climate of 
America, ii. 8. Caufes of this peculiarity, 10. 

Colonies, Englifh American, projedt of fettling them, 
iv. 158. Two expeditions fail, 161. The firft colony 
eftablifhed in Virginia," 164. In danger of perifliing 
by famine: it returns to England, 167. A fccond 
attempt made to fettle there, but the colony perifhes 

. by famine, 169, 170. The fcheme of fettling there 
is abandoned, 172. Circumftances in the reign of 
Elizabeth unfavourable to colonization, ibid. The 
reign of James favourable to the eftablifhment of 
colonies, 174. James divides the coaft of America 
into two parts, the one called the firft or fouth colony, 
of Virginia ; the other, the fecond or north colony, 
178; He grants charters to two companies for the ^ 
government of them, 179. Tenor and defe&s of' 
thofe charters, ibid. 180. Under thele charters the 

fettlements 
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fettlements of the Englifli in Virginia and New Eng- 
land were eftabiilhed, 182. Capt. Newport fails from 
England for Virginia, and difcovers the Chefapeak, 

183, 184. Sails up James River, and founds a 
fettlement in James Town, 185. Its bad adminiftra- 
tion, ibid . It is annoyed by the Indians, and fufFers 
from fcarcity and the unhealthinefs of the climate, 186. 
Scafonable fuccours are fent from England, 189. A 
furvey of the country is undertaken, 190. The 
colony depends for fubfiflence chiefly on fupplies from 
the natives,* 192. A change is made in the conftitu- 
tion of the company, and a new charter is granted 
with more ample privileges, 193. Lord Delaware 
is appointed governor of the colony, 194. Anarchy 
prevails there, 195. It is almoft reduced by famine, 

196. Lord Delaware arrives, and by his wife admi- 
niftration reftorcs order and difeipline, 199. His 
health obliges him to return to England, and he is 
fuperfeded by Sir Thomas Dale, who eftablifhes mar- 
tial law, 200. A new charter is iiTucd to the colony, 

♦ and new privileges are granted, 201, 202. Cultivation 
of the land is promoted, and a treaty entered into 
with the natives, 203. The land in Virginia becomes 
property, 205. The culture of tobacco is intro- 
duced, and its pernicious confequcnces, 207. The 
company in England fend out a number of young 
women to induce the colonifts to form more exten- 
five plans of induftry, 209. Negroes are firft intro- 
duced, ibid. A new conftkuticm is given to the 
colony, 2ii. A general maflfacre of the Englifh is 
planned by the Indians, and executed in mod of the 
fettlements, 214, 215. A bloody war is commenced 
with the Indians, and neither old nor young arfUfmred, 

217. The fettlements extend, and induftry revives, 

218. Defe&s in rhe firft conftitution of the colonies, 

227. King Charles’s arbitrary government of them, 

229. He grants them new privileges, 233. They 
flouqfti under the new government, 235. The colo- 
nifts remain attached to the royal caufe, and parlia- 

' makes war oa Virginia, which is obliged to 

acknowledge 
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acknowledge the commonwealth, 2136, 237. Re- 
ftraints are laid on the trade of the colonies, 238. 
The colonifts are diffatisfied with thefe reftraints, 239. 
Are the firft to acknowledge Charles II., but their 
loyalty is ill rewarded, 240. Reftraints on their 
commerce farther extended by the navigation aft, 
241. Effeds of the ad, 243. Colonifts remonftrate 
againft it, 244. The colony of Virginia is attacked 
by the Indians, 245. Difcontents are produced by 
the grants of land by the crown, 246. A ' colony is 
eftabliihed at New Plymouth in New«England, 274. 
tt Plan of its government, ibid . A grand council is 

appointed, 277. A new colony is projeded, 278. 
Settles at Maflachufet’s Bay, 283. The charter of 
the company in England being transferred to the 
colonies, they extend in confequence of it, 288, 290. 
The colonifts increafe, 293. New fettlers arrive, 
2 96. Sedaries fettle in Providence and Rhode Hand, 
3®o. Theological contefts give rife to a colony at 
Connedicut, 301. Emigrants from Maflachufet’s 
Bay fettle there, 303. Settlements are formed in the 
provinces of New Hampfhire and Main, 304. State 
of the colonies at the revolution, 31 5. Are exempted 
from certain duties, 316. Enter into a league of con- 
federacy, 317. Affumc the right of coining, 320. 
Are patronized by Cromwell, who propofes to trail f- 
port them to Jamaica, 321. They decline his ofFer, 
322. See New England , Virginia , See. 

Colonies y Spanifh American, view of the policy and trade 
of, iv. 1. Depopulation the firft effed of them, 2. 
Caufes of this depopulation, ibid. The fmall-pox 
very fatal to, 5. General idea of the Spanifh policy 
i% -*!. Early interpofition of the regal authority in, 
12. An exclufive trade the firft objed in, 22. Com- 

5 ared with thofe of ancient Greece and Rome, 23- 
"he great reftridions they are fuhjed to, 24. Slow 
progrefs of their population from Europe, 26. Are 
difeouraged by the ft ate of property there, 27. And 
by the nature of their ccclefiaftical policy, 29. The 
various cl a fibs of people in, 30. Ecclefiaftical confti- 

•tution 
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tution of, 44. Form and endowments of the church 
there, 4 6. Pernicious effeXs of monadic inditutions 
there, 48. CharaXer of the ecclefiadics there, 49 
Productions of, 60. The mines, 61. Thofe of 
Potofi and Sacotecas, 62. The fpirit with which they 
are worked, 64. Fatal effeXs of this ardour, 66 . 
Other commodities that compofe the commerce of, 
68. Amazing increafe of horned cattle there, 70. 
Advantages which Spain formerly derived from them, 

71. Why the fame advantages are not dill received, 

72. Guai*la Codas employed to # check the contra- 
band trade in, 92. The ufe of regider-fhips introduced, 
93. And galeons laid afide, 95. Company of the 
Caraccas indituted, 97. Edablifhment of regular 
packet-boats to, 101. Free trade permitted between 
them, 10 6. New regulations in the government of, 
107. Reformation of the courts of judice, 108. 
New didribution of governments, ibid. A fourth 
viceroyalty edablifhed, 109. Attempts to reform 
domedic policy, 112. Their trade with the Philip- 
pine iflands, 117. Revenue derived from, by Spain, 

1 2 1 • Expence of adminidration there, J24. State 
of population in, iv. 328. The number of monaderies 
there, 338. See Mexico, Peru , &c. 

Columbus , Bartholomew, is fent by his brother Chrifto- 
pher to negociate with Henry VII. King of England, 
1.98. The misfortunes of his voyage, 103. Follows 
his brother at Hifpaniola, 174. Is vetted with the 
adminiftration of affairs thore by his brother on hia 
return to Spain, 185. Founds the town of St. 
Domingo, 197. . * 

C'Jumbus , Chridopher, birth and education of, i. 83., 
His early voyages, 84. Marries and fettles afcJLifbon, 
86. His geographical reflexions, 89. Conceives the 
idea of making difeoveries to the wed ward, 91. Offers 
his fervices to the Genoefe fenate, 94. Caufe of his 
overtures being rejeXed in Portugal, 96. Applies to 
the # courts of Caflile and England, 97, 98. His pro- 
pofol, how treated by the Spanifh geographers, 99. Is 

1 patronized by Joan Perez, 104. His propofals again 

rejected, 
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armament fitted out by him againft New Spain, 250. 
Velafquez becomes jealous of him, 251. Velafquez 
fends orders to deprive him of his commiffion, and lay 
him under an arreft, 253. Is protected by his troops, 
255. The amount of his forces, 256. Reduces the 
Indians at Tabafco, 258. Arrives at St. Juan de 
Ulua, 259. His interview with two Mexican com- 
manders, 262. Sends prefents to Montezuma, 265. 
Receives others in return, 2 66. His fchemes, 273. 
Eftablifhes a form of civil government, 277. Refign9 
his commiffion under Velafquez, and affugaes the com- 
mand in the King’s name, 280. His friendfhip courted 
l 5 y the Zempoallans, 282. Builds a fort, 285. Con- 
cludes a formal alliance with feveral caziques, 286. 
Difcovers a confpiracy among his men, and deftroys 
his {hips, 290, 291. Advances into the country, 294. 
Is oppofed by the Tlafcalans, 299. Concludes a peace 
with them, 303. His rafh zeal, 307. Proceeds to 
Cholula, 309. Difcovers a confpiracy againft him 
here, and deftroys the inhabitants, 311, 312. Ap- 
proaches in fight of the capital city of Mexico, 314. 
His firft interview with Montezuma, 315. His anxiety 
at his fituation in the city of Mexico, 323. Seizes 
Montezuma, 328. Orders him to be fettered, 332. 
Reafons of his condu£l, ibid. Prevails on Montezuma 
to own himfelf a vaffal to the Spanifh crown, 337. 
Amount and divifion of his treafure, 339. Enrages 
the Mexicans by his imprudent zeal, 343. An arma- 
ment fent by Velafquez to fuperfede him, 346. His 
deliberations on this event, iii. 4. Advances to meet 
Narvaez, 8. Defeats Narvaez, and takes him pri- 
foner, 13. Gains over the Spanifh foldiers to his 
intent, 14. Returns to Mexico, 17. His improper 
conduft on his arrival, 1 8. Is refolutely attacked by 
the Mexicans, 19. Attacks them in return without 
fuccefs, 21. Death of Montezuma, 22. His extra- 
ordinary efcape from death, 25. Abandons the city 
of Mexico, 26. Is attacked by the Mexicans, 28. 
His great Ioffes in the encounter, 29, 30. Difficulties 
of his retreat, 31. Battle of Qtumba, 33. Defeats* 
10 the 
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the Mexicans, 35. Mutinous fpirit of his troops, 39. 
Reduces the Tepeacans, 41. Is ftrengthened by 
feveral reinforcements, ibid. Returns to Mexico, 44. 
Eftablifhes his head-quarters at Tezeuco, 47. Reduces 
or conciliates the furrounding country, 49. Cabals 
among his troops, 50. His prudence in fupprefling 
them, 52. Builds and launches a fleet of brigantines 
on the lake, 56. Befieges Mexico, 57. Makes a 
grand aflault to take the city by ftorm, but is repulfed, 
62, 63. Evades the Mexican prophecy, 67. Takes 
Guatimo£in prifoner, 71. Gains pofteflion of the 
city, 72. And of the whole empire, 75. Defeats 
another attempt to fuperfede him in his command, 86. 
Is appointed governor of New Spain, 88. His 
fehemes and arrangements, 89. Cruel treatment of 
the natives, ibid. His condudt fubjedted to inquiry, 
95. Returns to Spain to juftify himfelf, ibid. Is 
rewarded by the Emperor Charles V., 97. Goes back 
to Mexico with limited powers, 98. Difcovers Ca- 
lifornia, iqo< Returns to Spain and dies, ibid. 101. 
Inquiry into the nature of his letters to the Emperor 
Charles V., 416. Authors who wrote of his conqueft 
of New Spain, 417 — 419. 

Council of the Indies, its power, iv. 1 9. 

Creoles , in the Spanifh American colonies, character of, 
iv. 31. 

Croglan, Colonel George, his account of the difeovery 
of the bones of a large extindt fpecies of animals in 
North America, ii. 362. 

Crufades to the Holy Land, the great political advantages 
derived from, by the European nations, i. 42, 43. 

Cruzado , bulls of, publifhed regularly every twoycars ire 
the Spanifh colonies, iv. 122. Prices of, anfr amount 
of the fale at the laft publication, 361. 

Cuba, the ifland of, difeovered by Chriftopher Columbus, 
i. 133. Is failed round by Ocampo, 263. The con- 
queft of, undertaken by Diego Velafquez, 27 6 . Cruel 
treatment of the cazi^ue Hatuey, and his repartee to a 
friar, 277. Columbus's enthufiaftic defeription of a 
c c 2 harbour 
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armament fitted out by him againft New Spain, 250. 
Velafquez becomes jealous of him, 251. Velafquez 
fends orders to deprive him of his commiffion, and lay 
him under an arreft, 253. Is protected by his troops, 
255. The amount of his forces, 2 56. Reduces the 
Indians at Tabafco, 258. Arrives at St Juan de 
Ulua, 259. His interview with two Mexican com- 
manders, 262. Sends prefents to Montezuma, 265. 
Receives others in return, 266. His fchemes, 273. 
Eftablifhes a form of civil government, 277. Refigna 
his commiffion under Velafquez, and afluiaies the com- 
mand in the King's name, 280. His friendfhip courted 
iJy tire Zempoallans, 282. Builds a fort, 285. Con- 
cludes a formal alliance with feveral caziques, 286. 
Difcovers a confpiracy among his men, and deftroys 
his (hips, 290, 291. Advances into the country, 294. 
Is oppofed by the Tlafcalans, 299. Concludes a peace 
with them, 303. His rafh zeal, 307. Proceeds to 
Cholula, 309. Difcovers a confpiracy againft him 
here, and deftroys the inhabitants, 311, 312. Ap- 
proaches in fight of the capital city of Mexico, 314. 
His firft interview with Montezuma, 315. His anxiety 
at his fituation in the city of Mexico, 323. Seizes 
Montezuma, 328. Orders him to be fettered, 332. 
Reafons of his condu£l, ibid . Prevails on Montezuma 
to own himfclf a valFal to the Spanifh crown, 337. 
Amount and divifion of his treafure, 339. Enrages 
the Mexicans by his imprudent zeal, 343. An arma- 
ment fent by Velafquez to fuperfede him, 346. His 
deliberations on this event, iii. 4. Advances to meet 
Narvaez, 8. Defeats Narvaez, and takes him pri- 
foner, 13. Gains over the Spanifh foldiers to his 
int^rgp:, 14. Returns to Mexico, 17. His improper 
conduct on his arrival, 18. Is refolutely attacked by 
the Mexicans, 19. Attacks them in return without 
fuccefs, 21. Death of Montezuma, 22. His extra- 
ordinary efcape from death, 25. Abandons the city 
of Mexico, 26. Is attacked by the Mexicans, 28. 
His great Ioffes in the encounter, 29, 30. Difficulties 
of his retreat, 31. Battle of Qtumba, 33. Defeat* 
10 the 
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the Mexicans, 35, Mutinous fpirit of his troops* 39. 
Reduces the Tepeacans, 41. Is (lengthened by 
feveral reinforcements, ibid. Returns to Mexico, 44. 
Eftablifhes his head-quarters at Tezeuco, 47. Reduces 
or conciliates the furrounding country, 49. Cabals 
among his troops, 50. His prudence in fuppreffihg 
them, 52. Builds and launches a fleet of brigantines 
on the lake, 56. Befieges Mexico, 57. Makes a 
grand aflatilt to take the city by ftorm, but is repulfed, 
62, 63. Evades the Mexican prophecy, 67. Takes 
Guatimofin prifoner, 71. Gains poffeflion of the 
city, 72. And of the whole empire, 75. Defeats 
another attempt to fuperfede him in his command, 8 6* 
Is appointed governor of New Spain, 88. His 
fehemes and arrangements, 89. Cruel treatment of 
the natives, ibid . His conduft fubje&ed to inquiry, 
95. Returns to Spain to juftify himfelf, ibid • Is 
rewarded by the Emperor Charles V., 97. Goes back 
to Mexico with limited powers, 98. Difcovers Ca- 
lifornia, ioo* Returns to Spain and dies, ibid. 101. 
Inquiry into the nature of his letters to the Emperor 
Charles V., 416. Authors who wrote of his conquefl 
of New Spain, 417 — 419. 

Council of the Indies, its po\Ver, iv. 19. 

Creoles , in the Spanifh American colonics, chara&er of, 
iv. 31. 

Croglan , Colonel George, his account of the difeovery 
of the bones of a large extin£l fpecies of animals in 
North America, ii. 362. 

Crufades to the Holy Land, the great political advantages 
derived from, by the European nations, i. 42, 43. 

Cruzadoy bulls of, publifhed regularly every twoyears ill 
the Spanifh colonies, iv. 122. Prices of, aiuramount 
of the fale at the laft publication, 361. 

Cuba , the ifland of, difeoveted by Chriflopher Columbus, 
i. 133. Is failed round by Ocampo, 265. The con- 
queft of, undertaken by Diego Velafquez, 27 6. Cruel 
treatment of the cazicjue Hatuey, and his repartee to a 
friar, 277. Columbus’s enthufiaftic defeription of a 
c c 2 harbour 
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harbour in,, 361. The tobacco produced there the 
fineft in all America, iv. 70. 

Cubagua , ,a pearl fifhery eftablifhed there, i. 268. 

Cumanoy the natives of, revenge their ill treatment by 
the Spaniards, i. 329. The country defolated by 
Diego Ocampo, 333. 

Cuzco, the capital of the Peruvian empire, founded by 
Manco Capac, iii, 127. Is feized by Pizarro, 160. 
Is befieged by the Peruvians, 174. Is furprifed by 
Almagro, 178. Is recovered and pillaged by the 
Pizarros, 188. Was the only city in all Peru, 353. 

D 

jDancitigy the love of, a favourite paflion among the 
Americans, ii. 209. 

Darietiy the ifthmus of, defcribed, i. 284. The increafe 
of fettlement there, obflru&ed by the noxioufnefs of 
the climate, iii, 375. 

Delaware , Lord, is appointed governor of Virginia, iv. 
194, His wife adminiftration there, 197. Is obliged 
to return to England on account of his health, 200. 

De Solisy his unfortunate expedition up the river Plata, 
i. 300. 

De Solhy Antonio, character of his Hiftoria de la Con- 
quifta de Mexico, ii. 419. 

D’Efquilache , Prince, viceroy of Peru, his vigorous mea- 
fures for reftraining the* exceffes of the regular clergy 
there, iv. 54. Rendered ineffectual, ibid, 

Diazy Bartholomew, difoovers the Cape of Good Hope, 

. i-7 8 -, 

Difcovemfy the difference between thofe made by land, 
and thofe by fea, dated, i. 353. 

Dodwelly his objections to the Feriplus of Hanno ex- 
ploded, i. 348. 

Domingo, St., on the ifland of Hifpaniola, founded by 
Bartholomew Columbus, i. 197. 

Dominicanst 
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Dominicans , thofe in Hifpaniola publicly remonftrate 
againft the cruel treatment of the Indians, i. 303. 
See Las Cafas. 

Drake, Sir Francis, fails round the world, iv. 156. 
Drunhennefs , ftro'ng propenfity of the Americans to in- 
dulge in, ii. 214. 


E 

Earthy tne giobe of, how divided into zones by the 
ancients, i. 32. • 

Egyptians y ancient, ftate of commerce and navigation 
among them, i. 6. 

El Dorado, wonderful reports of a country fo called, 
made by Francis Orellana, iii. 199. 

Elephant , that animal peculiar to the torrid zone, ii. 363. 

Elizabeth, the reign of, aufpieious to difeovery, iv. 153. 
She encourages commerce, and fecurcs the trade to 
Ruflia, 154. Circumitances in her reign unfavourable 
to colonization, 172. Her high idea of her fuperior 
(kill in theology, 262. 

Efcurial, curious calendar difeovered in the library there 
by Mr. Waddilove, iv. 421. Defcription of that va- 
luable monument of Mexican art, ibid. 

Efquitnaux Indians, refemblance between them and their 
neighbours the Greenlanders, ii. 4 6. Some account 
of, 408. 

Eugene IV., Pope, grants to the Portuguefe an exclulive 
right to all the countries they fhould difeover, from 
Cape Non to the continent of India, i. 69. 

Europe, how affe&ed by the dismemberment of th& 
Roman empire by the barbarous nations^ i. 36. 
Revival of commerce and navigation in, 40. Political 
advantages derived from the crufades, 42* 
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Ferdinand, King of Caftile. See Columbus and J/abella, 
Turns his attention at length to the regulation of 
American affairs,' i. 259. Don Diego de Columbus 
fues out his father’s claims againfl him, 265* Erefta 
two governments on the continent of America, 270. 
Sends a fleet to Darien, and fuperfedes Balboa, 292. 
Appoints Balboa lieutenant-governor of tine countries 
cu the South Sea, 296. Sends Dias de Solis to dif- 
cover a weftern paffage to the Moluccas, 300. 
Thwarts the meafures of Diego Columbus, 301. 
His decree concerning the treatment of the Indians, 
3 ° 5 - 

Fernande*, Don Diego, chara&er of his Hiftoria del 
Peru, iii. 396. 

Fernandez , P., his defcription of the political ftate of the 
Chiquitos, ii. 397. 

Figueroa , Roderigo de, is appointed chief judge of Hif- 
paniola, with a commiflion to examine into the treat- 
ment of the Indian natives, i. 317. Makes an expe- 
riment to determine the capacity of the Indians, 33"©. 

Florida , difcovered by Juan Ponce de Leon, i. 278. The 
chiefs there hereditary, ii. 139. Account of, from 
Alvara Nugnez Cabeca de Vaca, 391. 

Flota , Spanifh, fome account of, iv. 81. 

Fonfeca , Bifhop of Badajos, minifter for Indian affairs, 
obftru&s the plans of colonization and difcovery 
formed by Columbus/ i. 1S1. 192. Patronizes the 

* expedition of Alonzo de Ojeda, 209, 

Frobijhet^ ‘MdiXtiny makes three unfuccefsful attempts to 
difcover a north-eafl paffage to India, iv. 155. 

G 

Gakons, Spanifh, the nature and purpofe of thefe veffels, 
iv. 81. Arrangement of their voyage, ibid. 


Galvez , 
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Galvez , Don Jofeph, fent to difcover the true ftate of 
California, iii. 363. 

Camay Vafco de, his voyage for difeovery, i. 204. 
Doubles the Cape of Good Hope, 205. Anchors be- 
fore the city of Melinda, ibid . Arrives at Calecut, in 
Malabar, 206. 

Gaming , ftrange propenfity of the Americans to, ii. 13. 

Ganges , erroneous ideas of the ancients as to the pofition 
of that river, i. 352. 

Gafca y Pedip de la, fent to Peru as prefident of the Court 
of Audience in Lima, iii. 243. His chara&er and 
moderation, 243, 244. The powers he was v?fted 
with, 245. Arrives at Panama, 246. Acquires pof- 
feflion of Panama with the fleet and forces there, 
249. Advances towards Cuzco, 254. Pi zarro’s troops 
defert to him, 256. His moderate ufe of the victory, 
257. Devifes employment for his foldiers, 264. His 
divifion of the country among his followers, 2 65. 
The difeontents it occafions, 2 66. Reflores order and 
government, 267. His reception at his return to 
Spain, 268. 

Geminujy inftance of his ignorance in geography, i. 355. 

Geography , the knowledge of, extremely confined among 
the ancients, i. 31. Became a favourite ftudy among 
the Arabians, 39. 

GiantSy the accounts of, in our early travellers, uncon- 
firmed by recent difeoveries, i. 50. ii. 380, 381. 

Gilberty Sir Humphrey, condu&s the firft colony to 
North America, iv. 159. A charter is granted to 
him and his heirs, 160. Copdufls another expedition, 
which ends difaftroufly, and in which he perifheSj 

l6u . • 

Giiiay Flavio, the inventor of the mariner’s compafs, i. 

Globe, its divifion into zones by the ancients, i. 32. 

Gold, why the firft metal with which man was ac- 
quainted, iii. 369. Extraordinary large grain of, found 
in the mines at Cinalea, iv. 434. 

Gomaray chamber of his Cronica de la Neuva Efpagna, 
ii. 417. . 

Good 
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Good Hope , Cape of, difcovered by Bartholomew Diaz, 
i. 79. 

Gofnotdy Bartholomew, is the firft who attempts to fteer 
^ dire£t courfe from England to North America, iv. 
174. Defcries MafTachufets Bay, and returns to 
England, 175. The confequences of his voyage, 
ibid. 

Governmenty no vifible form of, among the native Arne- 
cars, i i, 134. Exceptions, 1 38. 

Gran Chacoy account of the method of making war among 
the natives of, from Lozano, ii. 399. 

Grmaday new kingdom of, in America, by whom re- 
duced to the Spanifh dominion, iii. 380. Its climate 
and produce, 381. A viceroy lately eftablifhed there, 

. iv. 15, 

Greeksy ancient, progrefs of navigation and difcovery 
among them, i. 16. Their commercial intercourfe 
with other nations very limited, 18, 19. 

Greenland, its vicinity to North America, ii. 45. 

Greenville , Sir Richard, eftablifhes a colony in Virginia, 
which, being in danger of perifhing by famine, is 
obliged to return to England, iv. 164, 165. Appears 
off the coaft foon after the departure of the colony, 
and lands fifteen of his crew to keep pofieflion of the 
ifland, who are deftroyed by the favages, 169. 

Grijalva, Juan de, fets out frofh Cuba on a voyage of 
difcovery, i. 339. Difcovers and gives name to New 
Spain, 341. His reafons for not planting a colony in 
his newly difcovered lands, 343. 

Guarda Coftas, employed by Spain to check illicit trade 
in the American colonics, iv. 9a. 

Guatimalay the indigo there fuperior to any in America, 
iv. 

Guatimczin, nephew and fon-in-law of Montezuma, 
fucceeds Quetlavaca in the kingdom of Mexico, iii. 
47. Repulfes the attacks of the Spaniards, in ftorm-» 
ing the city of Mexico, 63. Is taken prifoner by 
Cortes, 71. Is tortured to difeover his treafure,’ 74. 
Is hanged, 91. 

Guiana, Dutch, caufe of the exceflive fertility of the foil 
there, ii. 3 66 , 

Hakluyt 
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Hakluyt improves the naval and commercial (kill of 
the age in which he lived, iv. 176. Is empowered 
to fettle any part of the louth colony of Virginia, 
x 78. 

Hannoy his Periplus defended, with an account of his 
voyage, i. 347. 

Hatuey , a cazique of Cuba, his cruel treatment, and 
memorable repartee to a Francifcan friar, i. 277. * 

Hawkefwortti s voyages, account of New Holland, and 
the inhabitants, from, ii. 393. 

Heaty the different degrees of, in the old and new con- 
tinents, accounted for, ii. 353. Eftimated, 365. 

Henryy Prince of Portugal, his chara&er and ltudies, i. 
61. Expeditions formed by his order, 63. Applies 
for a papal grant of his new difcoveries, 68. His 
death, 72. 

Herrada , Juan de, affafTmates Francis Pizarro, iii. 204. 
Dies, 209. 

Herrerity the beft hiftorian of the conqueft of New 
Spain, ii. 420. His account of Orellana’s voyage, 
iii. 407. 

Hi/pamolay the illand of, difcovered by Chriftopher 
Columbus, i. 136. His tranfa&ions with the na- 
tives, ibid. 137. A colony . left there by Columbus, 
145. The colony dertroyed, 163. Columbus builds 
a city called Ifabella, 165. f The natives ill ufed, 
and begin to be alarmed, 1*74. Arc defeated by 
the Spaniards, 177. Tribute exaded fron^ them, * 
180. They fchcme to ftarve the Spaniards, 182. 
St. Domingo founded by Bartholomew Columbus, 
197. Columbus fent home in irons by Bovadilla, 
219. Nicholas de Ovando appointed governor, 223. 
Summary view of the condudf of the Spaniards to- 
wafds the natives of, 251. Unhappy fate of Ana- 
coaiia, 254. Great produce from the mines there, 
257. The .inhabitants diminilb, 260. The Spa- 
niard! 
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niards recruit them by trepanning the natives of the 
Lucayos, 262 . Arrival of Don Diego de Columbus, 
267. The natives of, almoft extirpated by flavery, 
27 6. 302. Controverfy concerning the treatment 
of them, 302. Columbus’s account of the humane 
treatment he received from the natives of, 362. 
Curious inftance of fuperftition in the Spanifh planters 
there, ii. 365. 

Holguin, Pedro Alvarez, ere&s the royal ftandard in 
Peru, in oppofition to the younger Alm?gro, iii. 209. 
Vaca de Caftro arrives, and aflumes the command, 
£10, 

Homer , his account of the navigation of the ancient 
Greeks, i. 17. 

Honduras , the value of that country, owing to its pro- 
duction of the log-wood tree, iii. 366. 

Horned cattle, amazing increafe of them in Spanilh Ame- 
rica, iv. 70. 

Horj Qs, aftonifhment and miftakes of the Mexicans at 
the firft fight of them, ii. 426. Expedient of the 
Peruvians to render them incapable of a&ion, iii. 
406. 

Huana Capac, Inca of Peru, his chara&er and family, 
iii. 130. 

Huafcar Capac, Inca of Peru, difputes his brother Ata- 
hualpa’s fucceffion to Quito, iii. 131. Is defeated and 

4 taken prifoner by Atahualpa, 132. Solicits the affift- 
ance of Pizarro again# his brother, 133. Is put to 
death by order of Atahualpa, 147. 

Hutchinfon , Mrs., heads, a fed of religious women in 
New England, who are denominated Antinomians, iv. 
298^ Her do&riaes are condemned by a general fynod 
there, 299. 


I 

Jamaica , difcovered by Chriftopher Columbus, i. 172. 
Jerome , St., three monks of that order fent by Cardinal 1 
Xknenes to Hifpaniola, to regulate the treatment of 

the 
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the Indians, i. 31 1. Their conduct under this com- 
miffion, 314. Are recalled, 317. 

Jefuits , acquire an abfolute dominion over California, 
iii. 363. Their motives for depreciating the country, 
ibid* 

Jews, ancient ftate of commerce and navigation among 
them, i. 10. 

Incas of Peru, received origin of their empire, iii. 128. 
329. Their empire founded both in religion and 
policy, 339, 331. See Peru . 

India , the motives of Alexander the Great, in his expedi- 
tion to, i. 20. The commerce with, how carried on 
in ancient times, 27, 28. And when arts began to 
revive in Europe, 40. The firft voyage made round 
the Cape of Good Hope, 204. Attempts to difcover 
a north-weft paflage to, unfuccefsful, iv. 146. 155. An 
attempt made by the north-eaft to, 147. A company 
of merchants in England is incorporated to profecute 
difcoveries in, ibid . A communication with, attempted 
by land, 150. The defign is encouraged by Queen 
Elizabeth, 154. 

Indians in Spanifh America. See Americans. 

Indies, Weft, why Columbus’s difcoveries were fo named, 
L157. 

Innocent IV., Pope, his extraordinary million to the Prince 
of the Tartars, i. 46. 

Inquifttion, court of, when and by whom firft introduced 
into Portugal, i* 357* 

Inftfts and reptiles, why fo numerous and noxious in 
America, ii. 20. # 

John I., King of Portugal, the firft who fent (hips to ex- 
plore the weftern coafts of Africa, d. 57, 58. His fon 
Prince Henry engages in thefe attempts, 61. 

John II., King of Portugal, patronizes all attempts towards 
difcoveries, i. 74. Sends an embafty to Abyflima, 79. 
His ungenerous treatment of Columbus, 97. 

Iron, the reafon why favage nations were unacquainted 
with this metal, ii. 125. 

djdbeUa, Queen of Caftile, is applied to by Juan Perez in 
behalf of Chriftopher Columbus, i. 104. Is again 

applied 
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applied to by Quintanilla and Santangel, 108* Is 
prevailed on to equip him, uo. Dies, 245. Her 
real motives for encouraging difcoveries in America, 
hr. 6 . 

Ifabella , the city of, in Hifpaniola, built by Chriftopher 
Columbus, i. 165. 

Italy> the firft country in Europe where civilization and 
arts revived after the overthrow of the Roman empire, 
i. 40. The commercial fpirit of, active and enter- 
prifing, 42. 

• 

L 

Ladrone iflands, difcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, 
iii. 81. 

Lakes , amazing fize of thofe in North America, ii. 4. 

Las Cafasy Bartholomew, returns from Hifpaniola to 
folicit the caufe of the enflaved Indians at the court of 
Spain, i. 308. Is fent back with powers by Cardinal 
Ximenes, 311. Returns diflatisfied, 3x1. 316. Pro- 
cures a new commiflion to be fent over on this fubjeft, 
317. Recommends the fcheme of fupplying the colo- 
nies with negroes, 319. Undertakes a new colony, 
321. His conference with the Bifhop of Darien before 
the Emperor Charles V., 325. Goes to America to 
carry his fchemes into execution, 328. Circumftances 
unfavourable to him, 330. His final mifcarriage, 331* 
Revives his reprefentations in favour of the Indians, 
at the defire of the Emperor, iii. 216. Compofes a 
treatife on the deftru&ion of America, 217. 

Leotty £edro Cieza <Je, chara&er of his Chronica del Peru, 
iii. 395. 

Lery y his defcription of the courage and ferocity of the 
Toupinambos, ii. 400. 

Lima, the city of, in Peru, founded by Pizarro, 
iii. 168. 

Lifion f Mr., the Britifh minifter at Madrid, his anfwer to 
feveral interefting inquiries relating to the admiffion of 1 
Indians into holy orders, iii. 347. 
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Logwood, the commodity that gives importance to the 
provinces of Honduras and Yucatan, iii. 365. Policy 
of the Spaniards to defeat the Englifh trade in, ibid. 

Louis, St., King of France, his embafTy to the Chan of the 
Tartars, i. 47. 

Lozano, his account of the method of making war among 
the natives of Gran Chaco, ii. 399. 

Luque , Hernando de, a prieft, affociates with Pizarro in 
his Peruvian expedition, iii. 107. 


M 

Madeira \ the ifland of, firft difcovered, i. 64. 

Madoc, Prince of North Wales, ftory of his voyage and 
difeovery of North America examined, i. 369. 

Magellan , Ferdinand, his account of the gigantic fize of 
the Patagonians, ii. 82. The exiftence of this gigantic 
race yet to be decided, 83. 380, 381. His introduc- 
tion to the court of Caltile, iii. 78. Is equipped with 
a fquadron for a voyage of difeovery, ibid. Sails 
through the famous ftrait that bears his name, 80. 
Difcovers the Ladrone and Philippine iflands, 81, 82. 
Is killed, 82. 

Magnet , its property of attrading iron known to the 
ancients, but not its polar inclination, i. 6. Extra- 
ordinary advantages refulting from this difeovery, 
5 *• 

Malo, St., account of its commerce with Spanilh America, 
iv. 89. 

Manco Capac, founder of the Peruvian empire, account 
of, iii. 127, 128. 329. 

Mandeville, Sir John, his eaftern travels, with a*charac- 
ter of his writings, i. 49. 

Manila, the colony of, eftablifhed by Philip II. of 
Spain, iy. 117. Trade between, and South America, 
ibid. 

Mankind, their difpofition and manners formed by their 
utuation, ii. 3®. Hence refemblances to be traced in 
very diftant places without communication, 31. Have 

uniformly 
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uniformly attained the greateft perfe£lion of their natufe 
in temperate regions, 240. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian, his extraordinary travels in 
/ the Eafl, i. 48. 

Marejl , Gabriel, his account of the country btween the 
Illinois and Machilimakinac, ii. 394. 

Marina , Donna, a Mexican Have, her hiftory, ii. 2 60. 

Martnus , Tyrius, his erroneous pofition of China, 
1 359 - 

Martyr> Peter, his Tenements on the firft difcovery of 
America, i. 372. • 

M ar yla n d. See Virginia . 

MaJJachufets Bay. See America , New England , &c. 

Merchants , Englifh, the right of property in the North 
American colonies, veiled in a company of, relident in 
London, iv. 172. Charters are granted to two com- 
panies of, to make fettlements in America, 179. 
Tenor and defers of thefe charters, 180. A new 
charter is granted to them, with more ample privi- 
leges, 193. They are divided by factions, 219. An 
inquiry is inftituted into their conduct, 220. They 
are required to furrender their charter, which they 
refufe, 223. A writ of quo warranto is iflued out 
againft them, 224. They are tried in the court of 
King’s Bench, and the company is difTolved, 225. 
Their charter is transferred to the colonies, 288. 

MeJHzos , in the Spanilh American colonies, diftin&ion 
between them and mulattoes, iv. 33. 

Metals , ufeful, the original natives of America totally 
unacquainted with, ii. 128. 

Mexicans , their account of their own origin, compared 
with later difcoveries, ii. 49. Their paintings few in 
number, and of 'ambiguous meaning, iii. 277. Two 
cohesions of them difcovered, 278, note. Defctip*- 
tions of their hiftorical pi&ures, 418. Various ex- 
aggerated accounts of the number of human vi&ims 
facrificed by them, 427. Their language furnifhed 
with refpe6lful terminations for all its words, 413. 
How they contributed to the fupport of governments 
ibid. 
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Mexico* arrival of Fernando Cortes on the coaft of, ii. 
259. His interview with two Mexican officers, 262. 
Information fent to Montezuma, with fome Spanifh 
prefents, 265* Montezuma fends prefents to Cortes, 
with orders not to approach his capital, 266, 267. 
State of the empire at that time, 268. The Zempo- 
allans court the friendship of Cortes, 282. Several 
caziques enter into alliance with Cortes, 286. Cha- 
racter of the natives of Tlafcala, 294. The Tlafcalans 
reduced to fue for peace, 302. Arrival of Cortes at 
the capital city, 315. The city defcribed, 320. 
Montezuma acknowledges himfelf a vaflal to the Spa- 
nifli crown, 337. Amount of the treafure collected 
by Cortes, 339. Reafons of gold being found in fuch 
fmall quantities, 341. The Mexicans enraged by the 
imprudent zeal of Cortes, 343. Attack Alvarado 
during the abfence of Cortes, iii. 15. Their refolute 
attack on Cortes when he returned, 19. Death of 
Montezuma, 24. The city abandoned by Cortes, 
26. Battle of Otumba, 33. The Tepeacans re- 
duced, 41. Preparations of the Mexicans againft 
the return of Cortes, 45. Cortes befieges the city 
with a fleet on the lake, 59. The Spaniards repulfed 
in {forming the city, 63. Guatimozin taken prifoner, 
71. Cortes appointed governor, 88. His fchemes 
and arrangements, 89. Inhuman treatment of the 
natives, 90. Reception of the new regulations there, 
221. A retrofpeCt into the form of government, 
policy, and arts in, 271. Oar information concerning, 
very imperfeCt, 275. Origin of the monarchy, 278. 
Number and greatnefs of theories, 284. Mechanical 
profeflions there diftinguifhed from each other, 286. . 
Diftin&ion of ranks, 287. Political inftitution9, 290. 
Power and fplendor of their monarchs, 294. Order of 
government, 295. Provifion for the fupportof it, ibid . 
Police of, 296. Their arts, 297. Their paintings, 
299. Their method of computing time, 307. Their 
wars continual and ferocious, 308. Their funeral rites, 
310, Imperfe&ion of their agriculture, ibid. Doubts 
concerning the extent of the empire, 31 1. Little in- 
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tercoiirfe among its feveral provinces, 313. Ignorance 
of money, 315. State of their cities, 316. Temples 
and other public buildings, 317, 318. Religion of, 
324. Caufes of the depopulation of this country, 
iv. 2. The fmall-pox very fatal there, 5. Number 
of Indian natives remaining there, 9. Lift and 
chara&er of thofe authors who wrote accounts of 
the conqueft of, ii. 414. Defcription of the aqueduft 
for the fupply of the capital city, iii. 415* See 
Colonies . 

Michael , St., the gulph of, in the fouth fea difcovered 
( and named by Balboa, i. 288. The colony of, efta- 
blifhed by Pizarro, iii. 125. 

Migrations , of mankind, why firft made by land, i. 1. 

Mindy human, the efforts of it proportioned to the wants 
of the body, ii. 97. 

Mines of South America, the great inducement to popu- 
lation, iii. 359. Some account of, iv. 61. Their 
produce, 63. The fpirit with which they are worked, 
64. Fatal effefts of this ardour, 66 . Evidence of 
the pernicious effetts of labouring in them, 335. Of 
Mexico, total produce of, to the Spanifti revenue, iv, 
3 6 4 > 3 6 S> 3 66 - 

Molucca iflands, the Spanifti ' claims on, fold by the 
Emperor Charles V. to the Portuguefe, iii. 84. 

Monajlic inftitutions, the pernicious effedfs of, in the 
Spanifti American colonies, iv. 48. Number of con- 
vents there, 338. 

Monfoomy the periodical courfe of, when difcovered by 
navigators, i. 27. 

Montejmoy a Dominican .preacher at St. Domingo, pub- 
licly remonftrates againft the cruel treatment of the 
Indians, i. 303. ‘ 

Montezumay the firft intelligence received by the Spa- 
niards of this prince, i. 342. Receives intelligence of 
the arrival of Fernando Cortes in his dominions, ii. 
265. His prefents to Cortes, 266. Forbids him to 
approach his capital, 267. State of his empire at this 
time, 268. His character, 269. His perplexity at 
the arrival of the Spaniards, 270. His timid negocia- * 
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tions with Cortes, 271. His fcheme for deftroying 
Cortes at Choluia discovered, 31 1. His irrefolute 
conduft, 315. His firft interview with Cortes, ibid . 
Is Seized by Cortes, and confined to the Spanifh 
quarters, 328. Is fettered, 332. Acknowledges 
himfelf a vaflal to the Spanifh crown, 337. Remains 
- inflexible with regard to religion, 342. Circumftances 
of. his death, iii. 23. Account of a gold cup of his, 
in England, 415. 

Mulattoes , # in the Spanifh American colonies, explana* 
, tion of this diftin&ion, iv. 33. 


N 

Narvaez, Pamphilo, is fent by Velafquez with an arma* 
ment to Mexico, to fuperfede Cortes, ii. 348. Takes 
poffeffion to Zempoalla, iii. 8. Is defeated and taken 
prifoner by Cortes, 13. How he carried on his cor* 
refpondence with Montezuma, 386. 

Natchez , an American nation, their political infiitutions, 
ii. 139, 140. Caufes of their tame fubmiflion to the 
Spaniards, 145. Their religious do&rines, 146. 
Navigation , the arts of, very flowly improved by man* 
kind, i. 2. The knowledge of, prior to commercial 
intercourfe, 3. Imperfections of, among the ancients, 
6. More improved by the invention of the mariner's 
compafs, than by all the. efforts of preceding ages, 
S i . The firft naval difcoveries undertaken by Portu- 
g al > 5 S- . . - 

Negroes , their peculiar fituauon under the Spanifh domi- 
nion in America, iy, 35. Are* firft introduced into 
Virginia, 2 Qp. 

New England , firft attempts to fettle in, unfucpefsful, iv. 

257. Religious difputes give rife to the colony there, 

258. A fettlement is formed at New Plymouth in 
Maffachufets Bay, 274. Plan of its government, 

275. All property is thrown into a common flock, 

276. A grand council is appointed, 277. A new 
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colony is projected at MafTachufets Bay* and a char- 
ter granted for its eftablifhment, 280. Its fettle- 
ment there, 283. A new church is inftituted there, 
284. Its intolerance, 285. Charter of the Englifh 
company of merchants in London is transferred to 
the colonies, 288. The colony at MafTachufets Bay 
extends, 290. None but members of the church are 
admitted as freemen there, 29 1 . Bad confequences of 
this regulation, 292. The fettlement increafes, and 
the affembly is reftriCted to the reprefei^atives of 
freemen, 294. Extent of political liberty aflumed by 
the affembly, ibid . Spirit of fanaticifm fpreads in the 
colony, 295. New fettlers arrive, and the doCtrines 
of the Antinomians are condemned by a general fynod, 

299. Sectaries fettle in Providence and Rhode Ifland, 

300. Theological contefls give rife to the colony of 
Connecticut, 301. Emigrants from MafTachufets Bay 
fettle in Connecticut, 303. The Dutch, who had 
eftablifhed a few trading towns on the river there, 
peaceably withdraw, ibid. Settlements are formed in 
the provinces of New Hampfhire and" Main, 304. 
Further encroachments of the Englifh are refilled by 
the natives, 306. War with the Pequod tribes is 
commenced, 308. Purification of the army, 309. 
The Indians are defeated, 310. Cruelties exercifed 
againfl them, 3 1 1 . Emigrations from England to 
the colonies are prohibited by proclamation, 312. 
Colony of MafTachufets Bay is fued at law, and found 
to have forfeited its rights, 313. Confederacy of the 
dates in, 317. See Colonies. 

Newfoundland , its fituation dbferibed, ii. 2 c; 2. Difcovery 
* of, by Cabot, iv. 1 39. 

New Holland , fome account of the country and inhabit- 
ants, ii. 393. 

New Plymouth, fettlement at, iv. 124. See Colonies, New 
England . 

New Spain, difeovered and named by Juan de Grijalva, 
i. 341. See Mexico. * % 

Nigno, Alonfo, his voyage to America, i. 21 1* 

. Norwegians , 
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Norwegians, might in ancient times have migrated to* 
and colonized, America, ii. 47. 

Nugnez Vela, Blafco, appointed viceroy of Peru, to 
enforce the new regulations, iii. 22 1. His chara&er, 
227 . Commits Vaca de Caflro to prifon, ibid. Dif*- 
fentions between him and the court of audience, 230. 
Is confined, ibid. Recovers his liberty, 232. Refumes 
his command 233. Is purfued by Gonzalo Pizarro, 
235. Is defeated and killed by Pizarro, 236. 

O 

Ocampo , Diego, fent with a fquadron from Hifpaniola to 
defolate the country of Cumana, i. 329. 33 2, 

Ocampo , Sebaflian de, firft fails round Cuba, and difcovers 
it to be an ifland, i. 265. 

Ocean , though adapted to facilitate the intercourfe between 
diftant countries, continued long a formidable barrier, 

i. 2. See Compafs and Navigation . 

Ojeda , Alonzo Me, his private expedition to the Weft 
Indies, i. 209. His fecond voyage, 224. Obtains a 
government on the continent, 270. 

Olmedo , Father Bartholomew de, checks the rafh zeal of 
Cortes at Tiafcala in Mexico, ii, 308. Is fent by 
Cortes to negotiate with Narvaez, iii. 5. 

Orellana , Francis, is appointed to the command of a bark 
built by Gonzalo Pizarro, «and dcferts him, iii. 197, 
Sails down the Maragnon, 198. Returns to Spain 
with a report of wonderful difcoveries, 199. Herrera’s 
account of his voyage, 407. 

Orgognez commands Almagro’s partyMgainft the Pizarros, 
and is defeated and killed by them, iii. 186, 187. 

Orinoco , the great river of, difcovered by Chriitopher 
Columbus, i. 194. The amazing plenty of fifn in, 

ii. 390. Strange method of choofmg a captain among 
the Indian tribes on the banks of, 168. 

Otaheiti , the inhabitants of, ignorant of the art of boiling 
water, ii. 409. 

d d 2 Otumba t 
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Otumba , battle of, between Cortes and the Mexicans, 
*“• 33 - 

Ovandoy Nicholas de, is fent governor to Hifpaniola, i. 
225. His prudent regulations, 227. Refufes admit- 
fion to Columbus, on his fourth voyage, 232. His 
ungenerous behaviour to Columbus, on his fhip- 
wreck, 238. 242. Receives him at length, and fends 
him home, 244. Engages in a war with the Indians, 
251. His cruel treatment of them, 252. Encourages 
cultivation and manufactures, 258. His method of 
trepanning the natives of the Lucayos, 262. Is re- 
called, 266. 


P 

Pacific ocean, why and by whom fo named, hi. 81. 

Packet boats, firft eftablifhment of, between Spain and 
her American colonies, iv. 101. 

Panama is fettled by Pedrarias Davila, i. 299. 

Parmenides , the firft who divided the earth by zones, i. 
3 S 6 * . 

Patagonians , fome account of, ii. 81. The reality of 
their gigantic lize yet to be decided, 83. 380, 381. 

Pedrarias Davila is fent with a fleet to fuperfede Balboa 
in his government of Santa Maria on the ifthmus of 
Darien, i. 291. Treat* Balboa ill, 293. Rapacious 
conduft of his men, 295. Is reconciled to Balboa, 
and gives him his daughter, 296. Puts Balboa to 
death, 298. Removed his fettlement from Santa 
Maria to Panama/ 299. 

Penguin , the name of that bird not derived from the 
Welch language,!. 370. 

Perez , Juan, patronifes Columbus at the court of Caftile, 
i. 104. His folemn invocation for the fuccefs of 
Columbus’s voyage, 116. 

Periplus of Hanno, the authenticity of that work juftifiod* 
i. 348 . 

P$ru % 
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Ptru f the firft intelligence concerning this country, re- 
ceived by Vafco Nugnez de Balboa, i. 283. 289. The 
coaft of, firft difcovered by Pizarro, iii. 115. Pi- 
zarro’s fecond arrival, 122. His hoftile proceedings 
againft the natives, 124. The colony of St. Michael 
eilablifhed, 125. State of the empire at the time of 
this invafion, 126. The kingdom divided between 
Huafcar and Atahualpa, 13 1. Atahualpa ufurps the 
government, ibid . Huafcar folicits affiftance from 
Pizarro, # 133. Atahualpa vifits Pizarro, 140. Is 
feized by Pizarro, 143. Agreement for his ranfom, 
145. Is refufed his liberty, 150. Is cruelly plit to 
death, 156. Confufion of the empire on this event, 
ij8. Quito reduced by Benalcazar, 161. The city 
of Lima founded by Pizarro, 168. Chili invaded by 
Almagro, 170. Inlurre&ion of the Peruvians, 1 7 1 • 
Almagro put to death by Pizarro, 190. Pizarro 
divides the country among his followers, 193. Pro- 
grefs of the Spaniih arms there, 194. Francis 
Pizarro afiaflinated, 205. Reception of the new 
regulations there, 223. The viceroy confined by the 
court of audience, 230. The viceroy defeated and 
killed by Gonzalo Pizarro, 236. Arrival of Pedro de 
la Gafca, 246. Reduction and death of Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 257. The civil wars there not carried on 
with mercenary foldiers, 259. But neverthelefs gra- 
tified with immenfe rewards, 260. Their profufion 
and luxury, 261. Feroqjty of their contefts, 262. 
Their want of faith, ibid, Inftances, 263. Divi- 
sion of, by Gafca, among his followers, 265. A 
retrofpeft into the original government, arts, and 
manners of the natives, 271. , The high antiquity 
they pretend to, 326. Their records, 327. Origin 
of their civil policy, 329* This founded in religion, 
33 k The authority of the Incas abfolute and unli- 
mited, 332. AH crimes were punifhed capitally, 
333. Mild genius of their religion, 334. Its influ- 
ence on their civil policy, 336. And on their military 
tyitem, 337 * Peculiar (late of property there, 338. 
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Diftin&ion of ranks, 339. State of arts, 340. Im- 
proved ftate of agriculture, 341. Their buildings, 
343. Their public roads, 346. Their bridges, 348. 
Their mode of refining fiiver ore, 350. Works of 
elegance, 351. Their civilization nevertheless but 
imperfedl, 353. Cuzco the only place that had the 
appearance of a city, ibid . No perfedt Separation of 
profeffions, 354. Little commercial intercourse, ibid . 
Their unwarlike Spirit, 355. Eat their flefh and fifh 
raw, 357. Brief account of other provinces under the 
viceroy of New Spain, 358. Caufes of tfie depopu- 
lation of this country, iv. 3. The Small-pox very fatal 
there, 5. Writers who gave accounts of the conqueft 
of, iii. 394. Their method of building, 431. State 
of the revenue derived from, by the crown of Spain, 
iv. 362. See Colonies . 

Peter I. Czar of Rulfia, his extenfive views in profecuting 
Afiatic difcoveries, ii. 38. 

Phenicians , ancient, ftate of commerce and navigation 
among them, i. 8. Their trade, how conduced, 
347 * 

Philip II. of Spain, his turbulent difpofition aided by his 
American treafures, iv. 73. Eftablifhes the colony of 
Manila, 117. 

Philip III. exhaufts his country by inconfiderate bigotry, 
iv. 74. 

Philippine Iflands, discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, 

iii. 82. A colony eftablifh^d there by Philip II. of Spain, 

iv. 1 17. Trade between, and America, ibid. 

PhyJtCy the art of, in America, why connected with divi- 
nation, ii. 205. 

Pinto , Chevalier, his, defcription of the chara&eriftic 
features of the native Americans, ii. 377. 

Pinzony Vincent Yanez, commands a veflel under Co- 
lumbus in his fir ft voyage of difcovery, i. 114. Sails 
to America on a private adventure with four Ships, 
1 i<$. Difcovers Yucatan, 264. 

Pizarroy Ferdinand, is befieged in Cuzco by the Peru- 
vians, iii. 173. Is furprifed there by Almagro, 178. 

Efcapes 
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Efcapes with Alvarado, 182. Defends his brother 
at the court of Spain, 191. Is committed to prifon, 
193. 

Pizarro , Francifco, attends Balboa in his fettlement on 
the ifthmus of Darien, i. 274. Marches under him 
acrofs the ifthmus, where they difcover the South 
Sea, 287. His birth, education, and chara&er, iii. 
105. Aflociates with Almagro and De Luque, in 
a voyage of difcovery, 107. His ill fuccefs, 109. 
Is recalled, and deferted by moft of his followers, 1 12. 
Remains on the illand of Gorgona for fupplies, 1 14. 
Difcovers the coaft of Peru, 115. Returns to Panama, 
1x6. Goes to Spain to folicit reinforcements, 118. 
Procures the fupreme command for himfelf, 119. 
Is aflifted with money by Cortes, 120. Lands again 
in Peru, 122. His hoftile proceedings againft the 
natives, 124. Eftablifties the colony of St. Michael, 
125. State of the Peruvian empire at this time, 126. 
Caufe of his eafy penetration into the country, 132. 
Is applied to by Huafcar for afliftance againft his 
vi&orious brother, Atahualpa, 133. State of his 
forces, 134. Arrives at Caxamalca, 137. Is vifited 
by the Inca, 140. His perfidious feizure of him, 143. 
Agrees to Atahualpa’s offer for his ratifom, 145. Di- 
vision of their plunder, 148. Refufes Atahualpa his 
liberty, 150. His ignorance expofed to Atahualpa, 
154, Beftows a form of trial on the Inca, ibid . Puts 
him to death, 156. Advances to Cuzco, 159. Ho- 
nours conferred on him by the Spanifh court, 165. 
Beginning of diftentions between him and Almagro, 
1 66. His civil regulations, 167. Founds the city of 
Lima, 168. Infurre&ion of the Peruvians, 171. 
Cuzco feizfcd by Almagro, 178. Deludes Almagro by 
negociations, 182. Defeats Almagro, and takes him 
prifoner, 186, 187. Puts Almagro to death, 190. 
Divides the country among his followers, 193. The 
t impolitic partiality of his allotments, ibid . Makes his 
brother Gonzalo governor of Quito, 195. Is aflaffin- 
ated by Juan de Herreda, 205* 
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Plzarto, Gorizalo, is made governor of Quito by his 
brother Francis, iii. 1 95. His expedition over the 
Andes, ibid. Is defeated by Orellana, 197, His 
diftrefs on this event, 200. His difaftrous return to 
Quito, 201. Is encouraged by the people to oppofe 
Nugnez Vela, the new viceroy, 228. Afiumes the 
government of Peru, 232. Marches againft the vice- 
roy, 2^4. Defeats and kills him, 238. Is advifed 
by Carvajal to aflume the fovereignty of the country, 
237. Choofes to negotiate with the court; of Spain, 
240. Confultations of the court on his conduft, ibid . 
H& violent refolutions on the arrival of Pedro de la 
Gafca, 247* Refolves to oppofe him by violence, 
250. Marches to reduce Centeno at Cuzco, 252. 
Defeats him, 253. Is deferted by his troops on the 
approach of Gafca, 256. Surrenders, and is executed, 
257. His adherents men of no principle, 263. 

Plata , Rio de, difcovered by Dias de Solis, i. 300. Its 
amazing width, ii. 352. 

Playfair , Mr., profeffor of mathematics in Edinburgh, 
the refult of his comparifon of the narrative and charts 
given in Captain Cook’s voyages, publifhed in 1780; 
and Mr. Coxe’s account of the Ruffian difcoveries, 
printed in the fame year, in which the vicinity of the 
two continents of Afia and America is clearly afcer- 
tained, ii. 370 — 375. 

Pliny, the naturalift, inftance of his ignorance in geo- 
graphy, i. 355. 

Ponce , de Leon, Juan, difcovers Florida, u 278. Ro- 
mantic motive of his voyage, 279. 

Population of the earth, flow p^ogrefs of, i. 1. 

Pbrto Bello, difcovered and named by Chriflopher Co- 
lumbus, i. 235. 

Porto Rico is fettled and fubje&ed by Juan Ponce de 
Leon, i. 263, 264. 

Porto Santo, the fir ft difcovery of, i. 63. 

Portugal , when and by whom the court of inquifition 
was firft introduced into, i. 357. 


. Portuguefe , 
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Poriuguefe , a view of the circumftances that induced 
them to undertake the difcovery of unknown countries, 

i. 56. 58. Firft African difcoveries of, 60. Madeira 
difcovered, 64. They double Cape Bojador, 65. 
Obtain a papal grant of all the countries they (hould 
difcover, 70. Cape Verd iflands and the Azores dif- 
covered, 71. Voyage to the Eaft Indies by Vafco 
de Gama, 204. 

Potofty the rich filver mines there, how difcovered, iv. 62. 
The mines* of, greatly exhaufted and fcarcely worth 
working, 350. # 

Prifoners of war, how treated by the native Americans, 

ii. 159* 

Property , the idea of, unknown to the native Ameri- 
cans, ii. 130. Notions of the Brafilians concerning, 

3 95. 

Protestor of the Indians in Spanifli America, his func- 
tion, iv. 41. 

Ptolemy , the philofopher, his geographical deferiptions 
more ample and exa£t than thofe of his predecefTors, 
i. 35. His geography tranflated by the Arabians, 39. 
His erroneous pofition of the Ganges, 352. 


Q 

Quetlavaca, brother of Montezuma, fucceeds him as King 
of Mexico, iii. 45. Conducts in perfon the fierce 
attacks which obliged Cortes to abandon his capital, 
ibid. Dies of die final l-poj£ 4 6. 

Quevedo, Biihop of Darien, his conference with Las 
Cafas on the treatment of the Indians, in the prefence 
of the Emperor Charles V., i. 325". 

Quickfdvery the property of the famous mines of, at Gua- 
nacabelica, referved by the crown of Spain, iii. 350. 
The price of, why reduced, 351. 

Quinquina, or Jefuits Bark, a produ£lion peculiar to Peru, 
* iv. 69. 
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Quipos , or hiftoric cords of the Peruvians, fome account 
of, iii. 327. 0 

Quito, the kingdom of, conquered by Huana Capac, 
Inca of Peru, iii. 130. Is left to his fon Atahualpa, 
ibid . Atahualpa’s general revolts after his death. 

159. Is reduced by the Spaniards under Benalcazar, 
161. Benalcazar depofed, and Gonzalo Pizarro made 
governor, 195. 


R 

Raleigh , refumes the plan of fettling colonies . in North 
America, iv. 162. Difpatches Amadas and Barlow 
to examine the intended fettlements, who 'difcover 
Virginia, and return to England, 163. Eftablifhes 
a colony in Virginia, which, on account of famine, 
is obliged to return to England, 165. Makes a fecond 
attempt to fettle a cplony there, which perifhes by 
famine, 170. Abandons the defign, 171. 

RamuftOy his defence of Hanno’s account of the coaft of 
Africa, i. 349. 

Regifler (hips, for what purpofe introduced in the trade 
between Spain and her colonies, iv. 93. Superfede the 
life of the galeons, 95. 

Religion of the native Americans, an inquiry into, ii. 
189. 

Ribas , his account of the. political ftate of the people of 
Cinaloa, ii. 406. Of their want of religion, 410. 

Rio de la Plata, and Tucuman, account of tliofe provinces, 

37 *- » 

Rivers , the amazing fize of thofe in America, ii. 4. 

Robifon , profeffor, his remarks on thfe temperature of 
various climates, ii. 354, 355, 356. 

Roldan , Francis, is left chief juftice in Hifpaniola, by 
Chriftopher Columbus, i. 185. Becomes the ring- 
leader of a mutiny, 198. Submits, 203. 

Romans , their progrefs in navigation and difcovery, i. 
Their military fpirit averfe to mechanical arts and* 1 
1 ‘ commerce, 
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commerce, atf. Navigation and trade f warned in the 
provinces under their government, a 7. Their extcnfive 
difcoveries by land, 29. Their empire and the fciences 
deftroyed together, 36. 

lubruquisf father, his embaffy from France to the Chan 
of the Tartars, i. 47. 

hijfm*) a trade to, opened by the EngHfh, iv. 150. Re- 
ftrkled to a company of Britifh merchants, ibid* The 
connexion with the Ruliiart empire encouraged by 
Queen Elizabeth, 154. 

Ruffians ) A b Stic di fee v cries made by them, ii« 37 * 
certainty of, 367 , 30 b. 
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Sncokeas t the rich filver mines there, when difeovered, 
iv. 6 2. 

San Salvador , difeovered and named by Chriftopher Co- 
lumbus, i. 1 3 1. 

Sancho, Don Pedro, account of his Hi (lory of the Con- 
queft of Peru, 395. 

Sandovaty the (hocking barbarities executed by, in Mexico, 
iii. 91. 

Sandoval % Francifr:** Tello h fen* by the Emperor 
Charles V. to Mexico, as vifttador of America, iii.220. 
PI is moderation and prudence, 222. 

Savage life, a general ultimate oi, ii. 222. 

Scalps, motive of the native Americans for taking them 
from their enemies, ii. 401. 

Stfrafac, Marquis de, his extraordinary gains during his 
viceroyalty in America, iv.367. 

Seville t extraordinary increafe of its manufactures by the 
American trade, iv. 332. Its trade greatly reduced, 
353 * The American trade removed to Cadiz, 81. 

Silver ore, method of refming it praftifed by the native 
Peruvians, iii. 350. 

Smati-pox, Indian territories depopulated by, iv. 293. 

Sornray late difeoveries of rich mines made there by the 
opamards, iii. 360. 

Soul % 
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Soul, American ideas of the immortality of* ii* 201. 

South Sea, firlt difeovered by Vafco Nugnez de Balboa, 
i. 288. 

Spain, genera) idea of the policy of, with regard to the 
American colonies, mil. Early interpofition of the 
regal authority in the colonies, 12. All the Ameri- 
can dominions of, fubjefted to two viceroys, 14. A 
third viceroyalty lately eftablifhed, 15. Tne colonies 
of, compared with thofe of Greece and Rome, 23. 
Advantages (he derived from her colonies, yr. Why 
(he doe# not dill derive the fame, 72. Rapid decline 
©f trade, 75. This decline in created by the mode of 
regulating the intercourfe with America, 78. Employs 
Guarda Coftas to check illicit trade, 92. The ufe of 
regifter (hips introduced, 93. Eftablifhment of the 
company of Caraccas, 97. Enlargement of commer- 
cial ideas there, 99. Free trade permitted to feveral 
provinces, 102. Revenue derived from America, 121. 
Specification, 362. 

Spaniards , their curious form of taking pofleflion of new- 
difeovered countries, i. 378. “ 

Strabo , a citation from, proving the great geographical 
ignorance of the ancients, i. 351. His own want of 

geographical knowledge, 356. 

Super fh/wn always connected with - defire of penetrating 

into the fee rets of futurity, in 204. 


T 

Tapia, Chriftoval de, is fent from Sp^in to Mexico, to 
fuperfede Cortes in his command, but fails in the at- 
tempt, iii. 86. 

Tartars , the poffibility of their migrating to America, 
ii. 43. 

Tlafcala, inMexico, chara&er of the natives of, ii. 294. 
Oppofe the pafTage of the Spaniards, 296. Are reduced 
to fue for peace, 202. 


Tobacco, 
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Tfikw,^ «»t of Cuba the heft flavoured of any in all 
America, iv. 69. The ufe of, fir (l introduced into 
England, 168. Culture of, in Virginia, and its con- 
sequences, 207. Its exportation thence is annually 
increased, 208. Trade for, opened with Holland, xiz. 
Grants and monopoly of, 230. 

Touplnambos , account of their ferocious courage from 
Lery, ii. 400. 

Trade, no efforts made in England to extend it in the 
reign of Henry VIL or his immediate fucceflTors, iv. 
142,. T<* whst* c:iaiV> thav ..cgWA vr,ts owing, 14^, 

Trade , free, opened between Spain and her colonies, 
iv. 102. Increafe of the SpaniJh euitoms from this 
meafurt, 358. 

Trade winds, the periodical courfe of, when di {covered 
by navigators, i. 27. 

Travellers, ancient character of their writings, i. 50. 

Trinidad , the ifland of, difeovered by Chriftopher Colum- 
bus on his third voyage, i. 194. 

Tucumm , and Rio de la Plata, account of thofc provinces, 

llh 37 *• 

Tyre, the commerce oi that city, how conduced, 
L 347 - , 

'lyh-s ni bpamih America, how applied by the court of 
Spain, iv. 3 Gy 


V 

Vac a de Cajlro , Chri floral, is lent from Spain to regulate 
the government of Peru, yi. 192. Anises at ^)uito#* 
207. All umes the fupreme authority, '208. Defeats 
young Alma^fl, 210. The feverity of his proceed- 
ings, 2 1 1. Prevents an infurredion concerted to 
oppofe the new regulations, 225. Is imprifoned by 
the new viceroy, 227. 

Valverde , father Vincent, his curious harangue to Ata- 
f hualpa, Inca of Peru, iii. 140. Gives his fanttien to 
the trial and condemnation of Atahualpa, 156, 

* Ve ^x 
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Ptgos Garcilaflb de la, character of his commentary oh 
the Spanifh writers concerning Peru, iii. 396. 

Vegetables, their natural tendency to fertilize the foil 
where they grow, ii. 24, 2j. # 

Velafqun r, Diego de, conquers the ifland of Cuba, 
i. 276. 334. His preparations for invading New 
Spain, ii. 245. His difficulty in choofing a com- 
mander for the expedition, 246. Appoints Fernando 
Cortes, 247. His motives to this choice, 2 jo. Be- 
comes fufpieious of Cortes* ibid. Orders Cortes to be 
deprived of commiffion, and arretted, 252, 253. 
Sends m armament to Mexico after Cortes, 346. 

Vent gas, P, his character of the native Californians, 
iL'387. 

Venereal difeafe, originally brought from America, ii. 87* 
Appears to be wearing out, 88. Its lirft rapid pro- 
greis, 382. 

Venezuela , hiftory of that fettlement, iii. 378. 

Venice, its origin as a maritime {late, i. 43* Travels of 
Marco Polo, 48. 

Verd iflands, difcovered by the Portuguefe, i. 71. 

Viceroys, all the Spaniih dominions in America fubje&ed 
to two, iv. 14. A third lately eftabiilhed, 15. Their 
'powers, ib\d> ' .A ‘ fourth. elfabliiiied, 109/ 

Villa Segnor, his account of the Hate of population ht 
New Spain, iii. 328. His detail of the Spaniflb Ame- 
rican revenue, iv, 362. 

Villefagna, Antonio, one of "CorteVs foldiers, foments a 
mutiny among his troops, iii. ,51. Is difcovered by 
Cortes, and hanged, 52. 

Virginia, firft difcovery of^ iv. 163. Attempt to fettle 
there unfuccefsful, 164. A 1 ‘econd attempt to fettle 
there, when the colony perifhes by'IXmine, 171. The 
fcheme of fettling, there abandoned, ibid. Is divided 
into two colonies, 178. Charters are granted to 
two companies to make fettlements in, 17 p. Captain 
Newport fails from England to, and chfcovers ^the 
Chefapeak, 184. He proceeds up James river, an^ 
founds a colony in Jamea-town, 185. Its had id- 

minif- 
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5*#*“ Smith b 

fuA-WR# me council board, The colony is 

annoyed by the Indians, and fu®er$ frpra fcarcitv 
mi the unhealthihefs of the climate, i $5. # Smith 
is recalled, and thf pfofperity of the colony re* 
ftored, 187, He taken prifoner by the Indians, 
his life fpafedj’ and ns liberty gained through the 
interceiBon of the iwjurite daughter of an Indian 
chief, 188, 189. Rnurns -to Jamesian v. and Ends 
the colony in diftrefs, 189* The colon! ft s' are de- 
ceived by the appearance of gold, ibid* A furvey 
of the country is undertaken by Smith, 190. The 
company obtains a new charter with more ample 
privileges, 193. The jurifdi<£lion of the council in, 
is aboliihed, and the government: veiled in a council 
resident in London, ibid. Lord Delaware is ap- 
pointed governor and captain-general of the colony, 
and Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Summets are 
vefted with die command till his arrival, 194. The 
veffel in which they embark is ftranded on the coaft 
of Bermudas, 195, Smith returns to England, and 
anarchy prevails in the colony, ibid. The Indians 
withhold iupplies, and the colony is reduced by 
famine, u? 6 . Gate* and Summers arrive from 
Bermudas, and find the colony in a clefperate luna- 
tion, 198. They are about to return to England, 
when Lord Delaware arrives, ibid. He reconciles 
all differences, and reftores fubord matron, 

199* is obliged to refign . the government, and 
return to England on account of his health, 2 00. 
Is fuperfeded by Sir Thomas Dak?, who eftabliihes 
martial law, ibid. Another Charter is granted to the 
colony, with nr* privileges, 201. The land Is 
cultivated, and a treaty concluded with the Indians, 
203. Rolfe, a man of rank in the colony, marries 
the daughter of an Indian chief, 204* The land firft 
becomes property, 205. The culture of tobacco i$ 
introduced, ate 7* The quantity exported increases 

4 ver y T ear > 20b, 209. Negroes age Erft introduced, 
„ ibid, A general afiembly of reprefer tatives is formed, 

210. 
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2io, A new conftitution is given to the coiOny, and 
a trade for tobacco opened with Holland, an, a 12* 
The necdfary precautions for tht defence of the 
Colony being neglefted, a general maffacre of the 
Englifli is planned by the Jndians, and executed 
in moft of the fettkments, 214, 2j$. A bloody 
war is commenced with the Indians, ' 217. Their 
plantations are anH the owners murdered, 

218; A- few,;«Ccape t/vihe w >od$ where they peri lh 
with ‘hunger, ibid. The ie!tkments f extend, and 
mduftry revives, Hid. The firength of the colony 
* i< omCnbrMy weaktmeu, 227 . A . temporary 

council is appointed for its government, 228, 
The arbitrary government of the colonies on the 
acceflion of Charles I., 229. The colonifts feize Sir 
John Harvey, the governor, and fend him prifoner 
to England, 231, lie is releafed by the King, and 
reiilftated in his government, 232* Is fucceeded 
by Sir John Berkeley, whofe wife adminiftration is 
productive of the belt effefb, 233* New privileges 
are granted to the colony, which ftdurifhes under the 
new government, 234, 235. It is attacked by the 
Indians, 245 > Difcontenis are produced by grants 

d the u'.'wr . 3 Ar» infurreftion 

breaks out; md the governor and •council are forced 
to fly, 24 <> They apply to England for fuccour, 
250^ The rebellion is terminated by the death of 
Nathaniel Bacon, 25 ? , Th <: governor is retaliated, 
and an aflembly called, 252. The moderation of its 
proceedings, 253. Gener l ftate of the colony rill 
the year 1688, ibid^S/t Colonies. 

^Antonio de, ‘$i$ defer iption of the character- 
iftfc features of the native iteerkans, iL 37 6 . His 
reafon for the Americans not being fo fenfible of pain 
as the reft of mankind, 403. His account of the 
goods exported from Spain to America, with the duty 
on them, iv, 362. / 

Yglctomy remarkable number of, in the /Northern cl 

fhe globe difeovered by the Ruffians/ ii, 368, 






